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THE ASSYRIAN KING LIST FROM KHORSABAD 

A. POEBEL 
I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

The new king list discussed in the following was found at Khorsa- 
bad, the site of ancient Dflr-Sarruktn, in the course of excavations 
conducted there in the season 1932/33 by the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. When the news of its discovery came to Chi- 
cago, Professor Breasted, then director of the Oriental Institute, 
charged the writer with the publication of the list. Since the king list 
was one of the most outstanding finds of the Institute's expeditions, it 
was Professor Breasted's plan to have it published in an impressive 
form and with a full treatment of Assyrian chronology before 900 b.c, 
which it promised to place for the first time on a secure basis. It was 
evident from the outset that realization of this plan would require con- 
siderable time, and it was therefore decided to publish first and as soon 
as possible a preliminary report setting forth in mere outlines the im- 
portance of the new text for the history and particularly the chronol- 
ogy of the Assyrian kingdom. But a speedy execution of these plans 
was prohibited by many circumstances, chief among them, apart from 
a one-and-a-half year's delay in the transport of the tablet to Chicago, 
the fact that in recent years the writer has been engaged with other 
duties of a more urgent and immediate character. However, the pre- 
liminary report here published is broader in scope than was planned at 
first, since it includes a few of the results which have been arrived at in 
the course of my investigations and which will be of interest, I believe, 
to a wider circle than that interested merely in the king list as such. 
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The tablet containing the list measures 7^ by 5\ inches, but both 
at the upper-left and at the upper-right corners a rectangular piece has 
been cut out, and the tablet thus shows the shape indicated in Figure 
1. In the lower part of each vertical side of the reduced upper portion 
of the tablet, a horizontal hole can be observed. As I shall show in the 
final publication of the list, the two holes doubtless served to hold 
wooden or metal pins on which the tablet swung in a frame or casing 
contrived to hold the tablet in a good position for reading and to allow 
turning it conveniently from its obverse to its reverse side. 

Unfortunately the tablet is not undamaged. The loss of parts of the 
corners of the uninscribed top piece is of no consequence, but very 
regrettable are the loss of the lower-left corner and the destruction of a 



hole 



ti — : - hole 



Fig. 1 

comparatively large piece of the surface of the first column a little 
above that corner, since these involve the loss of the numbers indi- 
cating the length of the reigns of five Old Assyrian kings. As may be 
concluded from the two parallel grooves running along opposite sides 
of the destroyed part of the surface, the damage in this case was prob- 
ably done by the tool of the workman who dug up the tablet from the 
ground. Possibly it was likewise with his instrument that the lower- 
right corner portion of the tablet was smashed into several pieces. 
Most of these pieces have been joined again to the main portion of the 
tablet, but the destruction of part of the tablet surface unfortunately 
brings with it the loss of the statements concerning the length of reign 
of two Middle Assyrian kings. However, we shall see later on that the 
length of the two reigns may be accurately determined by synchron- 
ization of the king-list chronology with chronological statements in the 
inscriptions of certain Assyrian kings. 

The tablet is kiln fired. Most of its surface is now rather rough — 
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though still quite even in appearance — and of a dull light brown-red- 
dish color. Originally, however, as can be seen from considerable 
traces in parts of the tablet, the whole tablet surface was covered by a 
very thin layer of fine ivory-colored clay, faintly tinged with green, 
that gave the tablet a very smooth and pleasing appearance. Fortu- 
nately the surfaces of two vocabularies from Khorsabad, coated in the 
same manner, are much better preserved and still show the pleasing 
effect of the coating, I hope that a chemical analysis will make it 
possible to determine the details of that ancient coating technique. 
The text of the king list extends through four columns, two on the 
obverse of the tablet and two on the reverse. The first and the second 
as well as the third and the fourth columns are separated from each 
other by a vertical double line, and each of these columns is again sub- 
divided into two half-columns by a similar vertical double line. In de- 
tail the arrangement of the text is as follows. Where the statement 
devoted to a certain king contains all the items intended to be con- 
veyed (i.e., besides the name of the king, that of his father, and the 
length of the king's reign), it is usually spread over two full lines ( = 
four half-lines) in the following manner (Fig. 2) : 





son of Y, 


x years 


exercised kingship 



Fia. 2 



Nevertheless, in comparatively many cases (namely, whenever the 
scribe feared that the space which he intended to fill with a certain 
text portion would not suffice), the statement is crowded into one 
line, the arrangement then being as follows (Fig. 3) : 



X, son of Y, J x years exercised kingship 

Fio. 3 

On the other hand, in cases where the scribe inserts before the state- 
ment on the length of the king's reign some additional remark or re- 
marks relating to events prior to the king's accession to the throne, the 
section devoted to a particular king may consist of three and even 
more fines. In cases, however, where only the descent of the king but 
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not the length of his reign is known, the reference is given without ex- 
ception as in line 1 of Figure 2, while, finally, in those cases where 
nothing but the name of the king is known, the space allotted to that 
king is only one half-line. 

In those cases where the statement devoted to one king contains all 
items, it is separated from the preceding and the following statements 
by simple horizontal dividing-lines, but the text lines within such a 
section are not separated from each other by dividing-lines, each sec- 
tion devoted to a king thus being clearly set off from every other sec- 
tion by means of the dividing lines inclosing it . 

On the other hand, none of the three groups composed of kings 
whose regnal years were unknown — and this is the ease for the first 
thirty-two kings — has dividing-lines between the names of the various 
kings that form those groups. But every subscription found at the end 
of a group and giving the total number as well as a short characteriza- 
tion of the kings enumerated in that group is set off by a dividing-line 
from the following group of kings and, in the case of the first two 
groups, even from the kings fisted before the subscription. By this 
device the various groups as such, too, stand out very clearly. The 
reason why the dividing-line before the subscription is dispensed with 
in the third group evidently is the fact that the subscription begins in 
the second half of a line. 1 For the same reason it is omitted in the only 
instance of group enumeration outside the three groups at the begin- 
ning of the list, namely, in the second column in the case of six consecu- 
tive kings who together ruled only a portion of the unfinished year of 
the king preceding that group. 

The lower part of the fourth, i.e., the last, tablet column finally con- 
tains the tablet subscription, set off from the king list proper merely 
by much wider spacing of the signs as well as of the lines. It states that 
the list has been copied from a king-list tablet in the city of As&ur by a 
certain Kandilanu, scribe of a temple in the city of Arbail in the east- 
ernmost part of Assyria, on the twentieth day of the month arafy lu-lu- 
iri-e of the second Ummu of Adad-EN-GiN, §ahm of Assur, i.e., in the 
7th official regnal year of Tukulti-apil-Esarra III (108), 2 the immediate 
successor of AsMr-nerari V (107), with whose reign the king list closes. 

1 The enumeration of the kings in this group comprises 31 lines, the subscription Ij lines. 

' The number in parentheses following the name of a king indicates his place in the 
row of Assyrian rulers enumerated in the king list (supplemented by later documents). 
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Apart from orthographical differences and apart from the fact that 
our tablet carries the list of Assyrian rulers ten reigns further, our 
Khorsabad list is a duplicate of the much-damaged Assur king list 
published by Nassouhi in AOf IV, 1-11, and henceforth referred to 
by us as Assur king list A, or simply as Assur A. Unfortunately the 
date of this list is broken off, but in view of the fact that the list ends 
with the reign of Tukulti-apil-Esarra II (97), after which it has a 
horizontal line 3 and a large uninscribed space, as well as in view of the 
analogy offered by the Khorsabad list, we may confidently assume that 
this list was written in the reign of the immediate successor of Tukulti- 
apil-Esarra II, i.e., AsMr-dan II (98). Probably, therefore, Assur A is 
about 190 years older than our Khorsabad list. Another even older 
specimen of the king-list text is represented by the small Assur frag- 
ment VAT 11554, published by Schroeder in KAVI as No. 15 and 
designated by us as Assur B. Although only a few lines of its first and 
fourth columns are preserved, the fact that it enumerates the kings 
Asiur-nerari III (80), Enlil-kudurra-usur (81), and Ninurta-apil-Ekur 
(82) in its fourth column, while both the Khorsabad list and Assur A 
mention them already in their third columns, 4 may be taken as an in- 
dication that Assur B closed with a king six or seven more reigns before 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra II (97), the last king mentioned in Assur A. 5 

II. THE FIRST GROUP OF KINGS 

The first group of rulers enumerated in column 1, lines 1-9, com- 
prises the following names (here given in the same arrangement as they 
are found on the tablet) : 6 
1. fudia 

3. Adamu 3. Jangi 

4. KiTlamu 5. {larharu 

' This dividing line is important, since beginning with its second column Assur A does 
not separate the various reigns by dividing-lines. 

1 In the Khorsabad list the section relating to the three kings begins In the middle of the 
column (], 23) ; In Assur A, about three lines before the beginning of the last quarter (1. 30) . 

* This point, however, is not so certain as one would desire, for Assur A leaves a portion 
of Its fourth column uninscribed, and this space might well have been utilized by Assur B 
to record a number of reigns. 

* The numbers preceding the names are not on the tablet. They Indicate the position of 
the ruler in the long row of kings of AsMr enumerated in the king list. No attempt has been 
made to render the names according to etymological theories, each sign being rendered with 
the phonetic value most common in the later periods. The readings are therefore In many 
cases only provisional. Note especially that d In several cases might be I, that b might 
he p, and 2 might be f. 
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6. Mandaru 7. Imsu 

8. harsu 9. Didanu 

10, Hanfl 11. Zuabu 

12. Nuabu 13. Abazu 

14, tilIu 15. A^arah 

16. USpia 17. Apiasal 

Neither the father's name nor the length of reign is given. For the 
sake of appearance as well as to make better use of the line spaces, the 
names in this section of the tablet are arranged so that each half-line 
contains the name of one king, with the exception of the right half- 
line of line 1, which, owing to the upward slant of the lines, is much 
smaller than the first half-line and therefore is left uninscribed. Note 
that the enumeration does not run in two parallel vertical columns, 
as is customary in modern lists, but (with the exception of 1. 1) runs 
from the left half-line to the right half-line of one lino, to the left and 
again to the right half of the following line, etc. 

At the end of the enumeration of kings, i.e., in line 10, we read the 
following subscription: "a total of 17 kings who lived in tents (a-st- 
6w-(w kul-ta-re)." This interesting statement implies, of course, that 
the "kings" of this first group did not reside continually at Assur but 
were nomad rulers who moved with their tribe and herds from place 
to place within the territory claimed by them. 

Unfortunately the list is silent about the name and the nationality 
of the tribe or tribes led by those nomad rulers. But, judging from 
the fact that all these names can well be conceived as belonging to 
some Semitic idiom, we may take it as certain that they were of Semit- 
ic origin. Note, for instance, the name Zu-a-bu, which it is quite nat- 
ural to regard as identical with Su-a-bu 7 and Su-mu-a-bi,® the name of 
the first king of the First Dynasty of Babylon, even though in our list 
the name is written with the sign zu. It must, of course, be taken into 
consideration that at the time of the dynasty of Akkad and the im- 
mediately following period — it will later be shown that this is the ap- 
proximate time of our nomad kings — the syllable su was regularly 
written with the sign zu, and it is quite possible that the compilers of 
the king list kept this writing. For Em-su (Im-su) compare E-mi-sum, 
the name of the second king of Larsa, which, if its initial e is short, 

' Date list for the time from Suabu to Samsu-iluna, LIH, No. 101 (written at the time of 
Ammi-zaduga). col. 1,1. 15. 

* In the so-called Babylonian king list B, obv.. 1. 1 (very late). 
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would be the unelided form of our name. For har-su (Hur-su or Har- 
su) one may compare names like Hu-ru-sum (LIH, No. 15, 1. 17) and 
Hur-sa-nim (gen.; CT IV, 446, 1. 19), Hur-sa-a-nim (CT VIII, 186, 
I 24), Hu-ur-sa!-nim (CT II, 22, 1. 26). Di-da-a-nu might be a con- 
tracted form of Da-wi-da-nim (gen.; CT VIII, 31a, I. 21; 316, 11. 19 
and 21). 3 For A-da-mu one could think of Hebrew J odom, "man," if 
the second a is an unelided short o, or of a form like Arabic ^adamu 
(< 3 a?damu), "reddish," "brown." Har-ha-ru can be a reduplicating 
form like kap-ka-pu, dandannu, rebrebtu, etc. A-sa-ra-ah might be a 
name composed of a form of "to come forth," and y,rfy, "moon" 
("month"). For Uspia and Apiasal see the remarks on pp. 273 f. (and 
especially n, 67 on p. 274). Note also that twelve of the seventeen 
names show the Semitic nominative ending it; that la-an-gi may be a 
verb form with the prefix ja-, found so frequently in non-Akkadian 
Semitic names of the Hammurabi period ; and that the -mi of Tudia 
and Uspia and the -dnu of Didanu may be the hypocoristic endings 
-ia and -dnum, likewise frequently found in names of the First Dynas- 
ty. 10 On the other hand, there is among these names not one that is so 
un-Semitic in character as to make a foreign origin absolutely certain. 
This refutes, of course, or at least deprives of its basis, the theory that 
the Assyrian empire took its origin from an old Hurrite or some other 
non-Semitic state or settlement, a theory put forth in the main on the 
strength of the fact that the names of Uspia, Sulili, and Kikia, the 
earliest of the Old Assyrian rulers then known, did not lend themselves 
readily to a Semitic etymology, in conjunction, of course, with the ob- 
servation that peoples of a non-Semitic nationality were in the vicinity 
of Assur not only in the middle of the second millennium b.c. but al- 
ready in a very early period. To bo sure, some of the names presented 
in the king list, as, for example, Zuabu and especially Asarah, if the 
suggested explanations should prove correct, would appear to bo al- 
ready in a comparatively much advanced stage of development that 
might seem entirely too early for that period. But it may be recalled 

• Hardly identical with the substantive (and adjective?) di-ta-nu - Sumerian a 1 1 m 
(CT XII, 29 f.. col. 4, I. 54: CT XIV. 1 f„ col. 3. 1. 7), although the writing of Is with da 
was a regular orthographic feature of the t ime of the dynasty of Akkad. But if one assumes 
an archaic writing In this instance, one could expect the syllable di to be written with the 
sign H. 

14 For -dnu cf. also Ib-ra-nu-um, 16th (or 15th) king of the Qufean dynasty (7th king, 
counting from its end.) 
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that king lists, date lists, chronicles, etc., as a rule give the names of 
the early rulers in the form and orthography of their own period. 
Thus, for example, the name form Su-a-bu instead of Su-mu-a-bu-um" 
appears already in a date list written at the time of Ammi-zaduga. 1 * 
The name of the third king of Babylon usually appears in the uncon- 
traeted form Sa-bi-um on documents written in his own time, but al- 
ready in a few contemporary legal documents it appears in the con- 
tracted form §a-bu-um, which probably represents an adaptation to 
the Akkadian language of that time, and in the late king-list chronicle 
King, CEBK II, 143 ff. (pp. 46 ff.), rev., col. 1', 1. 3', it even appears as 
Sa-bu-u. In the chronicle CEBK II, 121 ff., rev., [. 7', the name of 
A-bi-e-su-u 5 of Babylon appears as A-bi-si, and in the Babylonian king 
list B even as E-bi-sum, while that of Am-mi-za-du-ga (Ammi-saduqa) 
in the same list is written Am-mi-sa-dug 4 -ga. Note also A-dara-kala m - 
ma and A-kur-UL-an-na in Babylonian king list B, but A.A-dara(-kala m - 
ma) and E-kur-r/L(-an-na) in king list A. Moreover, although it seems 
to be a widespread opinion that advanced forms did not yet exist in 
certain early periods, actual observations prove that among related or 
originally even identical idioms one of them may in a certain early pe- 
riod have already reached the stage of development which the other 
did not reach until centuries or millenniums later. Literary Hebrew, 
for example, and literary Aramaic showed a much more advanced de- 
velopment at 300 b.c. than did literary Arabic after a.d. 600. In some 
respects, as in the contraction of diphthongs and in the elision of un- 
stressed vowels, even the Akkadian of the time of the dynasty of Ak- 
kad in the third millennium b.c. is more advanced than the literary 
Arabic of the seventh century a.d. Theoretically, therefore, it is quite 
possible that the nomads from whose tribal organization the Assyrian 
state developed actually spoke a Semitic dialect which had already 
achieved a highly advanced stage of development. Such a fact would 
be in no way remarkable, since the regions around Assur were old Su- 
barean territory and since languages superimposing themselves on an- 
other language are likely to change very rapidly. In the absence to 
date of any extensive inscriptional material with a sufficient number 
of other names, however, the question of the state of the dialect spoken 
by the Assyrian nomads is almost a purely academic one; it is here 

» CT. OIP XLIII, 191: date formula No. 113. 
n King, UH II, No. 101, col. 1, 1. 15. 
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touched upon merely for the purpose of meeting one-sided and incon- 
clusive arguments in the other direction. It may, however, be pointed 
out that the idea that the native language of nomad peoples in Baby- 
lonia or Assyria or in their vicinity was the Akkadian language or some 
Akkadian dialect obviously is quite out of the question. 

As regards the name by which the old Assyrian nomad tribe was 
known, the easiest and most attractive solution would be to assume 
that it was Assur, which was also the name of the tribal deity and 
later that of the city of AsMr, which derived its name from the fact 
that it had developed around a sanctuary devoted to that tribal deity 
at the site of the later city. Such an assumption might be supported 
with certain arguments which by themselves are completely incon- 
clusive but which in spite of this fact might be used to sketch certain 
concatenations, which, if harmonizing in all their features and in the 
absence of unambiguously contradictory evidence, quite naturally 
tend to acquire a certain substantiality. These arguments are as fol- 
lows. 

1. Gen. 25:3 contains the statement that the sons of Dedan, who 
according to the preceding text — like Sheba — was a son of Jokshan 
and through him the grandson of Abraham and Keturah, 14 were the 
Ashurim (Assurfm), the Letushim, and the Leummim. The Keturah 
(QHura) peoples concededly were Arabian tribes, and as one of them 
the Ashurim of Genesis, chapter 25, were, of course, nomads. If the 
tradition concerning the name is at all to be relied upon, at least the 
possibility that these Ashurim, a subdivision of the better-known tribe 
Dedan, are in some way connected with the Assyrian nomads will al- 
most force itself upon our minds. The fact that Gen, 25 : 36, because 
(lie 1 hnr tribes are mentioned in the gentilic form, is a later addition to 
the original text is, of course, quite irrelevant for the questions in 
which we are here interested, but it may be considered as doubtful 
whether the interpolator — the correctness of the tradition concerning 
the name of course presupposed — wanted to refer to the old Assyrian 
nomads instead of to some small portion of the Ashur tribe still living 
in old Dedan territory. There is, however, no telling whether actually 
there did not still exist at his time an old tradition that the founders of 
the Assyrian empire stemmed from a branch of the tribe Dedan. 

" According to P. Gen. 10:7. Sheba and Dedan were sons of Raamali and through him 
grandsons of Cush, while Ashur. according to P, Gen. 10:22, was a son of Shorn ( -Sumer). 
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2. In Gen. 10:8-12 we read: "And Cush begot Nimrod, who 14 be- 
gan to be a mighty one on the earth 15 And the beginning of his 

kingdom was Babel and Erech and Akkad and Calneh in the land 
Shinar, From that land went out Ashur and he built Nineveh and 
Rehoboth-ir and Calah and Resen between Nineveh and Calah. This 
is the great city." For Assyriologists the passage as it stands has been 
a veritable crux, since neither Nimrod, nor Calneh, Rehoboth-ir, and 
Resen could be unambiguously identified from Assyrian sources. 
Moreover, the present text fails to define the relation between Ashur 
and Nimrod, nor does it indicate, if Ashur actually is the subject of the 
last sentence, what the later or last extent of Nimrod 's kingdom was, 
circumstances that have led to the attempt by modern translators to 
interpret "and he (= Nimrod) went to Ashur and built Nineveh. 
. . . ." But this rendering certainly is not warranted by the present 
text. To me it seems quite probable that the ill-fitting Ashur was 
originally a marginal note which called attention to the fact that the 
cities built by Nimrod were situated in the land later called Ashur, the 
text originally reading (with omission of the unidentifiable statements) : 
"(But) from this land (= Shinar) he (= Nimrod) went out and built 
Nineveh and Calah." Since Nimrod (Nimrod) must refer to some 
people occupying Babylonia and Assyria, that name would best be 
considered as corrupted from Mardu (= Uardu), as I proposed years 
ago 16 to read mab-tu ( = mar-du), the well-known name of the Arabs 
in the Sumerian inscriptions." No matter, however, whether in the 

11 Hebrew text: "tills one." 

I omit the variants referring to Nimrod as a tfi6Mr-$a(ttf. 
IS In a still unpublished treatise on "Martu and Amurru in the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
and the Old Testament." 

The reason for this reading of mab-tii as well as for the assumed initial i> was the fact 
chut these assumptions lead t.n ;s plausible etymology for the Akkadian yardum, "slave," 
Sumerian u r d a . a r a d . e r i ( d ) , etc. Originally it meant simply ' 'Arab" but became 
the word for "slave, " "servant, " because the slaves of the earliest Sumerians (or their pred- 
ecessors presumably were almost exclusively of mar-tu nationality. Cf. the similar etymol- 
ogy of German "Sklave" and English "slave" from the Latin ethnicon Sclavus, late Greek 
Sklabas, English "Slav," German "Slave." Note, furthermore, that the original pronunci- 
ation yardti of the uas-tu of the cuneiform inscriptions makes it possible to Identify this 
people with the prediluvian Seth people [and ( < tJardum) of Gen S: 15-20 (P). which in 
_Jahwistic tradition. Gent 4: IS, appears as Cain people 'trad. This need not necessarily 
be a "corruption" of iBsrei, since 'Iurad (> 'lirad > 'trad) with 'instead of 1 prostheticum 
might well have developed from Uar(..)dum, owing to a change of stress. 

In this connection it may also be pointed out that the mystery surrounding Calneh 
(Kalne) might easily be solved by the assumption that by the mistake of a copyist a udy 
has been omitted between ntm and ht and that tho original text had y'Sol-nivS ("and the 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel, Erech. Akkad), and every pasture ground In the 
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passage quoted above the subject of "he went" is Nimrod or Ashur, in 
either case the passage makes no reference to the building of the city 
of Ashur. It is quite possible that the passage in Genesis is based on a 
good tradition reflecting the fact that in the period of the invasion and 
the following occupancy of Babylonia and Assyria by the Mardu 
(which only in a much later period was followed by an invasion of the 
Amurru, the biblical Amorites) the city of Assur had not yet come into 
existence., 

3. In order to broaden the foundation for these combinations, it 
might be advantageous to recall that Sumerian gir-hio 18 and gir- 
gir, 19 to be read ti-id-nu w ti-di-[nu ], n are rendered with 
a-mur-ru-u, "Amurrean," "Amorite," and similarly k u r -GiB-GiR ki 
with mat a-mur-ri-e, 12 Note, furthermore, that the fourth year of 
Su-Sin of Ur is dated with the formula d su- d sin-lugal-urt ki - 
ma-ge" bad-mar-du-mu-ri-i q-ti-id-ni-im mu- 
d u , "year (called) : Su-Sin, king of Ur, built (the fortress) Dur-Amur- 
rim-murtq-Tidnim, i.e., Dur-Amurrirn, which holds the Tidnu people 
at a distance." Finally we read in Gudea, Statue B, column 6, lines 
13 ff., that the iSSakku procured marble blocks from ti-da-num- 
hur-sag-mar-du, "Tidanum, a mountain district of Amurru." 
It has been suggested long ago that this Tidnu (m) or Tidanum (Tidi- 
nu) is identical with the biblical D E dan, in which case we might, of 
course, transliterate Dl-da-num and Di-id-ni-im in the Gudea and 
Su-Sin passages mentioned above. Such an identity, though to date 
not conclusively provable, would be quite possible, even though in the 
syllabaries we must necessarily read t i - i d - n u and t i - d i - n u , 
since in the period from which the transmitted redactions of these 
syllabaries date the sign ti no longer had the value d 1. The old writing 
may, however, have been kept in the syllabaries because perhaps it 
was believed to represent the Sumerian pronunciation of the name. 23 

land of Shinar ( - Sumer and Akkad) ." The mab-tu Arabs that took p ssesslon of parts of 
Babylonia, of course, came there as nomads. For ndua as "nomad settlement" see Gesen- 
i us-Buhl (14th ed ), pp. 485 f. 

'•CT XI, 28 :K 7689, 1. IS (Syll. b. No. 2). 
CT XI, 27. col. 3, 1. 15 (Syll. b. No. 2). 

»CT XI, 26: K 7689. 1. 15; li-id-\nu\, CT XI, 27. col. 3, 1. 15. 

« OT XI, 26 ; K 93031 , 1. 8 (Syll. b, No. 2) . " 2 R 50 : 4337, col. 3, 1. 59. 

" No great difficulty would arise from the elision of the o in the second syllable of Su- 
merian and Akkadian Tki(a)nu(m), which, of course, would presuppose a form Dkl&num, 
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In case the proposed identification is correct, the Gudea passage 
and the Su-Sin date formula would show that at the time of Gudea and 
the Third Dynasty of Ur the Dedan people, of which the Ashurim, ac- 
cording to Genesis, chapter 25, formed a section or with which they 
were at least associated by the Hebrews, not only are within the hori- 
zon of Babylonia but even menace the boundaries of the territorial pos- 
sessions of the kingdom of Ur. 

Of great importance for the problem with which we are here con- 
cerned arc, of course, any hints concerning the age of the eily oi 
AsSflr or its names which we can gather from inscriptions. The earliest 
accurately datable mention of the city of AsMr occurs in the inscrip- 
tion on a votive slab 21 found at Qal c at-fWgat in which Zariqum, 
iakanakku of d A-sur ki , states that for the life of AMAR-Sin, king of Ur, 
and for his own life he built the temple of a Bekt-ekallim (at AsMr). 
The fact that a military commander of AMAR-Sin, the third king of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, was stationed at ASSur, indicates that at that 
time the city was of considerable political and military importance, 
while the fact that the city name is written d A-§ur kl , i.e., with the god- 
sign before ASSur, vividly reflects the fact that the city had grown out 
of a sanctuary of the god AsSur. In the light of the new information 
gained from the Khorsabad king list, the existence of the city AMur 
at that time appears in no way remarkable, for if we sum up merely 
the generations— not the reigns— attested in the king list before Ilu- 
summa, who is the contemporary of Suabu of Babylon (and Sumu-il of 
Larsa), and furthermore count only twenty years for a single genera- 
tion, the beginning of the reign of Uspia, the last ruler but one of the 
first group, whom inscriptions of later kings mention as the builder of a 
temple of ASsur at ASSur, 85 would fall into a time more than a century 

with both vowels short and the stress on the first syllable, while the i'sfd of the first syllable 
and the length of the vowel in the second syllable of Hebrew D^aii would perhaps point to 
a foreign form Dld&nu, with stressed long vowel in the second syllable. It may be assumed 
that under the influence of names like Zimran, loqgan. Midian. loo. (an, etc.. where the (!« 
i* the formative element -an. a more original n«dtn changed tu IVilfm. The different 
stressing presents no difficulty, of course, since the various languages here follow their own 
tendencies. Cf. Hebrew 6ar<jo ( < Mraeum). Aramaic b'rdq, Akkadian oiroa,- Hebrew 
B*n6-bTaq, Assyrian Banai-barqa, modern Arabic Ibn-'ibraq ; Akkadian Gubluand Gubla. 
Greek Byblos, Hebrew G'bal; Akkadian M&r(u)duk, Hebrew MTodak ( < Maruduk). 

M KAHI n. No, 2. 

» Sulraanu-asared I, KAHI I, No. 13, col. 3. U. 32 ff: "Ml aj-iur belt-is id Jui-pi-n 
"iaiiau ai-iut a-bi t'-no pa-no "s-pu-iu, and ASsur-atja-lddina, KAHI I, No. 51, col. 2, D. 
13 ff.: bit *ai-iur ^pnrtft-ru-u $a Tui-pi-a i*a-bi ianyu A ai-iur ^ina pa-ni t-pu-ill. 
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before AMAR-Sin's reign and still at least a quarter of a century before 
Zu(r)-Nammu, the first king of the dynasty of Ur. 4 * 

Actually we are led into a still earlier period by the inscription on a 
similar votive slab from Assur" reading: 1 I-U-ti 2 yaklum 3 dumu ss 
I-nin-la~ba 2 * Hn §a w -la-ti s GA-suR u ki * *a-na 7d Innin s a-md-ru, "Ititi, 
the yaklum, son of Ininlaba, dedicated to Innin (IStar) (this object) out 
of the booty {made in the city) of ga-sur." The forms of the signs 
uslan, nin, mu, and ru are more archaic than the corresponding signs 
in Gudea's inscription and agree with those of the dynasty of Akkad 
and even older periods, though other signs on the whole would point to 
a somewhat later time, perhaps the time immediately after the Akkad 
period. Similarly, language and orthography agree with that of the 
Akkad period. Especially, however, it may be noted that the Ititi in- 
scription not only in its language, in its orthography, and in the forms 
of certain signs, but even in its proper names shows the closest affinity 
with the Old Akkadian tablet material from Nuzi published by Meek 
in HSS X. Note that the personal name I-ti-ti occurs on five Nuzi 
tablets, 31 and the personal name I-nin-k-ba once in No. 211, line 15 
(as father of an I-ku g -sai 2 -lim). The city of ga-sOr 11 ' is mentioned on 
nineteen tablets, and on one of them (No. 57, L 8) it is written ga- 
suru (i.e., with the simple sag sign), as in the Ititi inscription from 

» A seal Impression of I-zMDagan | sakanak Ma-ri | warad mis- aDa-gan, Andrae. 
AIT A, p. 103, Fig. b. cannot be used for exact dating, since the time of Mas-dBagan him- 
self cannot yet be established with chronological exactness. 

" Andrae, AITA, p. 53; Schroeder, KAHI 0. No. I. 

"On the forms of Old Assyrian mer'um (mor'um) "child," "son," see Gelb, IAV 
( = OIP XXVII), pp. 21 ff . Frofessor Gelb points out that the nominative and accusative 
form me-ro-iu ( < mord : iu). "his child, his son." to be contrasted with the genitive form 
me-er-i-iu ( < marl-su, "of his son," suggest mira ( < mars') as the usual construct form 
("son of . . . ,"), but notice that in texts which form, e.g., the genitive plural or dual as 
mn-re ( < mart) — so. e.g.. IAV, No. 56, 11. 58 f. — the construct of the singular might be ex- 
pected to be mdra or perhaps even mar (mo>). rather than mera' ! As regards Old Akkadian , 
the language of the Ititi Inscription, all evidence for an accurate reading of the Ideogram 
dcmu Is still missing. 

11 To date the name has been read Ia-ku-la-ba. The wedge combination read as ktt, 
however, shows the form of the sign Me, wi, etc., and not that of the sign *u. Moreover, 
the wedge group read as a (In (a) is totally different from the a in 11. fl and 8. Finally, in 
the interior of this group of three wedges read as n there Is visible another horizontal 
wedge, which makes the sign a mcisos ( - bal). This, together with the following tug. 
forms the sign sin ( - musus-ecu), best recognizable in Andrae'scopy. The occurrence of 
the same name In-nln-la-ba with a completely unmistakable nin In Meek's Nuzi texts (see 
above) removes any doubt concerning the signs composing the name, 

" Sign j ur u - no. 

11 Nos. 143. 1. 16; 154, col. 2, 1. 4; 155, col. 5, 1. 6; 175. col. 3, 1. 4; and 153, cot. 3. I, 24 
(in the last passage a man from ga-ma-zifc). 
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Assur. Especially important for our present purposes, however, is the 
fact that the city of A-siir ki itself is mentioned on seven of the Nuzi 
tablets. 32 Judging from the forms of the signs, the appearance of the 
tablets, etc., the group of Nuzi tablets that corresponds to the Ititi in- 
scription belongs to the time of the Akkad dynasty . At that time, 
therefore, the city of AsSur already bore this name. This date, indeed, 
would seem to be supported, or at least not contradicted, by a calcula- 
tion of the possible date of Tudia, the first of the rulers mentioned in 
the list. We have seen that Uspia should have reigned at least a quar- 
ter of a century before Zu(r)-Nammu, i.e., in the time of the last 
Qutean kings. If we now assume that the fifteen nomad rulers before 
Uspia ruled about 150 years, i.e., on an average 10 years each, and if 
we further assume— as the most unfavorable ease for our calculation — 
that the dynasties of Akkad, Uruk IV, and Qutium were strictly con- 
secutive, Tudia would be at least a contemporary of Dudu, the last 
king but one of Akkad. But if, as is very likely, the kings of the 
Fourth Dynasty of Uruk ruled contemporaneously with the successors 
of §ar-kafi-sarr6 of Akkad, Tudia, would be a contemporary of that 
fifth king of Akkad. If, furthermore, also the first Qutean kings were 
contemporaries of the successors of §ar-kali-sarr£, the date of Tudia 
would fall already in the reign of Nar&m-Sin, fourth king of Akkad. 
But we have based our calculations concerning the presumable length 
of the reigns of the first group of AsSur rulers on rather reasonable, 
i.e., intentionally low, figures, representing probably a minimum. Any 
increase in the presumable figures for the regnal years or generations 
will, of course, place the presumable time of Tudia even further back. 
It must also be realized that in the absence to date of any pertinent 
information we cannot be absolutely certain that Tudia actually, as 
it would appear from the king list, was the first ruler of the AsMr 
tribe after it took possession of the site of future AsSftr. For the fact 
that the compilers of the king list begin with that ruler might be owing 
simply to the fact that he was the earliest one to whom their sources 
reached back, while the nomad rulers before Tudia were forgotten. 
Nor can we, as long as we have no certain information on the origin 
of the first section of the list, be absolutely sure that the nomad leaders 
enumerated in it actually, as it would appear from the king list, repre- 

n -Nos 38, col. 6. !. 2; 37, col. 1,1.3; 151, ool. 1.1. 11; 153, col. 10,1.2; 154, col. 1, 1. 11; 
160, col. 4, 1. 5: 169, 1. 15. 
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sent an uninterrupted line of rulers. For example, in case their names 
were gathered from old tales or songs handed down by word of mouth 
— a possibility with which we may have to reckon — it would be possi- 
ble that the list reproduced in the king list comprised only the famous 
leaders of the tribe, while those whose reigns were not filled with 
stirring enterprises that could inspire the poets were forgotten by the 
generations following them. In such a case the date of Tudia would 
naturally be moved into a period more or less earlier than that to 
which our calculations based merely on the king-list names would 
safely lead us.* 8 That in the period of the dynasty of Akkad a settle- 
ment existed on the site of Assur is indicated also by a small clay 
tablet and a stone document recording a purchase (both found at 
Assur) whose writing unmistakably shows that they belong to that 
period— provided, of course, that Forrer's statement (in R1A I, p. 
2306) concerning this point is correct. Like the Ititi inscription, how- 
ever, these tablets do not mention the city of Assur. 3 * 

That the site of Assur bore a city even before the dynasty of Akkad 
is shown by Andrae's excavation of the Istar temple area. The lowest 
layers, underneath which Andrae found only virgin soil or the rock of 
the hill, are those designated by him as G and H (the latter is the 
lower of the two). Layer G contains debris with traces of a big con- 
flagration. This as well as the fact that the floor of the then existing 
IStar temple was strewn with broken statues and cult objects unmis- 
takably indicates that the temple and presumably the whole city had 

" I wish to emphasise that with these purely methodical deliberations it is in no way 
proved that tho list cannot be based on perfectly good historical tradition. As matters 
stand, I.e., as long as we have no contradictory evidence, from the standpoint of method 
it is, of course, advisable first to try to utilize only the data actually given In the king list, 

n To be sure. It might perhaps seem a little Improbable that a new city named AssOr 
should have sprung Into existence in such a comparatively short time after the presumable 
reign of the first ruler or the Assur tribe, if It Is understood that the first occupation of the 
city site took place in his reign. That would, however, be In no way impossible, for when 
the domicile of the tribal god was permanently established at the site of later Aisflr and his 
sanctuary became the recognized center of the tribe, a settlement— at first, of course, 
small, around the sanctuary and probably at first belonging to the sanctuary— would at 
once have sprung up, and, furthermore, the leader of the tribe will , of course, at once have 
done what he could to fortify not only the sanctuary but also Its dependencies and the 
approaches to it west and south or the city. Actually, however, we have to date no indica- 
tions whatever that the place mentioned in the Nuzi texts as A-Sur'i was anything but 
a small town that doubtless could have developed within a very short time. (Meek, HS8 
X, Nos. 36, col. 1,11. 1 f.: 151, col. 1,11. 10 f,; 153. col. 10, 11. 1 f. ; and 154. col. 4, 1. 5. men- 
tion a man named A-hu-(ab from A-sur," at Nuil. Nos. 160 and 169 have a note at the 
end of the tablet Inscription that certain men received grain, beer, rat of a swine etc at 
A-Sun". 
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been burnt down by an enemy who stormed the city. After that 
catastrophe the place to all appearances remained uninhabited for 
some time, during which the upper layers of sun-dried bricks of the 
building walls crumbled until the debris covered the whole temple 
area." Unfortunately the statues found in the temple remains bear no 
inscriptions which might have made it possible to determine the ac- 
curate age of Layers G and H,"> Nevertheless, a mere glance at the 
"Zottenrock" worn by the men of Layer G — they wear it around the 
lower part of the body, leaving the upper part unclothed 37 — shows 
that these people lived in the same period as, for example, Lugal-da-lu 
of Adab and Zu(r)-Nanse and E-anna-tum of Lagas in southern 
Babylonia, all of whom wear the "Zottenrock" in exactly the same 
fashion. 83 But whether the city that found its end in this catastrophe 
already bore the name AsSur, we have no direct means of proving or 
disproving, since inseriptional finds from which this might be estab- 
lished arc not at hand, and especially since the results of the excava- 
tions at the Assur temple site from which we might perhaps learn 
whether or not a temple of Asstir existed there already in the G and H 
periods have not yet been published. This much, however, may be 
said : that to date it seems more satisfactory to assume that it was only 
after the destruction of that old city and perhaps, as hinted above, 
only after some time during which the city remained uninhabited that 
the Assfir tribe took possession of its site, at least for the purpose of a 
new settlement there. For in this case we would have the possibility 
of considering Tudia, in accordance with the king list, as the first ruler 
connected with the city Assur, or rather with the AsSur sanctuary es- 
tablished in the northeastern corner of later AsMr, without having to 

» As far as the period is concerned. Layer G therefore actually represents only the end 
of the period represented by Layer H. 

» Andrae's assumption (AITA, p. 8) (hat the adding of oiplanaMiry Inscriptions to a 
statue was a prerogative of great rulers, while the smaller princes wore forced to content 
themselves with the making and setting-up of statues without inscriptions (of. also p. 23 
In the discussion of an Inscriptionless statue of the E period: "Das inschriftlose deutet 
viellelcht gerade auf das Vasallentuni. wenn es Uberhaupt dem Vasallen erlaubt war, sein 
Standblld aufzustellen") is, of course, wrong, and no argument for the dependency of 
Assyria upon Babylonia, etc, , can be drawn from it. All a vassal would have had to do if he 
felt inclined to hint at his dependency upon another ruler was to make use in his inscrip- 
tion of the well-known formula: "for the life of X, king of Y," 

" AITA, Pis. 30 and 32. 

"Cf. the plate illustrations 9, 11. 22, and 54 In Meissner. Babylonien und A«i»ri«», 
Vol. I. The same "Zottenrock" — the artist, however. Indicates only two rows of "Zotten" 
— Is worn by an archaic ruler of Mari (Meissner, op. cit., plate Illustration No. 21} belong- 
ing to that period. 
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resort to the hypothetical assumption of wholly unknown additional 
rulers before Tudia. Moreover, the previous destruction of the old city 
would be a good explanation for the occupation of its site by a nomad 
tribe and the establishment of a sanctuary of their tribal deity there. 
At any rate, what to date has been excavated below Layer G — prac- 
tically only Layer H— docs not seem to indicate any similarly favor- 
able occasion for the occupation of the place by a nomad tribe. 

The opinion just expressed receives additional support from the 
fact that in the inscriptions the city of Assur is frequently mentioned 
as bal-bad 11 '. In point of fact, the geographical explanatory text 
5 II 12, No. 6, of which we here quote, as sufficient for our purposes, 
only the following first four lines: 



'as-Sur^ 
'bal-bad* 1 
'si-mur-ra 1 '' 
'sirarai 1 '' 33 



SA-URU 

gA-rau 

zap-pan 

rae-e-tur-ni 



gives us three names for the city, namely, Assur, bal-bad", and sX- 
URU, while the corresponding lines of the similar text KAVI, No. 183, 
obv., lines 17-19: 



si-ra-ra 



sirara 4 ki1<J 
si-iir-ru 1 *' 



si: 

su 



«"m*«-tur-ll(?) 

illl za-pan 

""sa-uru 



omitting the common As-sur*', gives the two names bal-bad 1 " and 
4,u sA-uru. For a better understanding of what these texts tell us it 
may be pointed out that the first of the three columns that are identi- 
cal in both texts, i.e., the first column of the 5 R text and the second 
column of the Assur text, lists certain cities under the names borne by 
them in a former period, while the last of the identical columns names 
the same cities under the names in use at the time when the list was 
drawn up, i.e., under the names by which the cities were known in the 
latest Assyrian periods. Thus the last two fines of the above quota- 
tions reveal that the two cities known in the old period as Simurru and 
Sirara in the late Assyrian periods bore the names Zappan and M%- 
turni (Me-Tumat, etc.), while the first two lines of the 5 R text tell us 
that the city formerly known as As-sur ki or bal-bad 1 ", respectively, in 



"I.e., Thurcau-Dangin's sirard. 
" Tlmreau-Dangin's sirdra. 



*1 A'JIIH. 
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the latest period was called sa-uru, i.e., Llb-ali (Libbu-ali, Libbi-ili, 
etc,),* 5 a name found quite frequently in late inscriptions — so, e.g., 
also in the colophon of the Khorsabad king list in the title, "'"''"Sd-kin 
dh LdbM-dli, of the limmu official Adad-EN-GiN. 

The functions of the middle column of 5 R 12, No. 6 ( = third col- 
umn of KAVI, No. 183), will be readily understood when one disre- 
gards the last columns in both texts, i.e., those which give the late 
name of the city listed in the first or second column. For, by so doing, 
it will at once be apparent that 5 R 12, No. 6, represents or imitates 
a Sumero-Akkadian "vocabulary," with column 1 as its Sumerian and 
column 2 as its Akkadian column, while KAVI, No. 183, represents a 
so-called three-column syllabary with column 2 {its middle one) rep- 
resenting the Sumerian column, column 3 representing the Akkadian 
column, and column 1, like the first column of the syllabaries, giving a 
phonetic rendering of the "ideogram" of the Sumerian column. In 
many instances the "Akkadian" column of the two texts actually gives 
the Akkadian translation of a Sumerian city named in the Sumerian 
column, but naturally only in ease such a translated name had been 
used by the Akkadians of the older periods, while in those cases where 
also the Sumerian name was used in Akkadian, the Akkadian column 
indicates this fact, in accordance with the well-known custom of the 
vocabularies and syllabaries, by the word $uma, "the same (name,)" 
here, as usually, expressed by the abbreviation 5u, i.e., fe{-ma). In 
cases where the old name of the city was Akkadian or of foreign origin 
but thoroughly Akkadianized, this name too is placed in the "Su- 
merian" column, which is recognized as the proper column for the 
word to be explained; in such a ease 5 R 12, No. 6 4- 2 R 52, No. 2, 
leaves the "Akkadian" column blank, while KAVI, No. 183, which 

" To date we have in the inscriptions no direct statement on the reading of the signs 
eA and ne as components of the city name sA-cau, but this very fact can be taken as an 
indication that the two signs have to be read as they were read anywhere else in the As- 
syrian inscriptions. I.e., as lit, Ubbu. or libbi, and as 4!u, the whole name therefore being 
Lib- Mi , Li bhl-ili . etc . . "heart of the city , " This is corroborated by the fact that in the let ter 
KAVI. No. 168, 1. 6, where we read ... i-na "''tit-ti-dii, the first component of the name 
Is written lib-bi. Very difficult to answer, however, is the question why a name meaning 
H 'heart or the city 1 h replaced the old name ASsdr. "Heart of the city" would be a good desig- 
nation for what we would call "the inner city" or "the innermost part of the city." "the 
center of the city." but It might perhaps have been understood as "the city nucleus," i.e., 
as designation of the old part of the city, which because it contained the temples and pal- 
aces was the most important part of the later, greatly extended city and therefore became 
the name of the whole city. Or should we assume that the name developed from the ex- 
pressions tina) libbi Ali, "in the city," ana tibbi Ati. "Into the city." etc.. similarly as the 
name Statnbulfor the older Konstantinopolisdevelopod from tit ten polin, "into the city " ? 
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lists no older Akkadian names, also in the case of Akkadianized names 
of foreign origin has a $u(-ma) in its "Akkadian" column. 

According to these rules, it would seem to follow from the first lines 
of 5 R 12, No. 6 — provided, of course, the copy is correct —that As- 
fiur ki was a Sumerian name, while bal-bad 1 " represented an early Ak- 
kadian or Akkadianized name. This, however, would seem rather 
strange in the light of our previous deductions. Moreover, the name 
bal-bad 1 ", however one might try to read it, looks neither Akkadian 
nor Akkadianized. To be sure, the name bal-bad 11 ' is known to date 
only from comparatively late texts, but this certainly is no proof that 
it is a late invention, for in the later centuries of the Assyrian empire, 
when historical researches began to flourish, kings as well as scholars 
were fond of using almost forgotten early geographical names, and it 
may be, or rather it seems very probable, that bal-bad 11 ' is such an 
old name revived in the later centuries. Note especially that ASsur- 
aha-iddina 43 and Samas-suma-ukin, 44 after having traced their origin 
to King Bel-bani, son of Adasi, call Bel-bani a pir'u bal-bad 11 ', which 
if it meant simply "a descendant of (the city of) ASsur" would make 
ho sense, but if it means "a descendant of (the pre-ASsur city of) bal- 
bad 1 "" would trace the origin of the royal family as far back as the 
Sumerian period to which Lugal-da-Iu, Zu(r)-Nanse, and Eannatum 
belonged. 11 ' Note also that Assur-aha-iddina and Samas-suma-ukin, 
wherever they refer to Bel-bani, call him king of Assur, not king of 
bal-bad"', while whenever the old deseendancy from a city is referred 
to, the city is always bal-bad 1 ". Similarly, Sanu-ktu II in his report 
on his eighth campaign (1. 113) calls himself zir bal-bad" 1 . Note, 
finally, that Samas-stima-ukin in his bilingual inscription (5 R 62, No. 
2) uses bal-bad" 1 in the Sumerian column, alongside the Sumerian 
names Ka-dingir-ra" 1 and Tin-tir" 1 for Babylon and ud-kib-nun"' 
for Sippar, while in the Akkadian version he refers to the last three 
cities as Ba-bi-lu, Su-bat-ba-la- v u, and Si-ip-par. This fact shows that 
bal-bad"' was considered to be, if not a Sumerian, at least a Sumerian- 

" Nies and Reiser. HRETA, No. 28, 1. 38 (duplicate: B.M. 8MS-7. 209 - Meissner 
and Rost, BA 111. 353. 1. 31), 

" Lehmann, SamoJ-Jum-mHn. Pis. VIII ff. (ah. 82, 7-14). 1. 23. 

« Probably a more direct proof would be available If we wero able to interpret correctly 
the words ii-»[T-tl jn-a-ii l& (ia-rua(?)-Jii bai^bad* in Meissner and Rost, op. clt., pp. 
ml, which to all appearances form an apposition to the preceding 'B/l-\ba-ni\ Mr 
ma, 'Ai-iur*i (of. also itt iai-ru-ii-lu ki-iit-li fo-o-fi immediately after pir'u bhi^bad" iu- 
f*-N in HRETA, No. 2s. I. 31). 
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ized name that could be used in Sumerian inscriptions, 45 This, more- 
over, is clearly indicated by the equation bal-bad 11 ' | su in KAVI, No. 
183, which designates bal-bad 11 ' as the Sumerian as well as the Akkad- 
ian name of the city. Summing up, then, we may state that all our 
evidence outside 5 R 12, No. 6, seems to favor the assumption that 
bal-bad 111 was a name used in the Sumerian periods and therefore 
probably was the name of the city that existed at Qal c at Sergat before 
the city of AsSur sprang up there. 

On the basis of these observations it would appear that in 5R 12, 
No, 6, the su is only erroneously placed after As-sur ki in line 1, instead 
of after BAL-BAD ki in line 2. Since KAVI, No. 153, does not have the 
equation As-sur ki = ""Libbi-ali, this equation evidently is a later 
interpolation and as such should, of course, have its place after the 
equation bal-bad 1 " | su j Libbi-ali. Now it will be observed that 
5 R 12, No. 6, lines 2-8, enumerates the cities in reverse order as com- 
pared with KAVI, No. 183, lines 14-19, and that by reversing the 
order of 5 R 12, No. 6, lines 2-8— this for the purpose of adapting the 
sequence of the equations to that of KAVI, No, 183 — As-stir ki would 
actually follow' bal-bad 111 . If we now assume that KAVI, No. 183, has 
preserved the original order and that also the text from which the 
compiler of 5 R 12, No. 6, took the equations of Libbi-ali with AIMr 
and bal-bad ki had that original order, the explanation of the mis- 
placed su would be simply this, that the compiler of 5 R 12, No, 6, 
when reversing the original order of the bal-bad 11 ' and As-sur ki equa- 
tions, simply forgot to change also the position of the su in the "Ak- 
kadian" column of that prototype, this su therefore incorrectly re- 
ferring now to AsSur instead of to bal-bad 11 '. 47 

"Unfortunately we are not yet in a position to establish beyond any 
doubt the correct reading of bal-bad 11 although a hint to that effect 
may perhaps be given in the bilingual inscription of Sama£-suma- 

** In the passage just quoted bal-ba^ is, of course, used as a name for the late city of 
A£5ur, exactly as In the colophon of our king list and In the colophons of many other In- 
scriptions. 

"Apparently also the unmodified Ttr-ga-an 11 (Tir-qa-anK), which In 5 R 12, No. 6, 
precedes but in KAVI , No. 183. follows the two modified cities of that name, Is a later Inser- 
tion. KAVI. No. 183, In that it places this Tir-qa-an at the end of the group, apparently 
again has the original text. This may perhaps be true also of its equation of this Tirgan 
with Slrqu, since we know from Samsl-Adad I's inscription ZA, XXI, 247 a., that this city 
at bis time bore the name Tir-qa* 1 . The equation with Sa J Bu-la-la In 5 R 12, No. 6, and the 
apparent confusion In all other Tirgan equations may at least in part again be due to the 
reversion of the original order. 
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uktn* B by its rendering of the bal-bad 11 ' of its Sumerian column with 
bal-ki in its Akkadian column. As shown by the rendition of Ka- 
dingir-ra ki , Tin-tir ki , and 2imbira ki with Ba-bi-lu, Su-bat-ba-la-tu, 
and Si-ip-par, the author of the inscription makes it a rule not only to 
render the Sumerian place-names in the Akkadian version with their 
Akkadian equivalents 49 but also to write them with purely phonetic 
characters such as were employed in the Akkadian system of writing 
of his time. Moreover, although in the Sumerian version the scribe 
never fails to add the place determinative hi after the names, in the 
Akkadian version he never uses it. 60 Now, the bal-ki with which he 
renders the bal-bad 11 ' of the Sumerian version is commonly thought 
to be a mistake for bal-bad 11 ', but, plausible as this emendation seems 
to be, it would not conform to the rule that the Akkadian text does 
not use the determinative As. Everything, however, would be in order 
if bal-ki could be explained as a phonetic rendering of bal-bad 1 This, 
of course, would mean that the sign transliterated as bad should be 
read ki. However, such a phonetic value or even a similar one for the 
sign bad is not know r n, but one might perhaps think of the phonetic 
value As>5, with which according to Zimolong, Ass, 523, column 2, line 
35, the sign idim as Sumerian equivalent of Akkadian irkalh, "nether 
world," 51 is to be read and for which one can unquestioningly assume 
a shorter value ki. But whether the second sign of bal-bad 1 " is the 
sign idim instead of bad — the two signs are no longer distinguished in 
the late periods— is a question that could be answered only on the 
basis of additional evidence. 61 

"5 R 62. No. 2. 

41 To be more specific, with the names listed in the "Akkadian " column of the geo- 
graphical texts discussed above. 

* a In addition to the examples already mentioned . ef. also Atn-na-nu fci and Ki-in-gi- 
U^-ra in the Sumerian column but Am-na-nu and mat Su-me-ri u Ak-ka-di-1 in the Ak- 
kadian column, 

■' Although in CT XXV. 8: K 4349. etc , II 10f.: 

d » m . m » KUR 1 [diiV-fi-fum 
din.mi KUR \*ir-kal-la 
d Eua according to the gloss(E) is to be read ammo, one may, nevertheless, note the close 
connection between k u r « ladii, etc., and kit = irkallQ. 

» From Meek, HSS X, No. 177, which In 11.4 f, has the entry: "15 ... . pigs in Ji-ia-Ia- 
ba-ad/t" one cannot draw any conclusions (at least not directly) concerning a reading 
b a i it - b a d/i u for BAL-BAU*', since the phrase apparently means "in §u-Balabad/t," 
i.e., "in (the village or town) of (a person by the name of) Balabad/t," Nor Is there any 
evidence for a reading BaJa^8umun u . "the old district, city or mansion." although h.h.- 
BABk in some inscriptions evidently Is used as a name for the old part of Assiir. 
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III. THE SECOND GROUP OF KINGS 

The second group of kings enumerated in column 1, lines 11-20, 
consists of the following: 



26. 


Aminu 


mar Ilu-kabkabi 


25, 


Ilu-kabkabi 


mar lazkur-iiu 


24. 


Iazkur-ilu 


mar Iakmeni 


23. 


Iakmeni 


mfir |akmesi 


22. 


Jakmesi 


mar Ilu-Mer 


21. 


Ilu-Mer 


mfir Hajara' 


20. 


Hajani 


mar SamAni 


19. 


Samanu 


m&r Hale 


18. 


gale ' 


mar Apiaial 


17. 


Apia&al 


mfir Uspia 



A strange feature of this list is that it enumerates the kings in re- 
verse order, as is evident from the fact that Aminu, the king whom the 
list places at the head of the group, is — according to the statements in 
the right half-column — the son of the king in the second line, the 
grandson of the king in the third line, and the ninth descendant of 
Apiasal, the king mentioned nine lines below that referring to Aminu 
himself. Furthermore, this Apiasal, who is here designated as the son 
of Uspia, is, of course, identical with the Apiasal, the last king of the 
first group, whose predecessor there is stated to have been Uspia, 
Similarly, Aminu, the first in the enumeration of the kings of this 
group, in reality, however, the last king of the group, is identical with 
Aminu, the father of Sulili, who, as we shall see, is the first king of the 
third group. The peculiar manner of enumerating the rulers of the 
second group gives us a most welcome hint concerning the historical 
source for this portion of the Assyrian king list. For the arrangement 
will at once be recognized as being identical to that of the genealogical 
sections at the beginning of a number of inscriptions of earlier Assyrian 
kings, namely, of Ilusumma, 63 Erisum I, M Ikunum, 55 Ertba-Adad I, ss 
and Assur-uballit I." The tablet inscription of AsSur-uballi ¥ , KAHI 
II, No. 27 (= IAaK, XVII, No. 3), for instance, begins as follows: 63 

" IAaK. IV, No. 2. " /till.. VI, No. 3. 

Ibid., V. No. 10. » Ibid., XVI, No. 1 . Ibid., XVII, Noa. 3-5. 

In the above transliteration (he misleading division lines after 11. 8, S, 7, 9, and 1 1 are 
omitted and division Unas placed instead after B. 2. 4. etc., as logically required. Theserlbe 
who wrote the inscription probably was misled by the usual genealogical scheme of his 
time, fn which each new section began with mdr X. 
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T d aWw-uAa/itf sangu d as-sur 
m&T ye-ri-ba-^adad 



*Ye-ri-ba- 4 adad Sangu A aS-Sur 
m&r Vai-lvr-b$l-ni-Se~$ u 

Y A as-iur-bil-ni~h'lu Sangu A a"s-iur 
Hn&r T d aWw-nt'-ra-ri 

Y d aS-Sur-ni-ra-ri Sangu d ai-i«r 
m&r 1 d aS~sur-rabi 



9 1 A aS-Sur-rabi sangu A as-^ur 
m&r Y d en-lil-r>a-$ir 

Y*cn-lil-na-*ir sangu ''ni-sur 
'"hnUr ypuzuri- d aS'Sur Sangu A aS-Sur 

[T\ d as-sur-uballii M-ki-in d m-lil sangu A as-sur 



There can be no doubt whatever, therefore, that the list of the kings of 
the second group is in reality the genealogy of an Assyrian ruler, most 
probably that of Aminu, who heads the enumeration in our king fist. 
Actually, therefore, the compiler of the king list in this portion of his 
.work gives us not the results of his historical studies but the source for 
them. It need hardly be stressed that this fact is of the greatest im- 
portance for our conception of the scientific methods of that scholar 
and more generally of the historians and chronologists of his time. We 
must realize, of course, that the professor of history in the ancient 
school when teaching his class would use that genealogy as well as sim- 
ilar documents only as a basis for his reconstruction of the oldest his- 
tory of his country and that in his oral expositions, of which we have 
no record, he would teach his students — similarly as we do it now — 
to obtain from that genealogy the actual sequence of the kings men- 
tioned therein. He would, moreover, explain that this genealogy was 
the only document to throw fight on the sequence of the kinp of that 
rather obscure period of the ancient history of Assyria, hut, of course, 
he will not have failed to connect with the kings of the genealogy 
wherever possible the rulers mentioned in other sources, such as, for 
example, certain tales transmitted by word of mouth or already noted 
down in writing. Finally, he probably will also have explained— ex- 
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actly as we shall presently at greater length — that the genealogy was 
not completely adequate as a historical document on which to base 
the reconstruction of the whole line of Assyrian rulers in that old peri- 
od and that for this reason he preferred to give his students the evi- 
dence as he found it, namely, as nothing more than a genealogy in- 
stead of as a real list of rulers. 

In order to elucidate the last point — the possible defectiveness of 
the genealogy as a basis for the reconstruction of the actual line of 
rulers for the time covered by that genealogy— it is necessary only to 
realize in what situation we would be if, for example, we had to re- 
construct the line of Assyrian rulers during the period covered by the 
genealogy of AsMr-uballi y I, just referred to, from this genealogy 
alone. We would, of course, have the following line of only seven kings, 
each of whom is, exactly as in the second group of the king list, the 
father of the next king: 

61. Puzur-A&ur III 

62. Enlil-nasir I 
65. ASSur-rabi I 
68. AMr-nerari II 
70. Assur-bel-niSesu 

72. Eriba-Adad I 

73. Assur-uballit I 

But the king lists and the authentic inscriptions of the kings show that 
during this period the following thirteen kings ruled over Assyria: 

61. Piizur-Assur III 

62. Enlil-nasir I, son of Puzur-ASsur III 

63. Nflr-ili, son of Enlil-nasir I 

64. A&ur-saduni, son of Nur-ili 

65. ASiur-rabi I, son of Enlil-nasir I 

66. Assur-iiMn-ahM I, son of ASsur-rabi I 

67. Enlil-nasir II, son of Asaur-rabi I 

68. ASsur-nerfiri II, son of Assur-rabi I 

69. ASSur-bel-nisesu, son of ASSur-nerarc II 

70. AMur-rim-nisesu, son of Assur-nerari II 

71. AsSur-nadin-ahhe II, son of Assur-rlm-niMsu 

72. Eriba-Adad I, son of AMr-bel-niSesu 

73. ASsur-uballit I, son of Eriba-Adad I 

This list contains six kings more than ASSur-ubalUfs genealogy, owing, 
of course, to the fact that in several instances the succession to the 



throne did not follow a straight line but in some cases passed from 
brother to brother, from nephew to uncle, or from cousin to cousin. 
The same may, of course, have been the case during the period from 
Apiasal to Aminu, not to foTget the possibility that the rule of the es- 
tablished royal family may have been interrupted for a short interval 
by the reign of one or more usurpers. To be sure, theoretically it 
would be quite within the realm of possibility that throughout the 
time from Uspia to Sulili succession to the throne actually followed an 
unbroken line (i.e., in all instances from father to son) ; but, judging 
from the fact that elsewhere such an unbroken line for any consider- 
able time is raTely found, 59 one may, to say the least, be not too cer- 
tain that in the case here discussed the straight line of succession ac- 
tually extended over a period of twelve generations. 

But be this as it may, the genealogy preserved by our king list at 
least proves the existence of a quite long-lived Uspia dynasty in that 
early period of Assyrian history. For if we assume only 20 years for 
one generation, it would have ruled 240 years; and with each break in 
the line of succession the period probably would be likely to increase. 60 

The subscription which the compiler of the king list added at the 
end of the second section reads: "a total of 10 kings with (known) 
fathers." 61 The phrase "with fathers" refers, of course, to the fact that 
for each of these kings, since they were taken from a genealogy, the 
name of his father could be given. This phrase implies, moreover, that 
the fathers of the kings of the first group were not known to the com- 
piler, and it is, of course, for this reason that the kings' fathers arc not 
given by him in that group. On the other hand, although the first 
group of kinp is characterized as having lived in tents, no statement is 
made as to where the kings of the second group lived. But the very 
omission of such an express statement indicates that it is to be under- 
stood that they resided in Assur, the capital of the kingdom of Assitr, 
exactly as did the later kings, whose residence at AsSur the king list 

» The most famous example within the Near East for an extended direct succession Is 
offered by the kingdom of Judah with its twelve-generation period from Joash to Jehoia- 
chln, or even, if one disregards the Interruption by the seven-year reign of Queen Athaliah , 
during the twenty-generation period from David to Jeholachln. For Babylonia one may 
recall the ten-generation period from Sumulail of Babylon to Samsu-ditana. 

» Note — for the sake or comparison — that the ten kings from Sumulail or Babylon to 
Samsu-ditana. who represent ten generations, ruled about 286 years. This would make an 
average of 28 to 29 years per generation. 

11 o66i«-i«-nu-ni, literally: "of whom there are fathers" ( ■ "who have fathers"). 
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likewise does not refer to. We have, however, every reason to assume 
that in the original work of the compiler the characterizing subscrip- 
tions to Group I and Group II contained also the items just referred 
to, i.e., that the subscription to the first group did not run merely: "a 
total of 17 kings who lived in tents," but "a total of 17 kings with un- 
known fathers and" — here we anticipate from the following chapters 
— "with unknown regnal years, who still lived in tents." Correspond- 
ingly, the original subscription to the second group will have run : "a 
total of 10 kings with known fathers, but still with unknown regnal 
years, who already had their permanent residence at AsMr." Any 
Assyriologist who has an eye for such features knows that practically 
all extant cuneiform inscriptions offer their content in a much con- 
densed form, leaving unsaid everything that, in the opinion of the 
writer or in the opinion of the later copyist or redactor, a reader versed 
in scribal customs could himself supply according to certain logical 
rules. The group subscriptions of our king list provide a good exam- 
ple for this. They suppress, for example, the negative statement that 
neither the fathers of a group of certain kings nor their regnal years are 
known, since this can be concluded from the positive statement that 
the fathers or regnal years of some other particular group of kings are 
known. For the same reason the positive predicate "who lived in 
tents" in the first subscription is not paralleled by a negative state- 
ment in the second subscription, "who no longer lived in tents"; and 
even the positive statement "but who resided in AsSur," which we 
could add to that negative statement, is omitted because the reader 
could be expected to know himself that kings of ASsur, unless the con- 
trary is expressly stated, must be assumed to reside in Assur. 

It will have been observed that King Apiasal is mentioned both in 
the first and in the second group, in the former as the last king, and 
in the latter as the first king of the group. The total number of kings 
in both groups is therefore not 17 + 10 = 27 but only 26 (= 16 + 
Apiasal + 9). As far as the characterization of the first group as living 
in tents and the inferred characterization of the second group as resid- 
ing in Assur are concerned, this double counting does not present any 
difficulty, for the change from the nomadic life of the earlier rulers to a 
permanent residence at Ass4r can well have taken place in the course 
of ApiaM's reign, i.e., at the beginning of his reign this king, like his 
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predecessors, may still have lived in a tent, though later settling down 
for good in Assur. More disturbing seems the fact that in the first 
group he appears as a king without (known) father, but in the second 
as a king with (known) father. The solution of this difficulty evidently 
is that Apiasal was found by the compiler of the king list not only in 
the source for his first group of kings, which did not mention the 
fathers of the rulers, but also in his source for the second group, which, 
as we have seen, was the genealogy of King Aminu, reaching back to 
Uspia, the father of Apiasal. Viewed from this standpoint, the double 
mentioning of Apiasal actually becomes a proof that not only the sec- 
ond section relating to the kings with fathers but also the list of nomad 
rulers in the first section is based on a historical source or perhaps even 
represents that source. It may be noted that the compiler of the king 
list makes no effort whatever to explain the double mentioning of 
Apiasal, simply trusting that the professor of history who used the 
king list as a basis for his class instruction, or any reader of the king 
list, would be able to draw the obvious conclusions himself." 

The names of the kings of the second group are definitely Semitic, 
though not Akkadian, as is shown by the verbal prefix ia- in Jazkur- 
ilu, lakmeni, and Iakmesi. tJalu is the contracted form of Qaliium, 63 
CT VIII 44a, lines 7 and 12 (about the time of Sumulail). For Samanu 
compare Sa-ma-nu-um, CT VI 44, fine 12 (Apil-Sin). For Qa(i)ianu 
(qatl&n form probably of kiy, "to live" = qat&l form of the qatl form 
ftaj'l < baity, "living") 64 compare Ha-ana-nu of Sam 3 al, Sulmanu- 
asared III, Monolith Inscription, 3 R 7 f., column 1, line 53 = ga-ja- 
a-nu, son of Gabbaru, ibid., column 2, line 24. For A-mi-nu compare 

*' The face that in the second group Apiasal appears as the son of his predecessor shows 
that it would be rash to draw from the simple enumeration of the remaining kings of the 
first group the conclusion that no relationship existed between any of them. Nevertheless, 
since for the leadership of a nomad tribe the principle of heredity naturally plays either no 
role at all or a much lesser one than In a definitely localised state, most or at least some of 
those nomad rulers may actually not be the sons of their predecessors. Quite possibly the 
tendency toward localizing the seat of government In ASSur and the tendency toward her- 
editarlness of the ruler's office may have been parallel developments. To what extent also 
the fact not yet firmly established that the oldest rulers of AgSttr functioned simultaneously 
as high priests of the god Assur may have contributed to making the city of Afesur the per- 
manent residence of the ruler, it is still Impossible to say. Note that already Uspia Is given 
the title iaiiou AMur by Sulmanu-aSared I (KAHI I. No. 13. col. 3, 11. 33 f ) and ASSfir-aha- 
iddlna (KAHI I. No. 51, col. 2, 11. 13 II.). 

i' Written Ha-lHu-um, with sign ia = ju and later - =u; (see n. 67). 

At least as far as the form is concerned, *o(i)idnu is identical with Arabic iuiuan, 
"animal." 
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perhaps Arabic 'amin, "trustworthy," Jakmeni and Jakmesi might 
be either the substantivized present forms of two different verbs, 
kmn and kms (both names in the genitive form), or more probably 
the same verbal form {akme with accusative suffixes -nj, "me," and 
-si ( " Ut), "her." 65 Note that the name Du-kapkapu appears already 
in its Akkadianized form as compared with I-la-ka-ap-ka-pu-u, the 
name of the father of §amsi-Adad I (39) in a Man text (RA XXXIV, 
136). 66 With Thureau-Dangin (ibid.), i-h most likely represents HWi, 
"god" (— Arabic HMh, Hebrew ^Idah.y* These Semitic names of the 
descendants of Uspia make it seem very probable that the name of this 
king and that of his son ApiaSal are likewise Semitic, although I cannot 
suggest a definite Semitic etymology for them." 

Of all the kings of the second group, only one had been known be- 
fore from the inscriptions, namely, Ilu-kapkapi, the last king but one, 
whose descendant Adad-nerari III in his stone slab inscription from 
Kalhu, 1 R 35, No. 3, lines 23-27, claims to be. The inscription, to be 

sure, gives the name as d Iilil-kap-ka-pi with 'HUH ( d £>-4) for iiu (ild). 

Possibly the scribe misunderstood iUil for ilu when the passage was 

■■ If this explanation of -ti should turn out to be correct, it would be an Indication that 
the Semitic idiom to which these names belong do not go with the West Semitic Languages 
but with a group of Semitic idioms from which in some manner also Akkadian derives. 

"The second sign of I- . . -ka-ap-ka-pu, the name of the father of Samsl-Adad I In 
the latter's brick inscription from Assur. KAHI. II No. 3, 1. 4, is not clear but evidently 
was Intended for la too, with tu perhaps a possibility. 

lT The names of the t wo kings are here read as they would be read— and evidently were 
read — by the late Assyrians. It is possible, however, that the names were taken over by 
the compiler of the king list more or less in the form in which he found them written in the 
ancient sources used by him. In this case the old original reading of the names could, of 
course, differ from the manner in which they were read by the Assyrians of the late periods. 
E g , it would be possible that the pi in USpia and AplaSal was pronounced dt and that, 
therefore, the first element or Apiasal was abi, "my father." The variant writing ■ A-us-pl-a 
for D U£-pi-a in several duplicates of the stone tablet inscription of Sulmanu-a&argd (KAHI 
I, No. 13) need by no means represent, as has been believed, either a name form A ; u5pia, 
with an additional syllable u before Uspla. or a name form Aulpia. with initial diphthong 
ay, whose position before the vowelless 3 followed by another consonant it would be diffi- 
cult to explain in a name of Semitic origin, since in the Semitic languages au is the equiva- 
lent of the vowel a plus the consonant it- Evidently the writing A-us-pi-a was found by 
Sulmlnu-aiareo in an old inscription in which, in accordance with the orthographical sys- 
tem of the time when the inscription was written, the initial a probably was used with the 
phonetic value the correct transliteration of the name therefore being 5 LVuS-pl-a. The 
value 'ut Is. of course, derived from the phonetic value '& or a. exactly as the values J ui 
(StAG. p. 4, and ibid., n. 2) and iu of u were derived from its values ..• and fa. There Is 
even a possibility that a as well as [A was used in that early system to express the syllable 
5 li With initial c aii«; Cf. re- p u?-ii < *ra'fl]u, ri-(e- 5 «T-lI < *ri(an c uju (loe. cit.). Note that, no 
matterwhether originally Initial ' or initial ' was intended, the writing A-ui-pi-a { = >Urtii- 
pi-a. etc.) would point to the Semitic character of the name. 
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dictated to him. Or is what looks like l>~{ and kap simply an enlarged 

form of kap, or at least intended for kap"? That Adad-nerari meant the 
ruler of the second group (and not the father of Samsi-Adad I) is made 
clear by the added phrase qur-ud-mu Sarru-ti ™$a T Su-li-li, "before the 
kingdom of Sutili," who though being the last king of the USpia dynas- 
ty in the king list heads the third group of rulers. 

IV, THE THIRD GROUP OF KINGS 

The third group comprises the six kings: 

27. Sulili, son of Ami mi 

28. Kikkia 

29. Akin 

30. Puzur-ASsfir I 

31. Sallinwihhe 

32. neuroma (18... -1853 B.c.) 

Of these rulers, only the first, Sulili, is designated as the son of an- 
other king, namely, of Aminu, the last king of the preceding group. 
It seems remarkable that our list fails to state that Ilusumma was the 
son of Sallim-ahhe' and this king the son of Puzur- Assur I, a relation- 
ship known to us from the inscriptions of Sa-lim-a-hu-um, 8 ' Ilu-su- 
ma, 69 I-ri-sum (Erisum) I, 70 and Ikunum. 71 It is evident that the early 
compiler of the oldest part of the king list did not know those inscrip- 
tions and therefore was ignorant of that relationship, while the later 
redactors of the king list, if those inscriptions had become known to 
them — which, however, is not likely — at least did not enlarge the old 
text of the king list by a statement of their own. Note that also Tukul- 
ti-Ninurta I, where he refers to Ilusumma in his inscriptions, 72 does so 
without designating him as son of Sahm-ajjum or Sallim-ahhe, an in- 
dication that he too did not know of that relationship. On the other 
hand, however, the author of the king list does not designate the five 
kinp after Sulili as sons of a "nobody" (i.e., as persons who became 
king in spite of the fact that they were not members of a royal family). 

"IAaK, III, No. i. 

>' Ibid.. IV, Nos. 1 ( - KAHI II, No. 4) and 2 (Br. Mus. Guide [5d ed.], p. 62, No. 
137). 

» Ibid., V, No. 10 ( = KAHI [, No. 1). 
" Ibid., VI, No. 3. 

" KAHI II. No. 4S, col. 1, 11. 1 f„ nd the duplicate Inscription No. 50. 11. 21 ff . 
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The compiler of the king list evidently leaves the question of relation- 
ship in the case of those five kings completely undecided, showing by 
this that he possessed the truly scientific ability of not overstating a 
case in any respect." 

The names of the last three kings of this group — Puzur-Assur, §a- 
lirn-a-hu-um (§allira-ahh£ in our list), and Ilu-su-ma (Hu-sum-ma) — 
like those of their successors in the next group are of genuinely Akkad- 
ian character, readily recognizable as such. In this regard they sharply 
contrast with those of the first three kings — Sulili, Kikkia, and Akia, 
The name Sulili, however, since its bearer belongs to the Uspia dynas- 
ty, could be expected at least to belong to the same non-Akkadian 
Semitic dialect, to which, as we have seen, the names of the other 
members of that dynasty belonged, i.e., to the language usually re- 
ferred to as West Semitic, etc. It may therefore quite well be— though 
it is, of course, not certain— that it is basically identical with the name 
of the second king of Babylon Sumulael (Sumulailu), of which it 
could be a rather developed form. 74 As regards the hypocoristic names 
Kikkia and Akia, no plausible explanation from a Semitic idiom can 
be given at present, but to conclude from that that they were "Qur- 
rite" and their bearers foreign invaders would go beyond the limits of 
a safe historical reconstruction of events. Even if the two names 
should be of foreign origin, this would not necessarily imply that their 
bearers were foreign invaders. At any rate, our king list shows that 
they do not belong, as has been assumed, to a group of kings of foreign 
origin at the beginning of the history of ASSur. Note, however, that 
hypocoristic names such as those of the two kings, though very fre- 
quently found among the common population, usually are not borne 
by the members of royal families, and it is therefore quite possible 
that Kikkia and Akia were commoners, the former perhaps placed on 
the throne of Aiktir by a revolt, which presumably put an end to the 
Uspia dynasty, while Akia may have ascended the throne either as 
heir of Kikkia or owing to a second revolution. With regard to Puzm- 
A&Sur, finally, it may be noted that the genealogies of his four immedi- 

"In this respect some modem scholars might perhaps loam from their Babylonian ana 
Assyrian predecessors. 

» Direct Identity or the Assyrian king Su-ll-1) with the Babylonian king Sumulall was 
suggested by Homme! in OLZ. 1907. col. ■ I sr. . 



ate successors in no instance trace their genealogy beyond him, a fact 
that might be conceived as indicating that Puzur-A£§ur headed a new 
line of rulers placed on the throne by a third or second revolution, as 
the case may be. Nevertheless, it should be kept in mind that, prob- 
able as this and the preceding deductions are, they are, of course, not 
of a conclusive character, as may be illustrated by the fact that none 
of the three successive kings Arik-den-ili (75), Adad-nerari I (76), and 
Sulmanu-asared I (77), traces his descendance beyond Assur-uballit 
(73), and yet this king was not the first of a new dynasty but the son 
of his predecessor, Erlba-Adad I (72), who again in one of Ms inscrip- 
tions begins his genealogy with Puzur-AsMr III (61), 

The name of the fifth king appears in his own inscription," as well 
as in those of his successors Ilusu(m)ma (32)" and Erisum (33)," as 
Sa-lim-a-hu-um, 78 usually conceived as meaning "the brother is well 
and safe," In our king fist, however, his name appears as Sal-lim- 
aljhe(= ses-mes), "let the brothers be well." The reason for this 
transformation — if it actually was a real transformation— is not yet 
evident. The scribe may, of course, have considered $a~lim as an old 
defective writing of sallim, but the replacement of a-fyu-um, which 
seems to be the singular, by afyfye seems rather strange. 1 * Note also that 

" (AaK, III, No. 1. 

" Ibid., IV, Nos. 1 and 2. 

" Ibid., V, No. 10, 

The same name in the same writing borne by a nu-bandaof Tu-tu-ubK' occurs in 
the account tablet from Drehem, CT XXXII, Nos. 19 ff. (col. 1. 1. 14, and col. 5, 1. 34), 
which is dated In the second year of Ihl-Stn ofUr (11 1-21 of col 1 refer to the flrstyear). as 
well as on Cappadocian tablets, where it is found also in the syncopated Term Salmatjum. 
As Sa-llm-a-hu — without mimation — it is found already in Manistusu, Obelisk, C, col. 
10, 1. 20 (etc.). 

71 Should one assume that in the damaged timmu list at the disposal of the king-list 
compiler the name was preserved only in its genitive form. Sa-llm-a-hll-ini|. with final im 
broken off. and that the compiler conceived this §a-llm-a-t(i as a defective writing of Sallim- 
a&hi? The name is no longer used in the later periods, a fact which naturally could facili- 
tate a transformation. It should, however, be taken into consideration that names of ap- 
parently Akkadian form need not always lie of genuinely Akkadian origin, l.e , they may 
be non-Akkadian Semitic names somehow Akkadlanljed. If Sa-llm-a-fou-um as well as 
the likewise Assyrian ("Cappadocian") Sal-ma-bu-um (cf. S&l-ma-hu-uni-ma, KtKA 
PI. 3:438, 1. 3; Sai-ma-bi-im. CTCT IV 33:113349, 1. 24). which doubtless Is Identical with 
Salim-ahum, should be such a name, the Akkadian case ending -um would, or course, have 
to be separated from the main part of the name, Sallm-ab, Salmab, which would be the 
form of the name in the non-Akkadian idiom (Sal-mah actually occurs in CTCT I 4,1, 241) , 
Since the so-called West Semitic dialect In many names presents Itself In a very advanced 
or. If one prefers, corrupted form, that name might quite well have been shortened from a 
ijiorr original Sallitn-ahljtv Sallim-iiho. etc . and it is quite possible that at the time when 
the name was st ill In use people still recalled that the proper meaning of the shortened 
name was "let the brothers be safe." In this case the name given In the king list would be 
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the king list writes Ilu-sum-ma instead of the Ilu-sii-ma used in the 
king's own inscriptions as well as in those of his successor, Irisum. 
Like the compiler of our king list, already Samsi-Adad P° writes Ilu- 
sum-ma, the Ilu-su-ma of the older inscriptions, therefore) doubtless 
being a defective writing of Ilusumma. 

With the third group of kings we have reached already a period com- 
paratively well attested in the inscriptions. Of Sallim-ahhe' and Ilu- 
summa wc have their own inscriptions with a genealogy reaching back 
to Puzur-Assur, the fourth king of the group. Sulili and Kikkia are 
referred to in late inscriptions, the latter (28) in the spelling Ki-ki-a in 
an inscription of Assfir-rim-nisesu 91 as the earliest builder of a wall of 
the city of A&sflr, later repaired or restored by Ikunum (34), Sarru-ken 
I (35), Puzur-Assur II (36), Assur-nerari I (60), and finally by AsMr- 
rim-nisesu (70) himself. Sulili (27) is found in an inscription of Adad- 
nerari III (104), s - who there designates himself, as mentioned already, 
as the descendant of "IIu(!)-kapkapu, a king of Assur, (ruling) even 
before the kingdom of Sulili." This statement is of great interest, since 
it indicates implicitly that the scribes of Adad-nerari III at the end of 
the ninth and the beginning of the eighth century b.c. knew the group 
divisions in the king list. For the purpose of the statement is to ex- 
press simply the idea that the Ilu(!)-kapkapi referred to is a king ruling 
before the king list's third group of rulers, which is headed by Sulili. 
This observation shows that the group division of the king list had 
acquired a kind of authority with the later scribes, probably for no 
other reason than that the king list was a most handy compilation to 
consult whenever it became necessary to ascertain and to describe to 
others the position of an earlier king in the long line of Assyrian rul- 
ers. 33 

The preserved part of the subscription to this third group of kings 
runs: "a total of 6 kings, [who]se [....] limmu's are destroyed" (or 

rather a restitution of the olderform. I notice that also Levy In MVAeG XXXIII (1930). 
p. 223, n. a, explains the element ialm as shortened from iallim with the pertinent remark 
that the rendering, e.g., of Sal-ma^Adad with "A dad la well" makes no sense, while "O 
Adad, let (the brothers, etc.) be well" would be a very appropriate meaning of the name. 

■lAaK, VIII, No. 1 ( - KAHI I. No. 2), col. 1, 1. 20. 
"Ibid., XIV, No. 1. 
P 1 R 35, No. 3. 

" Note the similar observation with regard to Erllu I on p. 282. 
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perhaps: [the list (etc.)] of [who]se limmu's is destroyed." 84 From it 
we gather the important information that there had existed limmu 
lists covering the reigns of the six kings of this group, although at the 
time when the king list was compiled the limmu's of these kings — 
probably in the only copy available to the compiler — were no longer 
preserved. The fact that the king list mentions limmu's for the first 
time in connection with the third group of kings proves, of course, 
that the compilers of the list did not know of any limmu list covering 
the reigns of kings prior to Sulili. In other words, this ruler was the 
first king for whose reign limmu's were known to have been gathered 
in a limmu list. It was, of course, for this reason or chiefly for this 
reason that the compiler of the king list separated Sulili, although he 
was the son of the last king of the second group, from this group and 
made him the first of a new group of rulers. As already stated, the 
object of his classification of the kings in different groups was not the 
distinction of certain dynasties — in this case he would have counted 
the kings from Uspia to Sulili as one group — but to show on which or 
what kind of historical sources his list was based. We may therefore 
assume that the source for the third group of kings was a limmu list 
beginning with the reign of Sulili, but, as we are told in the subscrip- 
tion, with the limmu's of the first six kings destroyed in such a manner 
that not even the exact length of their reigns could be established with 
certainty. Nevertheless, the grouping of the kings according to the 
character of the source available for the compilation of the king list 
should not mislead us into the belief that the compiler as historian did 
not recognize or attributed no importance to the various dynasties into 
which the long line of Assyrian kings could be divided. For he gives all 
the information at his disposal concerning the relationship of the 
kings concerned, thereby providing the reader with the material on 

«' The rendering "destroyed" is very general, since the literal meaning of ta'afa (He- 
brew i<Jfta|) is undoubtedly "to eat up," German fretun, auffrrtsen. Compare the paral- 
lelism between akatu (Hebrew >akal) and ia'dfu (Hebrew ii(ft)*o() in CT XV 32, rev., 11. 
Sf. (and Deut 32:22). and note also ip-lt- ma pi-i-la Ti-amat a-na la->a-a-lt-lu, "Tl Smat 
opened her mouth In order to devour him." Enuma eliS, Tablet IV, I. 97 (Meissner. Ass. 
Stud., V. 42 f.). When the term is applied to the activity of the Are, the idea "to eat up." 
"to devour." becomes the equivalent of "to destroy," and It Is not Impossible that a 
meaning " destroyed [by Are] " Is Intended here . But — and in poln t of Tact this is more I Ike- 
ly — fa(') J ufu may quite as well refer to the destructive effect of acids, salts, the air, etc:, 
upon the surface or the clay tablet; cf. in German the dttende ( - "eating"), or lerfrettznde 
Wirkung of the agents just named, the term "corrosion" ( - "gnawing") in Latin, the ex- 
pression "rust -eaten." etc. 
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which to base the grouping of those kings in various dynasties but 
leaving it to him to do the actual grouping. 

It should, furthermore, be realized that the first mention of limmu's 
in connection with the third group does not prove conclusively that 
the whole limmu institution originated at the time of Sulili; as said 
before, it proves merely that the compiler did not have at his disposal, 
and did not know of, any limmu lists for the time before Sulili. The 
limmu institution itself, of course, goes back to a much earlier period, 
probably to the first establishment of the Assur cult at AsSur and 
perhaps even into the tribal period before that event, since care for the 
sanctuary and the cult of Assdr, which seems to have been the basis 
for the limmu institution, naturally became a necessity when and 
wherever the sanctuary and the cult of that deity was established. 
Theoretically it is, of course, conceivable that at a later time (e.g., 
at the time of Sulili), a kind of reorganization or legal consolidation of 
the limmu institution took place that might have led, for instance, to 
the official use of the limmu's for dating purposes and thus have made 
necessary the establishment of limmu lists. However, if this took place 
under Sulili, it would be difficult to explain how the whole reign of 
Sulili could be included in those lists and, if it took place under Sulili 's 
predecessor, why llitii pari of this king's reign which followed the re- 
form should have been disregarded in them. At all events, a definite 
answer to all these questions could be given only on the basis of ac- 
tually conclusive evidence to date not available. 

V. THE PORTION OF THE KING LIST DEVOTING AN INDEPENDENT 
STATEMENT TO EACH KING 

With the successors of Ilusumma, last king of the third group, we 
reach the long row of Assyrian kings concerning whom the compiler 
has at his disposal all three of the items of information in which he 
from his chronological viewpoint is primarily or almost exclusively 
interested, namely, the name of the king, his relation to his prede- 
cessor or predecessors, and the length of his reign. In accordance with 
the principles described in the introductory remarks, the list for this 
reason from this point on devotes a complete and independent state- 
ment to every single king except in the case of six consecutive rulers 
who again are treated as a group, but simply, as we shall see, in order 
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to avoid the continuous repetition of the same phrase indicating the 
length of their reigns. ei 

Since each statement devoted to a king forms at least one whole 
sentence — with subject (the king) and verbal predicate (exercised 
kingship for so many years) — this portion of the king list, like all older 
king lists that use that phrase, is actually not a list, if this term is un- 
derstood to mean the mere enumeration of kings, but a chronicle, 
though one of a rather reduced and standardized form. Because of 
this chronicle character of the king list, it is in no manner remarkable 
that in certain cases the statement is expanded, sometimes into a whole 
series of sentences such as could occur without any change of its word- 
ing in an Assyrian or Babylonian chronicle of the usual type. It will 
be observed, however, that these occasional enlargements in no in- 
stance refer to memorable feats of the king during his reign but ex- 
clusively to such events as throw light on the circumstances under 
which an extraordinary change of reign took place. 36 Logically, there- 
fore, these expansions belong together with the reference to the king's 
father, which under ordinary circumstances is a sufficient explanation 
of the succession to the throne of the new king. Even with those en- 
largements the king list therefore must still be defined as a chronicle 
representing a mere chronological skeleton for the various reigns and 
the whole period covered by the list. 8 ' 

■ ■ See, however, later on the basic identity or principle in all groupings. 

** The older Babylonian king lists present a parallel in the remark inserted at the end of 
each dynasty: "The kingdom of (the city) X was overthrown and went to (the city) Y." 

* T A good parallel to the reduction of a chronicle or even an annalistlc history to just a 
chronological framework as described above Is found In the Books of Kings in the Old 
Testament. For when we disregard the many prophet stories, the ubiquitous deuterono- 
mlstlc evaluations or the kings of Israel and Judah. etc., the section devoted to a single king 
frequently is restricted to a mere statement of the relation of this king to his predecessor, 
the equation of his year of succession with the corresponding year or the contemporary 
king of the other kingdom, his age at his accession to the throne, the length of his reign, 
and the equation of the year of his death with a year of his contemporary in the other king- 
dom, while the historical events during his reign are lightly passed over with the — for his- 
torians really annoying — formula : "What else Is to be said of King X and the deeds which 
he achieved (etc.), all that Is written In the annals of the kings of Judah" (or "Israel." as 
the case may be) . 

In some respects the type of skeleton chronicle described above Is reflected also in the 
"book of the generations of Adam," Genesis, chapter 5, and Its subdivisions or continua- 
tions, the "generations of Shem," Gen. 11 : 10-26: (the "generations of Abraham"), Gen. 
21: (1)2-5; the "generations of Isaac." Gen 25: 10f„ 206; Gen. 35:28; the "generations of 
Jacob," Gen. 37:1 f., 47:276-28; etc. Its statements being Likewise in the form of com- 
plete sentences (with the verbs "and he begot," "and he died," etc.), this "hook of genera- 
tions, " too, is a kind of chronicle, but with the exclusive aim of establishing a chronological 
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The section here under discussion forms the great bulk of the king 
list, extending from column 1, line 27, to the very end of the list in 
column 4, line 3 2, and consisting of seventy paragraphs devoted to the 
reigns of the seventy-five kings from Erisu I (33) to ASsur-ner&ri V 
(107). For the purpose of splitting up this long section into several 
subsections, however } we may use as demarcation points the compara- 
tively few cases of a change of dynasty, which also in the king list 
readily catch the eye because of the greater length of the statement de- 
voted to the first king of the new dynasty. But it should be under- 
stood that this division into subsections is exclusively for our own 
benefit; in the king list itself the subsections are in no manner indi- 
cated. 

A. FROM ERISU I TO ERISU II 

33. Er&i I, son of Ilusumma (1852-1813 B.C.) 

34. Ikunu, son of Erisu I (1812- . , . . b.c.) 

35. Sarm-kin I, son of Ikfinu 

36. Puzur-ASsur II, son of Sarru-kin I 

37. Naram-Stn, son of Puzur-AMr II 

38. Erisu II, son of Naram-Sin (17. . .-1727 b.c.) 

In this row each king is the son of his predecessor, including Erisu I, 
whose father is Ilusumma, last king of the preceding group, who in 
turn was preceded by his father, Sallim-ahbe, and his grandfather, 
Puzur-AsMr I, The historian, whose interest, of course, is not cen- 
tered exclusively on the source foundations of the king list as was that 
of the compiler of the fist, would therefore quite naturally join the nine 
kings from Puzur-Assur I (30) to Erisu II (38) into a Puzur-ASSur I 
dynasty instead of placing the first three at the end of his third group 
of rulers and the last six kings at the beginning of his last group. But 
here again we have an opportunity to observe that the group division 
of the king list acquired a sort of authoritative character for the later 
Assyrians. The author of the synchronistic king fist, published by 
Weidner in AOf III 70 f., which synchronizes, though frequently only 
tentatively, the kings of Assyria with those of Babylonia, according to 
the summary in column 4, lines 17 ft., began his list with Erisu, son of 

framework and therefore referring only to such periods as time from the birth of a patri- 
arch to the birth of his son ( - a generation) . to periods determined by epochal events, such 
as the groat flood, the immigration Into Egy pt, etc. 
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Ilusumma, of Assyria and Sumulail of Babylon, but it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine any reason why the list should begin with these kings 
— it might quite as well have started with the synchronism between 
Ilusumma and Suabu known from the chronicle CEBK II, 3-14 — ex- 
cept that in our king list Erisu I heads the section here under discus- 
sion, or rather, as will be explained more fully kter on, heads the 
Assyrian limmu list as far as It was known to the later generations. 

In the first paragraph of the section here discussed, which contains 
the statement devoted to Erisu I, the king has after the words EriSu 
m&r IluSumma as a further apposition to Erisu a relative clause of 

which, however, in the Khorsabad list only [ ] . . -sw-nt 

and in the Nassouhi list only [. l]i-ma-ni-$[u-ni] is pre- 
served. Probably the clause is to be restored as Sa abtt^§u-ni sa(?) li- 
ma-ni-su-ni, "((first) king) (both) with (known) father and with 
(known) timmu's." This characterizing epithet was, of course, intend- 
ed by the compiler to be mentally repeated in every one of the follow- 
ing paragraphs — in the translation, of course, with "second (third, 
fourth) king," etc., instead of "first," this numeral being supplied by us 
merely in order to make it clear in English that the apposition applies 
to all following kings too. 98 The fact that the relative modification— 
which, of course, corresponds to the similar relative modification in the 
subscription to the third grourj — is here inserted in the paragraph de- 
voted to King Erisu instead of being added (of course, in the plural 
form) as subscription at the end of the whole section column 1, fine 27 
— column 4, fine 32, only on the surface seems to be a deviation from 
the plan on which the first sections of the king list seem to be drawn 
up. Since the king list, as we have seen, is a chronicle, the single, inde- 
pendent statement devoted to a single king represents the basic prin- 
ciple of the king-list plan, while the contraction of several such state- 
ments into a group statement is a secondary development, merely an 
outgrowth of the tendency to shorten the text. According to the orig- 
inal plan, for example, the subscription (as we have called it hitherto) : 
"a total of 17 kings, living in tents," is only a contraction of the seven- 
teen uniform singular appositions "a king who still lived in a tent," 



It need hardly be expressly mentioned that the omission of the apposition in all fol- 
lowing statements is only a further case or the text shortening referred to in previous re- 
marks. 
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one placed after the name of each of the seventeen kings. Nor does 
the position of the relative clause in the middle of the statement de- 
voted to Eri§u, as compared with the fact that in the preceding sec- 
tions the corresponding relative clauses appear at the end of these sec- 
tions (as part of the subscription), represent any deviation, for in ac- 
cordance with the chronicle character of the king list also the three 
group sections at the beginning of the king list should end with a ver- 
bal predicate, which, judging from the statements devoted to a single 
king each, should refer to the number of years they ruled. In the orig- 
inal conception of the king list, therefore, the text of the first section, 
treating of the nomad rulers, must, of course, have run like this: "Tu- 
dia, Adamu, . , . . , in all 17 tent-dweller kings, ruled an unknown 
number of years." The words "in all 17 kings living in tents," which in 
the present text of the king list appear to be a kind of subscription, 
therefore originally formed an apposition to the subject of the state- 
ment exactly as does the relative clause in the Erisu statement. In the 
present draft of the king list the verbal predicate is omitted because it 
was reasoned that the fact that the length of the reigns of the kings 
concerned is not stated would make it perfectly clear that it was not 
known. 89 

Much has been speculated on the Assyrian kings of this period. 
Basing his views in part on the genealogies contained in the inscrip- 
tions of Ikfinu 90 and Sarrakin I," and in part on certain king-list frag- 
ments found at Assur 9! Weidner in his latest attempt 83 tried to recon- 
struct the following row of kings: 4 * Erisu I, son of Ilusumma; Ikunu, 
son of Erisu I; §arru-ktn I, son of Ikunu; Puzur-Assur II; Ah> Assur; 

Rlm-Sln, son of Kudurmabuk; Erisu II; [ ]-Assur; Iz(?)kur-S!n; 

and Erisu III, son of Iz(?)kur-Stn, altogether ten kings instead of the 
six counted in our king list and, of course, also in the Nassouhi list 
and the Assur fragments. The misread Abi-AsSur (5th) and the incom- 
plete [. . . .]-A55ur (8th) are simply wrong duplications of Puzur-Assur 

»■ This omission again is a method of text shortening. 

■« IAaK, VI, Nos, 1 and 3. " Ibid., VII, No. 1. 

»i Schroder. KAVI. No. 14 ( - Weidner, MVAeO XXVI, No. 2.P).5):No. 18 ( - Weid- 
ner, Uc. ctr.); and No. 15 { ^ Assur B); Nassouhi list ( - Assur A), 
•i AOf IV (1827), 18. 

M For the sake of uniformity the names are transliterated as throughout this publica- 
tion. 



II, and both Rim-Sin (6th) and Iz(?)kur-Sin (9th) arc wrong readings 
for Naram-Sin, while the supposed Erisu III (10th) finally is the same 
king as Erisu II. The most gratifying feature of the new information 
gained from the king list certainly is the final disposal of the specula- 
tion that Rtm-Sin, the well-known king of Larsa in southern Baby- 
lonia, ruled over Assyria and was even counted as king of ASsflr in the 
Assyrian king lists. 95 

According to our king list, the length of Erisu I's reign is 40 years, 
but in every other instance the number of regnal years is destroyed. 
In Assur A at least part of the number for Naram-Sin, perhaps 7 
(Weidner: 4), is preserved with no indication, at least in the photo- 
graphs, whether a 10 or several 10's arc or are not to be restored before 
the units. In Assur B the statement on Puzur-ASsur II evidently has 
{h]i-pi, "broken," instead of a number, showing that already in the 
text from which Assur B was copied the number of regnal years of that 
king was destroyed. Whether all copies had this &i-pi, however, is 
doubtful, since Assur-aha-iddina and Sulmanu-alared I give definite 
numbers for the time from Erisu I to Samsi-Adad I, and Tukulti- 
Ninurta gives a definite number for the time from Ilusumma to his 
own reign. On these statements see the following section. 

B. THE SAMSI-ADAD I DYNASTY 

This dynasty, which followed that of Puzur-Assur I, comprises only 
two kings, namely: 

39. SamSi-Adad I, son of Ilu-kapkapu (1726-1694) 

40. Isme-Dagan I, son of §amsi-Adad I (1693-1654) 

The change from the old to the new dynasty is described in the 
statement relating to Sam§i-Adad I with these words: "[Sa]msi-Adad, 
son of Ilu-kapkapi, [at the tjime of Naram-Sin, 96 [to Kardu]nias went. 
In the limmu of Ibni-Adad, [SamSi-]Adad from Kardunias [came up. 
The city (or district) ] . . he seized, 9 ' [. . . years in its midst], 18 

The untenability of this and practically all other theories regarding Rim-Sin and his 
father, Kudurmabuk (inclusive of the theory concerning their rule over El am) &$ well as 
the utter baselessness of the theory — closely connected with those theories — concerning 
the original home of the Amurru on the Puit-i-kuh {Landsberger and Th. Bauer) had been 
set forth by me more than ten years ago in "Martu and Amurru" (see n. 16). 
** The last king but one of the preceding dynasty. 
»' Hardly: "(the whole land) from Kardunias [to . . . .] he seized." 
Conjectural . 
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forsooth, he lived. [In the limmu of ] Samsi-Adad [from 

to A§su]r(?) 89 came up, [Erisu, son of Naram-Sin, fro]m 

the throne he removed. The throne he seized. Thirty-three years 
kingship he exercised." 

It will be noted that it was the country of Kardunias' to which Sam- 
si-Adad fled, and not the land of Hana, as assumed by Nassouhi 100 on 
the ground that §am§i-Adad, according to his inscription (ZA, XXI, 
247 ff.), built a temple of Dagan in Tirqa, according to Nassouhi the 
capital of that country. 101 Moreover, the statement shows that Samsi- 
Adad was not a nephew of the supposed King Iz(?)kur-Sln, as as- 
sumed by Nassouhi 102 and Weidner, 103 for instead of the words \ahi-iu 
s"a Iz-kur]- A dn, "brother of Izkur-Sin," which these scholars took as an 
apposition to Ilu-kapkapu, SamSi-Adad's father, the list actually has 
[ina ta]r-$i m Na-rarn- <> Sin 1 "at the time of Naram-Sin." Finally, a few 
lines farther on, the list reports §am§i-Adad's return from Kardunias\ 
not a fight against Babylonia, as suggested with question mark by 
Nassouhi. 104 Note that the events reported in this passage present a 
close parallel to those related later on in a similar passage on Ninurta- 
apil-Ekur. ws 

Ilu-kapkapi, the father of SamSi-Adad I, is, of course, not identical 
with Ilu-kapkapi (25), the last king but one of the second group. Be- 
tween this ruler and SamSi-Adad I our king list enumerates thirteen 
kings, of whom ten (forming two groups of two and eight kings) are 
the sons of their immediate predecessors, the intervening thirteen 
kings, therefore, representing at least ten generations. 

The fact that Samsi-Adad, although he begins a new dynasty, is 
described in the king list not as "the son of nobody" (i.e., of a man of 
nonroyal birth), but as the son of an Ilu-kapkapu, is significant, since 
the express naming of a new king's father always indicates that the 
latter was of royal status (i.e., had been the member of a royal family 
or even a king himself). That SamSi-Adad's father actually had been a 
ruler is clearly shown by a letter, 106 found at Mari and addressed to 

»' Restoration of the broken half-line not certain but correct in substance. 
'"AOflV, 2. >«Ibid., p. 2. 

"< Ibid , p. 3. "< IhU„ p. 8. Ibid., p. 3. 

'** The Question whether the §am£l-Adad passage could be restored on the basis of the 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur passage was discussed by Nassouhi. 

Actually a copy kept as a record at Mari. 
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some important personage by the son of §am§i-Adad I, Iasmah-Adad, 
who during the later part of SamSi-Adad's reign and at the beginning 
of the reign of Bme-Dagan I ruled as a kind of viceroy over Mari. In 
this letter 1117 Iasmah-Adad first states that in his family no one has 
ever broken an oath and then continues : "In the past Ila-kapkapfl 109 
and lagit-Lim 100 (a former king of Mari) swore each other a mighty 
oath and Ila-kapkapfl did not break his oath to Ljgit-Lim, but Iagit- 
Lim broke his to Ila-kapkapfl." The letter then refers to the fact, evi- 
dently regarded as the punishment for Jagit-Lim's perjury, that Ila- 
kapkapfl destroyed "his [i.e., lagit-Lim's] fortress." 110 If according to 
this letter Ila-kapkapfl was able to wage a successful war against the 
king of Mari, he must of necessity have been a ruler having at his dis- 
posal an army strong enough to place him on an equal footing with 
that king. Unfortunately the Mari letters do not inform us over which 
city or district Ila-kapkapfl ruled, but probably it was the city or dis- 
trict from which §am§i-Adad fled to Babylonia when, as we may sup- 
pose, Naram-Sin of ASSflr seized it, perhaps at the death of Ilu-kap- 
kapi, Samsl-Adad's father. Very likely, furthermore, it was that city— 
which according to the king list must have been situated somewhere 
southeast of AMur 111 — that Sam&i-Adad on his return from Kardunias 

i«Cf. the extracts communicated In transliteration and translation hy Thureau- Dan- 
gin, RA XXXIV 136 f. 

i»»The name is written 1-la-kap-ka-pu-Q in all four places where it occurs in the letter. 
Although the long vowel at the end of the name might be owing to some kind of emphasis — 
it is found quite frequently in letters — nevertheless, the camtani writing of the name with 
final long vowel In this letter seems to Indicate that it belongs to the name. In that case 
the root of the reduplicating kapkApi ( < 'kapkdpi'u, 'kapkdp'u) would be tpi (etc.) 
i.e., a root teniae Mrmae. formation and stressing of the adjective corresponding entirely 
to that of dantliinnu "mighty," < 'danddninu. For iffpi'u > Wpti cf. rabi'um (Instead of 
rabt'um), "great" > rdbii. Kapknpi In Ilu-kab-ka-pl (Ila(?)-ka-ap-ka-pl) could be the 
oridllngless form of •tapMpt'a, while tapfcitjiu in Ilu-kab-ka-bu might represent the same 
form but developed from the younger knpkdpd. 

1M The character of the k and ( sounds Is uncertain. 

i" In the continuation of the letter Iasmah-Adad evidently refers to a similar oath taken 
by Samsi-Adad I and Jahdun-Llm. king of Mari and son and successor of Jaglt-Lim, which 
likewise was broken by the Marl king. As a punishment for this Iahdun-Lim's own serv- 
ants killed him. The letter thus establishes the synchronisms : 

Ilu-kapkapu Iaglt-Llm of Marl 

SaniSl-Adad I lahdun-Lim of Marl 

Iasmab-Adad of 

For the synchronism Samsi-Adad — lahdun-Llm cf . also the Mari letter discussed by 
•Thureau-Dangin in RA XXIV. 138 (a rtdi, by the name of Nur-illiu. who had fled from 
Ekallate, addressed the agent of the king of Marl with these words: "Thou knowest, 
formerly I was a ua-ar-du-um ia bit [a-ak-du-Li-im. but I fled a-na bit ' 1 /$!imj 1 -ii-''.4<iitrf"). 

>ii This follows from the statemont in the king list that §amsl-Adad "came up" to ASsur 
from that city. 
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seized and made his residence for several years, before he finally 
marched to Assfir, dethroned Erisu II, and made himself king of 
Assyria. 112 

With Samsl-Adad I we have reached a point where we can advan- 
tageously attack the problem of establishing a definite chronology for 
the kings of Assyria, at least as far as the Assyrian sources arc con- 
cerned. If we first take up merely the statements of the Khorsabad 
king list and its two duplicates, the situation brought about by the 
recovery of the Khorsabad list is this : we now have at our disposal 
king-list statements concerning the length of the reigns of all the kings 
from Samsl-Adad I (36) down to AsMr-nerari V (107) with the sole 
exception of the two consecutive kings As^ur-rabi I (65) and Assur- 
nadin-ahbe I (66), the statements on the length of whose reigns are 
preserved in none of the three lists. 115 Since beginning with Tukultt- 
Ninurta II (100) connection is established with the well-fixed Assyrian 
chronology after 890 b.c, which is based on the Assyrian Ummu lists, 
Babylonian chronicles and king listSj and the Ptolemaic Canon, we 
are now able to assign— merely on the basis of the king-list figures — 
quite definite dates to all the Assyrian kings after Assur-nadin-ahhe I 
(66), while to the reigns of the kings from Samsl-Adad I (39) to Assur- 
nadin-ahhe* I can be assigned at least minimum dates that fall short 

m Since ISme-Dagan, the successor of Samsl-Adad. before the death of Ms father was 
stationed at Ekallato, which therefore must have been the political and military center of 
an important district — -just like Marl, where lasm&b-Adad wa s stationed — it seems not 
improbable that perhaps Ekall&te was that city On the other hand, in view of the fact that 
Samsi-Adad I in the chronological statement in col. 1, 11. 14-17, of his inscription from 
Nineveh, Thompson, AAA XIX (1932), No. 260 a— he count* there aperlod of 7 daru's ii-iu 
m » inw Akk(iiiim u ( m a-oa-dkU) "a-di lar-ru-ti-ia l1 a-di fa-ba-at Nu-ur-ru-gi* — gives 
such a prominent place to the capture of the city of Nurrugi, one might perhaps be tempted 
to assume that It was this city which Samsi-Adad captured before he took ASSur. But the 
taking of Nurrugi may belong to a later period of SamSI-Adad's reign, since he doubtless 
did not build the Istar tempio at Nineveh until after the capture of ASSOr, which took place 
after that of the unknown city. Nevertheless, it may well bo that Samsl-Adad actually 
wanted to reckon that period from the end of the dynasty of Akkad to the very beginning 
of his rule as king, i.e., when he made himself king of that city south of AssOr. Uossin in 
BA XXXV. 1S2, believes that Nurrugi too was situated south of Assfir, but he fails to give 
clear reasons for his assumption. 

111 Of the seventy-two preserved statements, the Khorsabad list contains all except that 
on Puzur-Assfir III (61), which is supplied from the Nassouhi list. Disagreement in the 
number of years attributed t » a particular king can be observed only in the case of Ninurta- 
apll-Ekur (82), where the Khorsabad list has 3 years instead of the 13 years offered by the 
Nassouhi list. Since, as we shall see, the chronological calculations in the inscriptions of 
certain kings are based on a 13-year reign of Nlnurta-apil-Ekur, the statement of the Nas- 
souhi list has been accepted us correct in all our calculations. If. however, new and more 
authoritative evidence should prove the correctness of the statement in the Khorsabad 
list, all dates prior to 1 1TB would have to be lowered by 10 years. 
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of the actual dates only by the number of years to be attributed to the 
two reigns not preserved in the king list, provided, of course, that all 
the preserved numbers have been transmitted correctly in the king 
list, 114 

The date for Samsl-Adad I can be established, on the basis of the 
king-list statements, by the following simple calculation. 11 * The Khor- 
sabad list ends with the 10-year reign of Assur-nerari V, and from the 
dating of the list in a Ummu of this king's immediate successor, Tukul- 
ti-apil-ESarra III, it is evident that these 10 years comprise the king's 
entire reign. The tenth and last year of Assur-nerari (the year in 
which this king died) is also the year in which Tukulti-apil-ESarra III 
ascended the throne, i.e., the year 745/44 B.C., while the next year, 
744/43, represents Tukulti-apil-Esarra's first official year of reign. 
By adding, to this year 982 years, i.e., the sum of the regnal years, 
as preserved in the king list, of the kings from Samsi-Adad I to Afisfir- 
nerari V, including the reigns of both of these kings, and by designat- 
ing the length of the two unknown reigns as x, the first official year of 
Samsi-Adad I would be 1726/25 (+x) B.C., while his official reign 
would cover the 33-year period 1726/25 (+x)— 1694/93 (+x) b.c. His 
accession year, of course, would be 1727/26+x, which at the same time 
would be the last year of Erisu II. 

ut Absolute certainty on this point can. of course, be obtained only after each number 
lias been corroborated by contemporary or almost contemporary sources. 

ut in order to avoid any possible misunderstandings, it may be pointed out that the 
year here used for datinge as well as calculations is not the year of the Gregorian calendar 
but the Babylonian year, which begins with Nisan ( = March/April). Any Babylonian 
year therefore comprises parts of two Gregorian years, namely, approximately the last 
»t months of the first year and approximately the first 2f months of the second year, and 
for this reason it Is most correctly designated with a double number, e.g., 745/44 b.c. If 
for the sake of simplification this year Is designated simply as 745. it Is nevertheless to be 
understood as 745/44. 

Kuri.tiiT.norf- i In- regnal vcars of a king arc not reckoned, as they commonly are In 
modorn times, from the date of his accession to the throne, but, In accordance with the 
Babylonian practice, from the first Babylonian calendar year after his accession to the 
throne. While this year is considered his first official year, the preceding fraction or his 
reign Is considered as belonging to the last year of the preceding king. 

It need hardly be pointed out that, when dealing exclusively with Babylonian and As- 
syrian chronology or the chronology of those countries that adopted the Babylonian year, 
the only sensible method Is. of course, to base all chronological calculations on this year for 
the simple reason that, since our knowledge of the interpolation of the Intercalary months 
before the Persian period is extremely defective, we actually lack the means for any ac- 
curate Identification of dates given according to the Babylonian calendar, not to mention 
the fact that in case no month Is mentioned it Is usually utterly impossible to decide in 
which of the two years of our calendar represented in part by one Babylonian year the event 
concerned took place. 
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Naturally it will be our aim to replace these approximate dates with 
definite dates by attempting to determine the value of x, which repre- 
sents the length of tbe two lost reigns. The king lists as we have them 
to date do not furnish any clue as to how this might be achieved, but 
fortunately chronological statements made in the building inscrip- 
tions of several kings concerning the periods that elapsed between the 
reign of some early king who built or rebuilt a certain temple and the 
later king who again restored it will help us to attain our goal. To be 
sure, if these statements are interpreted as has hitherto been done, it 
would seem quite impossible to use them for any accurate calculation, 
since at least according to the common conception none of them seems 
to harmonize with the other, the assumed differences varying from 
about thirty to several hundreds of years in some cases. For instance, 
while AsSur-aba-iddina (112)' 16 states that 126 years elapsed between 
the construction of a temple by firiSu I (33) and its reconstruction by 
Samsi-Adad I (39), Sulmanu-asar&i I (77) m seems to ascribe 159 
years to the same period. And while A5sur-aha-iddina 11B reckons 434 
years for the period from the latter event to a still later reconstruction 
by Sulmanu-asar&d I (77) , the last-mentioned king 119 himself seems to 
ascribe to this period 580 years, the whole period from Erisu I to 
Sulmanu-asared I therefore amounting to 560 years according to 
Assfir-aha-iddinu, hut to 739 years according to Sultiiami-a«m*d. 
Again, the 720 years assumed, according to the customary views, by 
Tukulti-Ninurta I (78), Sulmanu-asared I's son, ,!t) for the period be- 
tween Uusumma, Erisu I's father, and himself, agrees neither with 
Assur-aha-iddina's numbers — in comparison with these they represent 
much too high a number — nor with those of Sulmanu-asared — in com- 
parison with these Tukulti-Ninurta's number is much too low! Finally 
641, the number of years assumed by Tukulti-apil-Esarra I (87), m as 
the present text actually seems to indicate, for the period between 
Samsi-Adad III (59) and AsSur-dan I (83) is more than twice as high 
as the sum of the intermediate reigns according to the king list, name- 
ly, 316 years. In view of the fact that there existed king lists as well as 

i« KAHI I. No. 81. col. 2, U. 19 ft. «' KAHI I, No. 13. col. 3, II. 37 ff. 

118 KAHI I, No. 51, col. 2, II. 24 ff,; KAHI II. No. 128. col. 3; 11. B'ff, 

»» KAHI I, No. 13, col. 3. I. 41 +col. 4, 11. 1 ff. 

i» KAHI II, No. 48, obv., 11. M ft., and No. 59, col. 2, II. 5 ft". 

hi 1 R 9-16, col. 7, 11. 64 ff. 
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limmu lists for the whole period from Erisu I to Assur-aha-iddina (and 
his successors) and that the scribes of Assur-aha-iddina (112) as well 
as those of Sulmanu-asared I (77), Tukulti-Ninurta I (76), and Tukul- 
ti-apil-Esarra I (87) doubtless had or could have had access to those 
lists, the assumed amazing discrepancies not only tend to discredit all 
chronological statements of the royal inscriptions, but also tend to cast 
doubt on the correctness of the statements of the king lists. For this 
reason it will be necessary to examine thoroughly the statements in the 
inscriptions as compared with those of the king list (see p. 305). 

We begin with Assur-aha-iddina, the latest of the kings from whom 
we have such chronological references. He ascended the throne in 681 
B.c, his official first year therefore being 680 b.c. Adding to this year 
the 580 years which Assur-aha-iddina 122 states had passed between the 
time when Sulmanu-asared I rebuilt the Aisur temple at AsMr and 
the time when he himself rebuilt or started to rebuild it, we are carried 
back to the year 1260 b.c. According to the numbers given in the 
king list, Sulmanu-asared 's reign lasted from 1272 to 1243 (accession 
year: 1273), and 1260 would therefore be the thirteenth year of his 
30-year reign. Now it has been almost an axiom with some modern 
chronologers who have tried to explain the chronological statements in 
the Assyrian inscriptions that the intervals are to be counted not from 
the year in which the temple, etc., was built or restored by a previous 
king, down to the year in which it again was restored by a later king, 
but always from the first year of reign of the older builder's immediate 
successor to the last year of the later restorer's immediate predecessor ; 
in other words, the statements are always understood as referring to 
the period represented by the reigns of the kings ruling between the 
reign of the early builder and the reign of the later builder. But this 
could not well be the ease in the instance here discussed if the numbers 
as given by the Khorsabad king list for the intermediate reigns as well 
as the number given by Assur-aha-iddina are to stand. For according 
to that list the sum of the intermediate reigns between Sulmanu- 
asared I and Assur-aha-iddina is not 580 but only 562 years— 18 years 
less than the interval given by Assur-aha-iddiiia. 12 - 1 We might, of 

»* KAHI II. No. 126, col. 3', U. 12' ff. 

'■■ If the numbers of the Khoreab&d llBt are adopted, tha difference would even be 28 
years. 
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course, assume either that ASsilr-aha-iddina's scribes made a mis- 
take in their calculation, e.g., that they counted the 18-year reign of 
As§ur-res-i£i I (86) twice, 1U or that they used a king-list copy in which 
the numbers given for the regnal years somehow deviated from those 
given by the Khorsabad text. In point of fact, a striking example of 
such a discrepancy is observed in the statements of the Khorsabad and 
Nassouhi lists concerning the reign of Ninurta-apil-Ekur (82), for 
while the former quite clearly attributes to that reign 3 years, the 
latter quite as clearly ascribes to it 13 years. Nevertheless, from the 
viewpoint of method, the assumption of mistakes should, of course, be 
resorted to only in cases whore no other explanation is possible. As a 
matter of fact, the statement of ASur-aha-iddina agrees perfectly 
with the statements of the king list if only we apply his statement to 
the period between the older and the younger construction of the 
temple (see p. 305). 

When we now turn to As§ur-aha-iddina's statement 125 that 434 
years elapsed between the construction of the AsSur temple by Samsl- 
Adad I (39) and its reconstruction by Sulmanu-asared I, we are, of 
course, again confronted by the question from when to when the period 
of 434 years is to be reckoned. Judging, however, from our observa- 
tion that the number of years given by AsSur-aha-iddina as the inter- 
val between the restoration of the Assur temple by Sulminu-asared I 
and his own restoration must necessarily have been reckoned from 
reconstruction to reconstruction, we might at least expect that the 
same would be true of the interval here discussed. However, there 
remains to be considered the fact that the restoration of a temple as 
large as the ASSur temple could hardly be achieved in one single year, 
and in case it required a considerable number of years, it would, of 
course, be very important for our chronological calculations to know 
whether the interval of 434 years or the next interval of 580 years 
somehow includes the period of construction or whether it is reckoned 
— as would actually seem more natural — only to the year in which the 
reconstruction was begun. In the latter case, any accurate calculation 

1,1 Or, to explain the difference of 2S years resulting when the Khorsabad list figure for 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur (see above) is adopted, that they counted the 28-year reign of Adad- 
nlrirl III (104) twice. 

KAHI I. No. 51. col. 2, ]]. 24 ff.; KAHI II, No. 126, col. 3'. 11. 6' ff. 
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of the whole period covered by the statements of As§ur-aha-iddina 
would, of course, be impossible. Since, however, it can hardly have 
been A&sur-aha-iddina's intention to defeat the whole purpose for 
which he evidently stated such definite numbers as 126, 434, and 580, 
we must necessarily conclude that the intervals given by him were in- 
tended to be considered as being conterminous with each other, no 
matter whether they are reckoned only to the year in which the re- 
construction started — in this case the construction period should be 
included in the following interval — or to the end of the construction 
period — in this case it should be included in the preceding interval. 
Adding, therefore, the 434 years directly to the date indicated by 
A§sur-aha-iddina for the reconstruction of the ASSur temple by §ul- 
manu-asared, i.e., to the year 1260 b.c, we arrive at the year 1694 
b.c. as the year in which, according to Assur-aba-iddina, the older re- 
construction by SamSi-Adad I took place. We have already seen that 
on the basis of the king-list numbers the date for Sam§i-Adad i's 
reign can be established as 1726(+z)— 1694(+z) b.c, and it will 
readily be observed that if the year 1694 is to fall within the reign of 
Samsi-Adad as established on the basis of the king-list statements, the 
value of x (i.e., the number of years comprising the two lost reigns of 
the king list) must equal zero. The exact date of Sam&i-Adad I's reign 
would therefore be 1726-1694 b.c, and the construction of the temple 
by Samsi-Adad I would have taken place (or would have been begun or 
finished, as the case may be) in Samsi-Adad's last year, i.e., the year of 
his death. Furthermore, according to these deductions, the interval 
between Samsi-Adad I's last year and 1272 b.c, Sulmitnu-asared I's 
official first year, would be exactly 421 years, corresponding to the 421 
+ x years, which represent the sum of all regnal years attributed by 
the king list to the kings between SamSi-Adad I and Sulmanu-aaared I. 

But before comparing this interval with the 580 years that seem to 
be given in Sulmanu-asared I's inscriptions for the same period, it will 
be advisable, for reasons soon to become obvious, first to direct our at- 
tention to ASsur-aha-iddina's statement concerning the interval be- 
tween Erisu I (33) and Samsi-Adad I (39) or between the restorations 
of the AsMr temple at Aglur by these two kings. According to ASSur- 
aba-iddina, 1M that interval amounted to 126 years, which, judging 

KAHI I, No. 51. col. 2, 11. 18 ff. 
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from AsMr-aha-iddina's statements just discussed, should likewise be 
reckoned from restoration to restoration. By adding the three inter- 
vals stated by AsSur-aha-iddina, namely, 126 + 434 -f 580 = 1140 
years, to 680 b.c, A§§ur-aha-iddina's official first year, we would ob- 
tain the year 1820 B.c. as the year in which Erisu I, according to Agstlr- 
aha-iddina, built or finished his Afisur temple. With which year of his 
reign, which according to the Khorsabad list lasted the long time of 
40 years, this year 1820 b.c. would be identical, we cannot establish di- 
rectly, since the king-list numbers for Erisu's immediate successors are 
not preserved. 

Now we may turn to the chronological statements of Sulmanu- 
asared I relating to the same restorations of the A&sfir temple as those 
to which A5§ur-aha-iddina's statements (of course, with the exception 
of his last statement) refer. According to the usual conception— and 
it is perhaps not impossible that the scribes of Sulmanu-asarSd I, who 
were responsible for the wording of the inscription, had the same idea 
— the king states 1 * 7 that between the construction of Erisu's temple (or 
even the king's last year of reign) and the reconstruction of the temple 
by Samsi-Adad I (or his first year of reign) not 126 but 159 years 
elapsed, while between the construction of the temple by SamSi-Adad I 
and that by Sulmanu-asared I himself, not 434 or 421 but 580 years 
passed, 11 * the whole period from Erisu to Sulmanu-asared thus appar- 
ently amounting to 739 years instead of to 560 years as stated by Aisur- 
aha-iddina. That these gross deviations should be due simply to an 
almost unbelievable inability of the scribes of Sulmanu-asared I to 
count or add correctly in the then existent limmu and king lists the 
years between the events or kings referred to, seems almost impossible, 
and especially so because in Sulmanu-asared's statement each of the 
two periods is so considerably extended. Even more unpalatable is the 
assumption that in the short space between Sulmanu-asared I (1272— 
1243) and Assitr-dan II (934-912), in whose reign the Nassouhi list 
was written, the contents of the king and limmu lists should have un- 
dergone such tremendous changes that from them the great devia- 
tions in the chronological statements here discussed could be ex- 
plained. The only possible solution of the problem, therefore, seems 

'" KAHI I, No. 13, col. 3, II. 37 ff. 

»■ KAHI I, No. 13. col. 3, 1. 41 + col. 4, 11. I ff. 
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to be that the statements of Sulmanu-asarM I are made according to 
a quite different system of dating, namely, not by defining the inter- 
vals between the various events but by giving the years of a certain 
era. This era can, of course, be no other than that of the then extant 
limmu lists, which, as we have seen, began with the first year of Erisu 
I, while all earlier limmu' s, as is stated in the king fist, had been de- 
stroyed and therefore were unknown to the later Assyrians. 

The correctness of this presumption is proved by a mere application 
of that system to Sulmanu-asared's statements. If we add to 1272 
B.c, which is the first year of Sulmanu-asared 's reign, 580 years, the 
resulting year, 1852 b.c, should represent, according to our suggestion, 
the first year of Erisu Fs 40-year reign. The year 1820 B.C., which, ac- 
cording to AssOr-aha-iddina's statements is the year in which Erisu I 
built or completed his AsMr temple, would therefore be the 33d year 
of this king's reign. It is from this year down to 1694, which is the last 
year of Samsi-Adad I according to the king list and also the year in 
which he built or completed the temple of Assur according to Assur- 
aha-iddina, that this latter king reckons 126 years (1820 - 1694 = 
126). Sulmanu-asared's period of 159 years, however, is not reckoned 
from the thirty-third year of Erisu I but, exactly like his 580-year 
period, from the year 1852 b.c, Erisu's first regnal year and at the 
same time the first year of the limmu era. The 159th year of this era, 
according fo Sulmanu-asarM the year in which Samsi-Adad I built his 
temple, is then the year 1694, i.e., exactly the year in which, according 
to Assur-aha-iddina's figures, Samst-Adad's temple was built. 12 ' 

But, furthermore, if from 580, the number of years ascribed by 
Sulmanu-asarM to the period from the first year of Erisu to the last 

i" Note that the scribe has included io the period or 159 years the year in which the 
temple was built (or finished). 

The fact that the 199 years are to be reckoned from Erisu's first year seems still to be 
Indicated, though now only imperfectly, by the words g iu-ii" S3 lan&u if-iu pall T E-ri-ie 

U-li-ka-ma which must be Interpreted as "When 159 years had passed since (the 

beginning! !] of) the reign of EriSu, (this house again had become weak, and Samsi-Adad. 
priest of AsMr. rebuilt It)." Note that the term ittu pais X is not- used in the ASsur-aha- 
iddlna passage, which has merely * im-vi 6 ianUtt- il-lik-m<i immediately after the state- 
ment that Erisu had rebuilt of replaced the old USpia temple. Similarly, the passage 9 la-ii 
40 ioiidie iUik-ka-ma. etc.. which continues the Sulm&nu-aSarM passage just translated, 
should be rendered : "When (finally) 580 years had gone by (since the beginning of Erisu's 
reign), the temple which SamSJ-Adad ... had built and which (during that time) again 
had become weak and old, was struck by lightning." etc. The omission of "the beginning 
of," by which in the original text the intended meaning doubtless was made quite certain, 
again comes under the head of tendencies toward abridgment of the text. 
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year before Sulmanu-asared's first official year— i.e., the year in which 
he ascended the throne— we deduct the 159 years of the period from 
Erisu I's first year to Samsi-Adad I'b last year {both years included), 
we obtain 421 years as the interval between Samsi-Adad's last year 
and Sulmanu-asared's first year {both years excluded). But that is 
exactly the number of years as could be derived for the same interval 
on the basis of Assfir-aha-iddina's statements as well as— after the 
elimination of the unknown x— from the statements of the king list! 
This fact is of the greatest importance, for two of the three different 
calculations are entirely independent of each other, and the fact that 
they lead to the same result must therefore— barring, of course, the 
possibility of quite unusual coincidences— be regarded as an almost ab- 
solutely conclusive proof that neither of the two consecutive kings 
Assur-rabi I (65) and Assur-nadin-ahhg I (66), the statements on the 
length of whose reigns are not preserved in any of the king lists, had an 
official year of his own and that therefore the destroyed chronological 
formula in either of the two paragraphs devoted to them must have 
been nuB-pi-su ki-min (= DUB-pi-sti sarru-la &purV$), m As a con- 
sequence of this elimination of the two unknown reigns, we are now 
able to establish definite dates— at least as far as the official Assyrian 
chronology is concerned and provided, of course, that the numbers as 
transmitted in the Assyrian king lists are correct— for the whole un- 
interrupted row of Assyrian kings from §amSi-Adad I (1726-1694 
b.c.) down to Assur-bani-apli (668-626 B.C.). 131 Moreover, the date 
for the reign of Erisu I can be established as 1852-1813 B.C. Finally, 
we know that the 86-year period from 1812 to 1727 comprised the 
five reigns of Ikunu, Sarru-kin I, Puzur-Assur II, Naram-Sin, and 
Erisu II, although a definite distribution of these years over the vari- 
ous reigns will, of course, be possible only after discovery of material 
giving the now missing regnal years of the five kings. 

We turn now to the statement of Sulm&nu-asared's son and succes- 

i» The complete disregard or the dob-pi'-Su reigns in the computations of the royal 
chronologere proves that wn-pi-U means not "an unknown time" or "a short time, " and 
not "two years" or "one year." Unquestionably d i e p « Is a term for the portion of the last 
king's last year after this king's death. It Is therefore the equivalent of what elsewhere is 
called the m u - s a g - n a m - i u g a 1 - 1 a of the new king. The -J». which Is evidently 
abbreviated from i-no DUB-pi-iu. refers to the preceding king similarly as does the -M of 
iMi-ffti. a&1*-<ti, etc. 

in To some extent even to Assur-uballit II. last king of Assyria 
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sor, Tukulti-Ninurta I (1242-1206 B.C.). In the gold tablet inscription 
KAHI II, No. 48, and its duplicate, the limestone slab inscription, 
ibid., No. 59, which commemorate the reconstruction of the temple of 
Istar AsMritu at ASsur, this king makes mention of the number of 
years that had elapsed between Ilusumma, the older builder of that 
Istar temple, and his own reign. The numeral signs in question have 
been variously read as 13 M - 780 13a and rnfr # Mi = 720. 133 
The first number is entirely out of the question because 13 would never 

be written^ jj. The space left between the first group of a 

slanting and a perpendicular wedge and the following group of two 
perpendicular wedges clearly indicates that the number is composed 

of the two signs 4^and j^, of which the latter, the number 2, is, 

of course, to be connected with the following substantive the 
whole expression 2 $Ur$i meaning "2 sixties' 7 - 120. Since, in consid- 
eration of the great length of the period in question, the sign before 
2 Su-M should represent a large number, one would naturally surmise 
that it is the sign for ner ,"600," the next higher basic unit above g e 8 
(= Sussu), "60," in the Sumerian sexagesimal system. But note that 
the /ier sign, which is a combination of 60 and 10, 13 < wherever else it 
occurs not only has the "10" wedge after the perpendicular "60" wedge 
—in conformity, of course, with its Sumerian name ges-u, "ten six- 
ties"— but in the later periods also has the "10" wedge moved upward 
to a position on a level with the head of the "60" wedge, the actually 

certain symbols for 600 in the later periods therefore being ^ 
Tukulti-Ninurta's sign, however, has a slanting wedge before 
the lower part of the upright, the form of this sign thus being com- 
pletely identical with that of the sign « {-^) in Tukulti-Ninur- 

>»So, e.g„ Weidner. MVAtQ. XXVI (1921). No. 2, p. 30, and Luckenbill, ARAB I, 
U 181 and 180. . , , 

»>So eg., Ed. Meyer, Die alitrt Chrowlogi* Beb v l™Un,. A„yn e n, und A em un, 
(1925), p. lis. Other scholars refrain from making a choice. 

i" Cf the older signs In Thureau-Dangin, ROEC 504. 

i- Cf. HOT. No 4. col. 8 (Old Babylonian), and Zlmolong. Ass. 523, col. 4, 11. IBS. 
"■Of. 5 K 17 f.. col. 4. 1. 2a'. etc. 
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ta's inscriptions. 197 Moreover, the scribes of the Assyrian royal in- 
scriptions are not in the habit of using the Sumerian numeral sign 600 
but instead use me, "hundred," and lim, "thousand/' of the Semitic 
decimal system. 139 On the other hand, the Assyrian mathematicians, 
who in their calculating operations actually use the whole sexagesimal 
system of the Sumerians, would not write the number 600 when it is 
part of a compound number like 720 with the proper "600" sign but 
would express it with the number 10 placed before the "60" wedges, 

i.e., the number 720 would be written by them not as p2 Sur-M but 

as <( Ij'us (or similarly), no matter whether one conceives that 

as "12 $ug" or as "1 ntT and 2 hJL" But be this as it may, when we 
calculate the periods on the basis of the king-list chronology and the 
chronological statements of Asiur-aha-iddina and Sulmanu-asared, 
Tukulti-Ninurta's father, not only 780, but also 720 years would be a 
number much too high for the period between Ilusumma (. . . . -1853 
B.C.) and Tukulti-Ninurta I (1242-1206 b,c). The first number would 
carry us back as far as 2022 B.C., i.e., 170 years before the first year 
of Erisu I, Illusumma's son and successor (1852-1813 B.C.), while the 
720th year before Tukulti-Ninurta, i.e., the year 1962 B.C., would still 
be 110 years before Erisu I's first year. It is, of course, quite out of the 
question to assume for Ilusumma a reign of 170 (or more) or 110 (or 
more) years. 

Now, if Tukulti-Ninurta wanted to indicate the time between Ilu- 
summa and himself in a definite number of years, he could do so, of 
course, only on the basis of the limrnu era, which, as we have seen, 
begins with Erisu I; for according to the king list the limmu's of 
Erisu's predecessors were not known. According to this limrnu era the 

For this sign cf, KAVI II. No. SB. col. 4, 11, 11, IT, 19 ft. 
«» Note, however, the use of the Sumerian numeral S & r. "3600," in the stone tablet 
inscriptions of Tukulti-Ninurta r, KAHI II, No. 80, col. 2, 1, 4, and No, 81. obv., 1. 23, in 

VIII £^( ,at,e ***«-«'-'•-> (var. 4a-li-t), "8 iar'* of Bittite warriors." Probably the 

Sumerian § 5 r Is used here for no other reason than that the writer wasted to give a num- 
ber based on a high and impressive numerical unit and at the same time perhaps a number 
that was at once understood to be a round number. It would seem to be wrong, therefore, 
to translate "28.800 Hittite warriors." Cf. In German familiar language ein Dutiend 
Kinder and em Scfioek Kinder, expressions which are much more impressive than "12 
Kinder'* and "80 Kinder," and which are loosely used for any number of children around 
12 and 80, aa. e.g., 11 or 13 and 55 or 65. 
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period from Erisu I's first year to the last year of Tukulti-Ninurta I's 
predecessor (both years included) would be 610 years, and it is this 
number or one not far removed from it, not 720, that should be repre- 
sented by the 4^ Su-M of the king's inscription. In point of fact, a 

number near the expected 610, namely, 620, would result if it could 
be shown that the character before 2 $u-& is a sign not for "600" but 
for "500." Assumption of such a meaning doubtless receives strong 
support from the fact, pointed out above, that the sign found in 
Tukulti-Ninurta's inscription is quite different from the well-known 
sign for 600. Note, furthermore, that if the sign is 500, this would 
agree excellently with the custom followed by the scribes of the royal 
inscriptions, which is to use for the higher numbers those of the deci- 
mal system, for 500 is half of 1,000. FinaEy, when we compare the 
sign in question with lim, "1,000," it will be noticed that the former 
sign is or seems to be identical with the first part of the latter sign, and 
a speculatively inclined mind would perhaps be justified in concluding 
that the former might have been arrived at by "halving" the sign for 
1,000, similarly as, for example, the symbol 10 or D for 500 was creat- 
ed by halving CIO (M) = 1,000. But it is equally possible— apart 
from other possibilities— that the sign actually is su, here used for 
"500" for a reason not immediately apparent. I do not recall any 
occurrence of the sign here discussed in the meaning of "500" or in 
the function of any other numeral outside of Tukulti-Ninurta's in- 
scription, and it is doubtful whether a systematic search for it would 
ever lead to its discovery in any inscription. But that would in no 
way be decisive, since it leaves open the possibility that the scribes of 
Tukulti-Ninurta actually made an attempt to introduce a special sign 
for 500 but did not succeed in enforcing its general use. Really de- 
cisive would be only the positive proof that the wedge group found in 
Tukulti-Ninurta's inscriptions denotes a number different from 500. 

But even if, on the strength of the foregoing arguments, the sup- 
posed number 780 or 720 is reduced to 620 we are still confronted with 
a difference of 10 years between this number and the 610 years which 
are to be counted for the period extending from the first year of Erisu I 
to the accession year of Tukulti-Ninurta I according to the statements 
of the king list and those of AsSur-aha-iddina and Sulmanu-asarSd 
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as well. To attribute this difference simply to a mistake made by the 
scribes of Tukulti-Ninurta while counting the intervening limmu'a in 
the limmu list, or to a mistake made already in the king-list copy used 
by the scribes for their calculations, 1 " is not very appealing, since it 
should be resorted to only in case no other solution of a less radical 
character is possible, Assuming, therefore, that the scribes actually 
meant a period of 620 years, one might perhaps suppose that they be- 
lieved, or even knew it to be a fact, that Ilusumma erected his Istar 
temple ten years before Erisu Fs first year. But this, though not al- 
together impossible, seems not very likely, since according to the king 
list the limmu's prior to Eriiu's reign had been lost. On the other hand, 
we could quite as well assume that the 620 years were meant by the 
scribes to extend not to the end of Tukulti-Ninurta's accession year 
but to the end of his tenth year of reign. This indeed, seems quite 
possible, despite the fact that Tukulti-Ninurta in his inscriptions ex- 
pressly refers to his first year of reign, 1 * 0 For, the original royal record 
on the construction of the Istar temple, from which our present much 
abbreviated inscriptions are derived, will, of course, have stated not 
only the year in which the preparations for the reconstruction of the 
temple (the removal of the old temple buildings, excavations, making 
of bricks, etc.) as well as the construction work itself began— this 
would have been the 610th or 6Uth year of the limmu era— but also 
the year in which the reconstruction, the adornment, and the equip- 
ment of the temple building as well as its courts, gates, etc., were com- 
pleted—this, in case the explanation of the number suggested above 
is correct, would have been the 620th or 621st year of the era. When 
later the royal redactor of inscriptions shortened the original report 
into the condensed form of the present inscriptions, he may quite well 
have suppressed, for the sake of brevity, the limmu era years relating 
to the beginning of the reconstruction in favor of those relating to the 
completion of the restoration, without, however, deleting the reference 
to the Swru hrruli, thereby still indicating in the simplest possible 

m For such an assumption one may point to the fact already mentioned that the dura- 
tion of Ninurta-apil-lSkur's reign Is given as 3 years In the Khorsabad list but as 13 years in 
Aesur A. 

i«Cf. KAHI II, No. 4S, obv., I. 20: i-na Jur-ru lartu-li-i*. 
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manner that the work of restoration had actually been begun already 
in Tukulti-Ninurta's first year of reign. 1 " 

That 10 or 11 years is quite the normal length of time required for 
the construction of a large temple may perhaps be concluded from 
the date given by Sulmanu-asared I for his reconstruction of the Assur 
temple as compared with the date given for the same event by ASSfir- 
aha-iddina. For while Sulmanu-asared 's 580-year period according to 
our calculations ends with his accession year, 1273 B.C., thus indicat- 
ing that the reconstruction work or the preparations for it were initiat- 
ed at the very beginning of Sulmanu-asared's reign, the interval of 
580 years which ASSur-afca-iddina states elapsed between Sulmanu- 
aiared's and his own reconstruction, leads us back no further than 
1260 b.c, which according to the king list is Sulmanu-asared's 13th 
year of reign, the whole construction period thus extending over 12 
years. Similarly the year 1694 b.c, which both AS5ur-aba-iddina's and 
Sulminu-asargd's statements indicate to be the, or rather a, year of 
Samsi-Adad Fs reconstruction of the AsMr temple, to all appearances 
is the year in which SamSi-Adad's reconstruction was completed, 
since, according to the king list plus the statements of Sulmanu-asared 
1694 is the last year of Samsi-Adad Fs reign, i.e., the year in which this 
king died and which therefore was only partly covered by his reign. 

The gratifying result of these explanations, which I hope will prove 
correct, is that Tukulti-Ninurta's chronological statement would be 
completely in harmony with the king-list chronology and the state- 
ments of ASMr-aha-iddina and of Sulmanu-asar6d, Tukulti-Ninurta's 
father. It would show, or, in connection with our other observations, 
help to show, that the chronological statements of the Assyrian kings 
were based on a reliable or at least authoritative source, namely, the 
king and limmu lists, and not on inaccurate calculations of royal 
scribes possessing a greatly restricted knowledge of history and chron- 

In the present form of the Inscription the reference to the year In KAHI II, No. 48, 
obv . 11 14 f , is logically to be connected only with the statement In rev.. 11. 10 tt,: iHu 
lil-ie-it. a-di " ea b«-dib-be-iu u-ie-rt-Ki na-re-i'a as-tu-upj, "from Its foundations toils para- 
pets I completed (the temple) (and) my nariS I deposited," while the intervening formally 
ro-onlinaiMl wit cm** act.mll> represent subordinate clauses and, in under t» hriwt wit 
their real meaning, should be translated : "after already In my inauguration year (literally : 
In [or: (luring] (the period of) the inauguration or my kingship [sometimes the plirase Is: In 
(the period of) the consecration of my royal thronel) I had torn down all (expressed by the 
plel n-ne-gln) its dilapidation ( = the whole dilapidated structure)." 
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ology and — what would be of even greater weight- — being utterly in- 
different to sources of information that for all we know must have been 
readily accessible to them. But even should the sign in Tukulti- 
Ninurta's inscriptions turn out to be a rather unusual or mistaken 
form of the sign for 600 after all, it still would have to be regarded as a 
significant fact that the number 720, which we would then have to 
read in Tukulti-Ninurta's statement, and the number 620 calculated 
from the statements of the king list plus the statements of Sulmanu- 
asared and AsMr-aha-iddina, differ by 100 years ; for to some extent 
this fact might still be evaluated as a proof that the scribes of Tukulti- 
Ninurta based their statement on the king list. The number 720 for 
620 would, of course, be merely an arithmetical or even a counting 
mistake on the part of Tukulti-Ninurta's scribes, a mistake that would 
have been of almost no consequence had it occurred in the units in- 
stead of in the hundreds. 

We now turn to the statement found in the prism inscription of 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra P« (87) that the temple of Anu and Adad, which 
in ancient times Sarn§i-Adad, son of Isme-Dagan, had built, had been 
torn down after 641 years by Asstrr-dan and that then it had not been 
rebuilt for 60 years until he, Tukulti-apil-Esarra, himself rebuilt it. 
Among the kings of Assyria there is only one Samsi-Adad, son of 
Isme-Dagan, namely, Samsi-Adad III (59), who, according to the king 
list, ruled from 1510 to 1495 b.c. But, as already hinted, it is, of 
course, absolutely impossible to harmonize the interval of 641 + 60 = 
701 years of which Tukulti-apil-Esarra speaks with the interval be- 
tween the reigns of Samsi-Adad III and Tukulti-apil-Esarra I (11 14- 
1086), as figured on the basis of the king-list statements, since, ac- 
cording to these, the interval amounts to only 380 years. Nor is it 
possible to explain the 701 years as figured on the basis of the limmu 
era, for, according to the king list and the statements of §ulmanu- 
alared I, the period from 1852 to the accession year of Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra (inclusive of both years) is 738 years, and Tukulti-apil-Esarra's 
period of 701 years would therefore end already with the 38th year 
before his own first year, i.e., with 1152 b.c, which is the 27th year 
of the 46-year reign of AssOr-dan I (1178-1133 b.c), Tukulti-apil- 

W 1 B 9-16, rot. 7, 11. 60 ff. 
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Esarra's grandfather and fourth predecessor. In order to remove the 
chronological difficulties presented by Tukulti-apil-Esarra's state- 
ment, it has been assumed that the author of the inscription mistook 
Samsi-Adad I, son of Ilu-kapkapi, for Samsi-Adad III, son of Isme- 
Dagan, and Meissner (in IAaK, p. 17, n. 2) supports this with the 
statement that in the Old Assyrian building inscription Assur 12780 + 
12794 143 Samsi-Adad I is mentioned as builder (or first builder?) of 
the Anu and Adad temple. But with this assumption the chronologi- 
cal difficulty would in no way be removed, since subtraction of the 701 
years from 1726-1694, Samsi-Adad's reign, would bring us to 1025- 
993 b.c, i.e., to 69-101 years after Tukulti-apil-Esarra's last year; 
while, if we try a solution on the basis of the limmu era, the situation 
would remain the same as has been described above, i.e., the 701st 
year of the era would be the 38th year before Tukulti-apil-Esarra I's 
first year. 

The solution of the problem must therefore be sought in a quite dif- 
ferent direction. The old temple which, according to Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra's inscription, Samii-Adad, son of Isme-Dagan, had built and 
which Tukulti-apil-Esarra himself rebuilt is referred to by the latter 
as the temple of Anu and Adad. But in Old Assyrian inscriptions, 
namely, in three of Erisu I 1 " and in one of his son, Ikunu, 145 only a 
temple of Adad is mentioned, and it has been concluded from this fact 
that originally there was only a temple of that god there, while the 
temple of Anu was built at a later date 146 and originally probably was 
much less important than that of Adad. In point of fact, the former 
preponderance of the Adad temple over that of Anu is still reflected 
in the brick inscriptions of Tukulti-apil-Esarra I's father, A£sur-r£s-i§i 
I (86), 147 who built most of the substructures under the platform on 
which his son erected his Anu and Adad temple; for the double sanc- 
tuary is designated in these inscriptions as "temple of Adad and Anu." 
Moreover, in the door-socket and brick-tile inscriptions of Sulmanu- 
asared II (93) 148 the double temple is referred to as bU 6 A-nim bU 
6 Adad, "the house of Anu and the house of Adad," and correspond! ng- 

1,1 Evidently unpublished. 
"'IAaK, V. Nos. 9. 10. 11. 

..'IAaK.VI.No.l. ."AATA.pp.5f. 

,-Cf. Andr»e. A AT A, p. I; Meaner in IAaK, p. 17, a. 1, AATA. pp. 43 IT. 
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ly the late text KAVI, No. 42, enumerates in two separate sections the 
gods whose statues stood in the temple of Atiu and those whose statues 
stood in the temple of Adad, these facts showing clearly that even in 
the later periods the double temple was regarded as consisting of two 
separate temples. This agrees completely with the fact— still recog- 
nizable from the arrangement of the substructures of the temple built 
by Tukulti-apil-Esarra I — that this temple was divided by a central 
corridor into two almost entirely symmetrical halves, one of which, of 
course, belonged to Anu, while the other belonged to Adad. 14 ' 

Now, it may be noted that when one assumes the numbers 641 and 
60 to be actually intended by the author of Tukulti-apil-Esarra's in- 
scription, the year from which the 701 years are counted would be 
1815 b,c, which is the last year but two of the 40-year reign of Erisu I 
(1852-1813 B.C.). The solution of the difficulty in the chronological 
statement of Tukulti-apil-Esarra's inscription, therefore, doubtless is 
that in the original, much more extensive official report on the recon- 
struction of the Anu and Adad temple, from which the present inscrip- 
tion is abbreviated, the 701 years referred, not to the time between 
Samsi-Adad Ill's supposed construction of the Anu and Adad temple 
and Tukulti-apil-Esarra's first regnal year, but to the time that 
elapsed between the construction of the old Adad temple by Erisu I, 
to which the three Erisu inscriptions mentioned above refer, and the 
first year of Tukulti-apil-Esarra. It may be noted that this conclusion 
receives strong support from the fact that, according to the above cal- 
culations, the construction of the Adad temple falls in the very last 
part of Erisu' s reign, namely, his last year but two. For this is in har- 
mony with the statement of Ikunu, his son and immediate successor, 
in IAaK, VI, No. 1, that after his father, Erisu, had built the temple 
of Adad and also had begun to adorn it, he, Ikunu, his son, finished 
its adornment and also some other works begun by Erisu in the temple 
area. 150 We see from this statement that, although the building itself 
had already been erected, and although also its adornment and equip- 
ment had already been begun, Erisu I died before the latter was fin- 
ished, leaving this job to be done by his son Ikunu. In addition to the 

i<< Cf. A ATA, PL IV, 

l» iB-ri-itim *blt A Adad 'i-pw-uj e-ip-ie-[...} "u-bi-in[-ni\ 1! i-h-|piu-wn] imdr-iu *bif 
A Adad *ig-mu-[ur-ma) *u-bi-[in-ni\ , etc. 
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historical reference to that old Adad temple, the original version of 
Tukulti-apd-Esarra's report on his reconstruction of the temple of 
Ami and Adad will, of course, have had a similar reference to the old 
temple of Anu, which must have occupied the site of Arm's half of the 
Ami and Adad temple of Tukulli-apil- Ksarra: and it is quite possible 
that this reference mentioned §amsi-Adad III as its first builder or 
last rebuilder, although, if Meissner's communication referred to 
above is substantiated, the original version may quite well have re- 
ferred, instead of to §amsi-Adad III, to Samsi-Adad I and perhaps 
also to his son, Isme-Dagan I (as the one who finished the construc- 
tion?). 151 In point of fact, however, there is no longer any reason for 
the latter assumption, since the 641 years, the cause of that specula- 
tion, have been shown to refer to Eri&u I. Naturally the historical ref- 
erence to the Anu temple will have contained also a statement con- 
cerning the years that elapsed between the former construction of 
that temple and Tukulti-apil-ESarra. In the rather careless process 
of shortening the original version of the report on the reconstruction 
of the temples of Anu and Adad, however, it so happened that only 
the name of §amsi-Adad, the former builder of the Anu temple, was 
taken over into the abbreviated statement, while that of Erisu I, the 
former builder of the Adad temple, was dropped. Vice versa, from the 
two statements on the periods which had elapsed subsequent to the 
construction of the two former temples only that applying to the 
Adad temple of Erisu was taken over, while that applying to the Anu 
temple was dropped. 

Summing up our evidence, we may now state that if understood in 
the manner indicated, the chronological statements in the inscriptions 
of the Assyrian kings harmonize very well with the statements of the 
king and limmu lists. In point of fact, this result might have been ex- 
pected, since the Assyrian kings constitute an uninterrupted row of 
rulers with no overlapping of reigns that could have occasioned mis- 
understandings concerning the length of certain periods. 

[To be concluded] 

Oriental Institute 
University op Chicago 

mi The original version nUglit even have referred to both SamSI-Adad I and SamSi- 
Adad III. 
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A. POEBEL 

c. a§§ur-dugul and six other usurpers 

41. Assur-dugul 1653-1648 

42. AMr-apla-idi lf>4S 

43. Nisir-Sln IMS 

44. Sin-namir 1648 

45. Ipqi-Ktar 1648 

46. Adad-saWlu 1648 

47. Adasi 1648 

Although to date our knowledge of the political events at the time 
of the bamsi-Adad I dynasty is still rather scanty, it nevertheless 
suffices to show, or at least to make us realize, that this dynasty rep- 
resented a culminating point of the earlier history of the Assyrian 
kingdom. It may be noted that, according to our king list, each of 
I he two kings belonging to the dynasty ruled a comparatively long 
time, namely, Samsi-Adad 33 years, and Isme-Dagan even 40 years— 
a circumstance which perhaps was not without influence on the 
strong consolidation of royal power under the two rulers. The end of 
the dynasty, however, must have been marked by a catastrophe, for 
Assflr-dugul, the king who succeeded Isme-Dagan, was not a son or 
other relative of ISme-Dagan or Samsi-Adad but a usurper of non- 
royal birth. 

The king-list statement relating to him is as follows: "Assflr- 
dugul, son of a nobody, (and) not even occupant of a throne (outside 
of Assur), for six years kingship (over Asgftr) exercised." The desig- 
nation of a king as "the son of a nobody," i.e., as the son of a man of 
nonroyal status, occurs here for the first time in the king list, and 
evidently it is for this reason that it is here coupled with the addi- 
tional designation of the usurper as Id btt kusse, "(and) not the occu- 
pant of a throne." By that the king-list compiler means, of course, 
that when Assur-dugul, the son of a nobody, became ruler over As- 

' See JNES, I, No. 3 (July. 1942). 247-306. 
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Syria, he had not even previously acquired royal status by the usurpa- 
tion of some other kingdom outside of Assur. The double charac- 
terization of King Assur-dugul's previous status is quite instructive of 
the Assyrian views on royalty and a man's right to, or rather fitness 
foT, the occupancy of the royal throne; we see from it that the 
opprobrium clinging, from a legalistic point of view, to a king of 
nonroyal birth was deemed considerably mitigated in case he had 
previously raised his status to that of royalty by the usurpation of 
some other kingdom. 112 

Apart from the passage just discussed, and the beginning of the 
next statement, where once more it is used of Asiur-dugul, the phrase 
"son of a nobody" is found in our king list only twice, namely, once 
in the immediately following statement, where it refers to each of the 
six usurper successors of As§ur-dugul, and once, several statements 
later, where it is applied to the usurper Lullanu. But in these in- 
stances the phrase id bel kwse is not added again. The most natural 
explanation of this omission seems to be that, although the phrase 
was considered a necessary supplement to the phrase mdr Id mamdna 
in all instances, it is expressly added, however, by the author of the 
king list (or probably, more correctly, preserved by the later redac- 
tors) only in the case of the first usurper of nonroyal birth, the redac- 
tors evidently trusting that the use of the comprehensive formula in 
the first instance would enable the reader to supply the missing part 
of the intended formula by himself. 153 

The reign of the usurper AsSur-dugul was brought to an end by an 
even greater catastrophe than that which had overtaken the Samsi- 
Adad dynasty, for the king list reports that, within the last year of 
the six-year reign of Assur-dugul, six usurpers of nonroyal birth took 
possession of the royal power of AJSfor. The king-list statement con- 
cerning these usurpers is as follows : "At the time of AsSur-dugul, the 
son of a nobody, ASsur-apla-idi, N&sir-Sin, Sin-namir, Ipqi-Istar, 
Adad-salulu, (and) Adasi, six kings, (each of them) the son of a no- 
body, (at) the beginning 1 " of his vvzpu, kingship he exercised." 

>» The customary translation of Id Ml *«ji< as "not entitled to the throne" Is not justi- 
fied; here, as well as elsewhere, Ml. "lord of something." has the meaning "owner of some- 
thing," "one who owns, possesses, occupies, or has something" i in German, "elner, der 
etwas hesltitt, hat. innehat." 

i» This is another instance of text shortening. 

■J' Literally: "gate." "entrance." 
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As it stands, this statement presents some difficulties. Since gram- 
matically the introductory phrase ina tarsi ASSur-dugul-ma, "still 166 
at the time of Asiur-dugul," must necessarily refer to each of the six 
kings who are the subject of the sentence, the statement seems to in- 
dicate that each of the six usurpers ruled over Assur at the time when 
Assur-dugul still was ruling it. But this is at variance with the fur- 
ther statement that these six kings ruled "at the beginning of his 
( = AsMr-dugul's) DUBpu," since the DUBpit of AS§ur-dugul, repre- 
senting that part of AsMr-dugul's last year which lies after his death 
or after his removal from the throne, naturally cannot be considered 
as belonging to the time when Assur-dugul was still living and ruling 
over AsSur. Moreover, if all the six new usurpers, as the text seems 
to state, ruled "(at) the beginning of Assur-dugul's dub^m," this, of 
course, could only mean that they all started their reign at the same 
time, namely, immediately after AsMr-dugul's death or his removal 
from the throne, and that they also continued to rule as kings over 
Assur, even though only for a short while, at the same time. But it 
is quite unthinkable that the city of Asgfir was ruled, even for a very 
short period, by six (or even seven) different kings, all of them recog- 
nized by the king list as kings of Assur, a fact which, of course, means 
that each of them had taken actual possession of the throne of Assur. 
It is therefore quite obvious that the six usurpers ruled one after the 
other, each of them seizing the throne by a revolt against his prede- 
cessor. Very strange, finally, is the fact that, although the grammati- 
cal subject of the one-sentence statement relating to the usurpers is 
the six usurpers, the apposition mdr Id mamdna as well as the verbal 
predicate Sarruta Spus is in the singular! 

The solution of these material and grammatical difficulties is, of 
course, that the present statement is a rather awkward contraction of 
six single statements each referring to one of the six usurpers. The 
words ina tars-i AsMr-dugul-ma, with which the present statement 
begins, as well as the phrase bab nuBpt'Sw, with its -Su, "his," referring 
to Assur-dugul, originally, of course, belonged only to the first of the 
six statements, namely, that on Assur-apla-idi, the first phrase origi- 
nally probably forming part of an introductory statement that, at the 
time of As&ur-dugul, Assur-apla-idi rebelled; whereupon the original 

'« Col. 2,11. 6-ll:«i-na(nr-»i»JlJ-iur-iiu-i/ul-ma | mirlA ma-ma-na '-Ai-lur-apla-i-di | 
».Vdji r -iVJ.SI« •to'Stn-na-mir '[p-qi^Iilar | •<■■» AdaJ-fa-lu-lu ! ~A-tla-»i"> 6 tarri -m | 
mdr la ma-ma-na^ lab nuB-pi-itt | iarrii-ta I j w i -i tf . 
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report perhaps continued with the statement that Assur-apla-idi 
dethroned Assur-dugul and himself ascended the throne but that he 
ruled only for a short time at the beginning of Assur-dugul's dubjjw. 
Of a similar trend were probably also the next five statements, but 
lacking, of course, the phrase ina tarsi Assur-dugul, instead of which 
the second statement possibly had ina (ar.?t A&s&r-apla-idi, the third 
ina tar$i N&sir-Sln, etc., but, of course, only in case the original or 
an earlier text described the circumstances under which the other 
usurpers seized the throne at the same length as in the statement on 
Assur-apla-idi. The phrase bdb dubjwsu, however, may have been 
used in ail statements, the -su, "his," referring, however, not uni- 
formly to Assur-dugul, as in the present text, but in each case to the 
usurper who preceded the king of the statement concerned. When 
contracting the six statements into one, the redactor simply forgot to 
change or to eliminate the ina tarsi Assttr-dugul-ma mdr l& mam&na, 
which could make sense only in a more extensive form of the first 
statement. Furthermore, he took over from each of these six state- 
ments, without changing it, the singular apposition m&r Id mam&na, 
"son of a nobody," as well as the singular predicate Sarruta $pu$, "he 
exercised kingship," both of which in those six statements referred to 
just the king mentioned in the single statement, but which, with the 
contraction of the six statements, should, of course, have been placed 
in the plural. 166 To all appearances the redactor or simple copyist 
who contracted the six single statements into one used the statement 
referring to the first usurper as a frame for the contracted text; i.e., 
leaving the text of the statement on Assur-apla-idi as he found it but 
omitting the note on the rebellion, etc., he simply inserted into it, as 
an addition to the subject Assur-apla-idi, the names of the other five 
usurpers and, as an addition to all six usurpers, the summary 6 
sarr&ni, "six kings." 

Apart from the necessary variation of the names, the original state- 
ments relating to the six usurpers were evidently completely identi- 

Js * As is well known, in the lato periods tho apposition to a plural substantive denoting 
persons can In certain cases actually be placed In the singular. Under the supposition that 
the contraction of the six statements into one took placo in a relatively late period (see on 
this presently below) the singular apposition mar la mam&na after € larrAni might therefore 
be conceived as not in contradiction with Assyrian grammar; but the singular finite verb 
form ipui after the plural subject could not be justified under any circumstances. Note 
that In all other cases of group enumerations tho appositions and othor references to 
inrrdni are in tho plural (in Group I, iiibMv, in Group II, ia abUtwuuti; In Group III, 
lim&ni-iunit).. 
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cai, and doubtless it was for this reason that some scribe making a 
new copy of the king list from a specimen of the older text thought 
the six statements might well be contracted into one. Evidently, 
however, he was not quite equal to this task. This clearly indicates 
that t he contraction into one statement of the various statements on 
the six usurpers after Assur-dugul was not made by the author or the 
early redactors of the king list, whose subscriptions to the various 
groups at the beginning of the king list are completely in conformity 
with grammar and logic. 157 An additional indication that the con- 
traction of the statements on the six usurpers is from a different hand 
is apparently, at least in combination with our other observations, 
the fact that the napfyar-sign, which in each of the subscriptions to the 
king Groups I-III precedes the number of the summary, is not found 
in our passage. 

Although the king list docs not state that each new usurper de- 
throned his predecessor and perhaps even killed him in order to re- 
move every obstacle to his own pretensions, it nevertheless is most 
likely that this was the case, since revolt and usurpation of the throne 
always meant gambling with his life for the usurper, who himself had 
been able to secure the throne as a rule only by killing his predecessor. 
Considering the fact that all the usurpers ruled within the dubbu of 
ASsur-dugul and each of them therefore can have ruled only a very 
short time, some of them perhaps no more than a few days, the situa- 
tion prevailing at Asiur in Agsur-dugul's last year may be imagined 
as resembling— but apparently in much greater proportions— the 
situation that prevailed at Tirzah, the capital of the kingdom of 
Israel, in the year in which Zimri, the servant of King Baasha, killed 
his lord, made himself king in his stead, and ruled over Israel for 
seven days, to be slain at the end of these days by Omri, the com- 
mander of the army. But only part of the people had chosen him 
king, while others tried to proeure the kingdom for Tibni, and only at 
the latter's death was Omri, it appears, universally recognized as 
king. 158 It may be noted that omission— at least in the present form 
of the king list— of any statement concerning the manner in which 
the seven usurpers seized the royal power is to some extent in conflict 
with one of the principles followed by the authors of the king list, 
namely, that of making as clear as possible the relation existing bc- 

'« See foregoing note. in i Kings ie : 9-22. 
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tween the new king and his predecessor or predecessors, especially in 
cases involving a change of dynasty. But, as shown by the phrase 
ina tar$i AsStir-dugul-ma at the beginning of the present statement, 
the original king-list text actually made some specific statement or 
statements on the circumstances under which Assur-apla-idi and the 
other usurpers came to power. The late redactor, however, was evi- 
dently of the opinion that these statements could be left out, because 
whenever a mar Id mam&na aspired to the throne of ASsur, as a rule he 
could attain this goal only by a revolt, the killing of the king or the 
legal heir to the throne, etc. The later omission of these statements is 
only a step in the ever progressing reduction of the original extensive 
chronicle to a mere skeleton king-list chronicle. 

With the exception of Adasi, the last of the seven usurpers, none of 
these has been known before. Weidner in his various lists of Assyrian 
kings (latest in AOf IV, 16 f.) assumed between Isme-Dagan I and 

Adasi only two kings, whose names he gives as [ ]aSsat and 

Rimus on the basis of line 5 of the Assur king-list fragment VAT 9812 
as copied by Schroeder in KAVI, No. 14, and by himself in MVAeG 
XXVI (1921), No. 2, last plate. On the original (collated by me in 
1935), however, none of the signs preserved in that line are reason- 
ably certain with the single exception of the sign kub. Probably the 
line is a scribal note somehow explaining the omission on the tablet of 
the names of the thirteen kings between Isme-Dagan I and Stj- 
Ninua. 159 

For the inscriptions mentioning Adasi see the following section. In 
the name Adad-salulu note the preservation of the original first base 
vowel a of the substantive $alulu, "cover," "protection." 1 * 0 As our 
name shows, this §alulu must be regarded as the specifically Assyrian 

>« It Is not clear whether the horizontal division line which this tablet has between 
ErtSu II arid Samsi-Adad I and that which it has between Iime-Dag&n ( + scribal note) 
and Su-Ninua are to indicate a chango of dynasty or whether the)' simply serve to indicate 
the different character of the various sections of the list. Note that, while in the last sec- 
tions each lino contains the names of two kings, in the first section each king Is given a 
whole line, the second half-line — now missing — probably containing the phrase "son 
of " or even giving the regnal years of each king. 

As is shown by its Sumerlan equivalent an-dul (< j-n-c-dul), "cover," 
"protection," literally "it is ( < had boon) laid upon him or It," "it is lying ( < it has laid 
Itself) upon him or It" (more freely translated: "it covers him or it"), the qatat form 
laliUu (with stressed and lengthened second baso vowel) had a passive (as Hebrew ga|61) 
or passive-intransitive meaning. This proves that. In addition to the actively transitive 
theme ialil (tftat), "he has laid himself," "he lies," which is preserved in Akkadian, Pre- 
Akkadian had also a passive-intransitive theme tntul, "he has been laid," "he lies." 
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form, 161 while .?ul&lu with change of the short a to u before the in the 
next syllable 162 is the specifically Babylonian form. 193 

D. THE EARLIER ADASI DYNASTY 

47. Adasi 1648 

48. Belu-bani, son of Adasi 1647-1638 

49. Libajju, son of Bclu-bani 1637-1621 



72. Eriba-Adad I, son of ASsur- 

bel-niscSu 

73. Assilr-uhallit I, son of Eriba- 

Adad I 



1389-1363 
1362-1327 



Tukulti-Ninurta I, son of 
Sulniftnu-asan'd f 
70. Assur-mtdin-apli, son of Tu- 
kulti-Ninurta I 
80. ASsur-nerari III, son of A5- 
sur-nadin-apli 
Enlil-kudur-usur, son of Tu- 
kulti Ninurta I 



81 



1242-1206 



1205-1203 



1202-1197 



1196-1192 



In the preceding section King Adasi (47) has been grouped with his 
six predecessors because, like all of them, he was a m&r Id mam&na 
and a usurper, having in common, moreover, with the last five of his 
predecessors this, that he ruled only a fraction of Assilr-dugul's last 
official year. The fact that in that year the city of A&sur saw the rule 
of seven consecutive usurpers appeared so significant that it has not 
seemed advisable to separate Adasi from that group of usurpers, 
especially because the king list in its present form groups Adasi at 
least with the last five of his usurper predecessors. On the other hand, 
the usurper Adasi is the royal ancestor, in the male line, of all kings 
who succeeded him on the throne of Assur, down to Sln-sarra-iSkun 
(115) (and perhaps even to AsMr-uballit II [117], the last king of 
Assyria of whom we know) with the single exception of King Lul- 
lajiu (53), "son of a nobody," who interrupted the rule of the dynasty 

«■ Cr, also ASSQr-nasir-apll. Oroat Alabaster Inscription (I R 45-47), col. 1,1.44, and 
Standard Inscription (bayard. ICC, No. 1), 1. 13. 

»t This partial assimilation Is, of course, a case of vowol harmony. 

In some respects tho relation just pointed out parallels that between Assyrian 
kaliudum and Babylonian kuiiudum. 
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for six years but who was followed by a member of the dynasty, and 
probably of King Sin-sumu-ltsir (115), who ruled a very short time 
evidently between AsMr-etel-ilani and Stn-sarra-iSkun. For these rea- 
sons Adasi must be counted as the first king of the dynasty, which we 
therefore call the Adasi dynasty. 

Unfortunately, the present extremely condensed text of the king 
list fails to give us any detailed information explaining the fact that 
the reign of Adasi, like that of his predecessors, was of extreme short- 
ness. It is, of course, quite possible that he died a natural death im- 
mediately or a short time after he ascended the throne. 164 In point of 
fact, at the time when Adasi ascended the throne he was presumably 
already an older man, since each of his first four successors, who fol- 
lowed him in a straight line of succession and who therefore represent 
one generation each, ruled only a comparatively short time (Belu- 
bani, 10 years; Libaiiu, 17 years; Sar-ma-Adad I, 12 years; en-tar- 
Sm, 12 years). This fact might quite well mean that at the time cf 
his ascension to the throne Adasi was not only a grandfather hut pos- 
sibly a great-grandfather. For this reason it seems likely that he was 
placed on the throne, perhaps by members of his own family, as the 
senior chief of the family, 155 

t)n the other hand, we cannot he sure, as long ae we have no au- 
thentic information, whether Belu-bani's accession to the throne still 
in the last official year of AsMr-dugul and therefore only a short time 
after the accession to the throne of his father was not brought about 
by a revolt of Belu-bani against his father. But even in this ease 
Adasi would remain the ancestor of the dynasty, the usurpation of 
the throne by his son, if such a usurpation actually took place, repre- 
senting merely a minor incident in the history of the dynasty and 
being of no more weight than, for example, in a later period the 
dethronement of Assur-saduni (64) by his uncle ASsur-rabi I (65), the 
seizure of the throne by A&Sur-nadin-apli (79), while his father, 
Tukulti-Ninurta I (78) was still living, etc. 

It is a very significant fact that ASsur-arja-iddina and Samas- 
Suma-ukm name as their oldest known ancestor not Adasi, but Belu- 

"< Cf. below tho remarks on MutakkU-Nusku. 

» For rulers who were placed on the throne when they had attained an advanced age, 
cf., e.g., Galba, who was proclaimed Roman emperor when lie was seventy-three years old, 
and Nerva, of whom it is expressly stated that he was proclaimed emperor In his old age. 
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bani, son of Adasi 166 fin one inscription of Assur-alja-iddina and its 
duplicate simply Belu-bani). I<r One of the reasons for giving such 
prominence to Belu-bani probably was the fact that among their 
ancestors Belu-bani was the first who not only himself, but also 
whose father, was a king. Of course, Belu-bani was, strictly speak- 
ing, not of royal birth, since at his birth his father was a commoner, 
and so he himself was born a commoner; yet even the short time that 
Adasi was king made his son at least a royal prince before he came to 
the throne. Moreover, the fact that the reign of Adasi lasted such a 
short time, possibly no more than a month or a few days, must have 
made this king's reign appear quite insignificant in comparison with 
the ten-year reign of Belu-bmii, especially if the latter, after the tur- 
moil of Assur-dugul's last official year, succeeded in re-establishing, 
at least to some extent, the power of the Assyrian state, which, of 
course, must have greatly suffered during the series of usurpations. 
Perhaps one may refer in this connection to the epithet muktn SarrUti 
^Atwr, "who (again) established (on a secure basis) the kingship of 
AsSur," which ASsur-aha-iddina in his Senjirli stele apparently gives 
to Belu-bani." 8 

Concurrent, however, with these legalistic and material reasons 
for designating not Adasi but Belu-bani as their oldest known ances- 
tor on the throne of ASsur was doubtless the fact that in the king list 
Adasi is enumerated only as one of the. group of six usurpers which 
precedes Belu-bani, the first five kings of which do not belong— at 
least as far as we know— to Belu-bani's family. Taking the group 

i» ASsQr-aba-iddlna. Senjirli Stele (VS I, No. 78), obv.. 11. 18 f.: ,tr iarru-u-ti da-ru-u" 
ia ^Btlu-ba-ni m&r "A-da-ti mu-kin iarru-u-ti -« /U-iui*' id du-ru-u\k-la]it BAfc-BAD* 

ASsur-aba-iddina. HRETA No. 28. 11 30 f., and duplicate inscription. Meissner and 
Rost, Die Bauintchriften Asarhaddonn. p. 351 f„ 11. 28 f.: U-ip-li-pi da-ru-u - J Bll»-ba-mi 
mar "A-da-ti iar ""Ai-inr* pir'u bal-bad* Ju-i}u-ru i<r Sarru-ii-lu ki-SlT-ti jo-o-lf 

ASsur-aba-iddina, Negub Inscription, VS I. No, 79, 1. S: li-ip-li-pi » Bllu-ba-iii apil 

• A-d[a-n |; still more complete in Layard, The Monument* of ffinntk, p. 35 

(Meissner-Rost. Die Bauimchriflen Aearhaddom, p. 200), where the line continues Mil 
'A-do-ii iar «itA«-JurU ki-SlT-ti [fCMftif | |. 

Samas-Suma-ukln. I<ehmann, PI. VIII ff.. I. 23: itr iarru-u-ti da-ru-u ia -*Bllu-ba-ni 
mar ^A-da-ei piru BAL-BADf. 

»' ASsur-aba-iddina. Meissner- Rost. op. cit.. pp. 287 ff., obv.. 11. 48 f. : Hp-hp-pi iarru-ti 
id "Btlu-ba-ni Hr m»i.4 J-Jarkin jt,-SlT-|/i fa-a-li id du-ruk-)ld bai^bad, and its duplicate 
ibid., pp. 299 ff.. I. 32: J[a-ba][,bai -^Bilu-iba-ui] lar, -it.4i-J ur u ii-giT-fi ,a-a-ti id du- 
ruk-iu BAL-BillU. 

"•Seen. 166. 
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enumerations of the six usurpers not as a late and rather casual de- 
velopment but as an original and intentional arrangement, the late 
scribes who consulted the king list would necessarily regard Belu- 
bani as the first of the long row of kings to each of whom the king list 
from now on uniformly, i.e., without interruption by a further group 
enumeration, devotes an independent statement. Under the influ- 
ence of this arrangement, which gave Adasi a very unfavorable place, 
the royal scribes as well as their royal lords quite naturally would feel 
that they should disregard Adasi and in the inscriptions should name 
Belu-bani as the ancestor of the royal family. This, moreover, must 
have appeared to them a very advantageous solution of the problem 
—resulting for them from the fact that the ancestor of the royal 
family was a commoner and a usurper — since in this manner the fact 
of Adasi's existence was not suppressed, his name still being men- 
tioned as that of Belu-Mni's father. This, of course, is another indi- 
cation that with the later Assyrians the king list and its statements 
had acquired a kind of official and authoritative status. 

We have already had occasion 169 to discuss the hints by Assur-aha- 
iddina and §amas-suma-ukin that Belu-bani, and through him, of 
course, they themselves, derived their origin from a very old family 
which had resided in and perhaps even ruled over the city of bal- 
BAD lti , the predecessor of A&sur in the old Sumerian period. Note 
especially the epithet pir'u bal-bad 11 ', "scion of bal-bad," in A£sur- 
aba-iddina's inscription concerning the restoration of Eanna as well 
as in the cylinder inscription of Samas-suma-ukin, Even if this epi- 
thet should be intended for AsSur-atia-iddina and SamaS-suma-uldn 
themselves, as is quite possible, 170 it would nevertheless apply also to 
Belu-bani, their ancestor." 1 An idea quite similar to that conveyed 
by pir'u bal bad*' should be expressed by the epithets fct-siT-ii v a-a- 

'« See JNES. I, 265. 

'" Cf. the epithet itr bai-badW which Sami-kin II in his report on his eighth campaign 
(Thureau-Dangfn, RHCS, 1, 113), applies to himseir. 

"> For the combination of pir'u with an old city name cf Sin-abbe-riba, Bellino Cylin- 
der. L 13: "Belu-ibni, son of an overseer of the builders, a scion of Su-anna (f>i-ir-'u 
m-M-M*), who had grown up in my palace similarly as a young dog, as king of Sumer 
and Akkad I set over them." Su-anna apparently is the quarter of the city of Babylon in 
which the temples were situated, i.e., the west part of the later greatly extended city. As 
such, it probably was in an old period the name of the whole settlement then existing at tho 
site or the later Babylon. The phrase "scion of Su-anna" evidently is Intended to indicate 
that the builder family from which Belu-ibnl came was a very old one which traced Its 
origin to the earliest periods of the city. 
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(i du-ruk-$& BAL-BAD ki in Esartiaddon's building inscription (Meiss- 
ner-Rost, op. tit., pp. 287 ff. and 299 ft*.). 171 

With A-d[a-si] and Belu-bani begins the preserved part of column 1 
of the Synchronistic King List A from AsMr, 173 and from it (and in 
paTt from the preserved part of col. 2 of the Nassouhi list 174 and a 
small AsSur fragment of a different type)" 5 also the names — though 
not in all cases in their correct reading 176 — as well as the sequence of 
the immediate successors could be established. As of Adasi and Belu- 
bani, so also of their successors, Libaiiu, Sar-ma-Adad I, en-tar 177 - 
SSn, Bazaiiu, Lullaiju, sd-NSnua, Sar-ma-Adad II, Erisu III, SamSi- 
Adad II, and Isme-Dagan II, we have to date no personal or con- 
temporaneous inscriptions, nor is, as far as our present material goes, 
any reference to them found in later texts. Historically, therefore, 
the 127-year period represented by these ten kings (1637-1511 b.c.) 
still is a blank for us apart from the few facts that can be gathered 
from the king list itself. 

Quite instructive in that respect is the genealogy of the kings of 
that period as indicated by the following pedigree: 

47. Adas! 

1 

48. Belu-bani 



49. Libaiiu 52. Baza|u [53. Lullajiu] 

50. Sarma-Adad I 54. su-Ninua 



51. In-tar-SIi) 55. §arma-Adad II 56. £riiu III Bme-Dasan 

I I 

57. SamSi-Adad II 59. §amsi-Adad III 

58. Isme-Dagan II 
60. Assur-nerari I 

In Esarhaddons stclo from Senjlrli only id du-ru-u(it-id) bal-bad*. In Nlcs and 
Koiser, of', cit., No. 28. and Its duplicate. Meissner-Roat, op. til., pp. 351 f., only ki- 
&n-li ta-a-ti. but with preceding pir'u bal-bad^. 

m Weldner, AOf. Ill, 70 f. »« AOf, IV, 4 f. KAVI. No. 14. 

in Note Wcidner's readings in AOf. IV. 16: Lu(?)bai [In Moi&sner, Babylonie* und 
Att»ri4n. II, 450: Sabal] (49); Lllkud-Samas [In Melssner. loc. cit.: Gizll(?)-Sln) (51) ; 
[Meisaner, loc. cit.: Zimzai— but later correctly Bazal (52),— and Si-Nlnua (54). 

>" Sumerlan writing for a rorm of paqAdu (odjid, ipqid, etc.). Or is an Akkadian prcca- 
tlve form li-tar. etc.. Intended? 
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It will be observed that the first three successors of Belu-bani were 
his son Libajju, his grandson Sar-ma-Adad I, and his great-grandson 
EN-TAR-Sm, either of the last two the son of his predecessor. But 
EN-TAR-Sin is followed by his great-uncle Bazahu, a second and prob- 
ably younger son of Belu-bani 1 ' 3 and, therefore, a brother of en-tar- 
Sln's grandfather, Libayu. Unfortunately, we have no information 
on the circumstances under which this break in the succession oc- 
curred. But probably with EN-TAR-Sfai the Libaiiu branch of the royal 
family became extinct, since from then on succession to the throne 
remained with the Bazajiu branch. The royal dignity then devolved 
on Bazaiju probably because, as brother of King Libajju, he was the 
closest relative and therefore the nearest heir to the throne, although 
he may quite as well have become king because he was the then senior 
of the family. Judging from the relatively low figures attributed- to his 
and his predecessors' reigns, EN-TAR-Sin seems to have died a young 
man. Bazaiiu, on the other hand, must have been at least forty-two 
years old {the sum of the regnal years of Libaiiu and his successors, 
plus at least one year of Belu-bani), when he became king, and at 
least seventy years old at the end of his 28-year reign. Whether per- 
haps the latter circumstance may be regarded as directly or indirectly 
responsible for the fact that after Bazajiu, evidently in consequence of 
a revolt, Lullajiu, a usurper, ascended the throne, we have no means 
of ascertaining, although it seems quite likely. As mentioned before, 
the rule of the usurper lasted only six years, and with §T>Ninua, son of 
Bazajiu— most probably after a successful counterre volt— the Adasi 
dynasty reoceupied the throne of AsSur. It is interesting to note that, 
although after Lullajiu according to our king list a change of reign by 
an act of violence occurred at AsMr several times, Lullauu is the last 
usurper (with the possible exception of Sin-sumu-ltslr and Assur- 
ubatlit II) who was not a member of the Adasi dynasty. 

I presume it will be necessary to explain why the names written 
Ld-ba-A.A, Ba-ta-K.k, and Lw-wMa-A.A in the Khorsabad list (time of 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra III) and the Synchronistic King List (time of 

»■ It may be noted that both sons of Belu-bani bear names ending with the gentillc (or 
hypoconstle?) ending -a]j„. Names or this kind, as a rule, were not borne by Assyrian 
kings and princes, evidently because they woro not considered as befitting the dignity of 
the royal house. The names Libaiiu and Bazaiiu may therefore indicate that their bearers 
were bora before Adasi and Belu-bani became kings. Cf. also the name Lullajiu home by 
Bazaiiu's successor, according to the list a mdr id mamdna. 
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ASsur-bani-apli) , m are rendered by me Libajiu, Bazaiiu, and Lullajiu, 
I might add that in the Nassouhi list (time of ASiur-dan II?) the same 
names appear in the writing Ba-za-A[,iA\ and [Lu-!<j-a].ia and that, 
these writings, too, represent Baza(i)ui and Lu(l)la(i)iu. Similar vari- 
ant writings of the gentilie forms with -a. a and -a.ia are, as is well 
known, quite frequent, and for certain periods the one or the other 
writing is even a quite characteristic feature. Note, however, as es- 
pecially instructive, the fact that Adad-nerari II in his clay tablet 
inscription KAHI II, No. 84, line 39, designates his foe Nur-Adad as 
mU Te-ma-na-A.A, "the Temanean," while in line 63 of the same text 
the same Nur-Adad is called m&t Te-man-noA.iA, "the Tema(n)nean." 
Note, furthermore, the plural form m4t Ar-ma-A.iA-MES, "the Arame- 
ans," in line 33 of the inscription just referred to and in Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra, Clay Prism, KAHI II, No, 63, column 3, line 5. Concerning 
the usual transliteration, e.g., of mU Ma-da-A.A, "the Mede," and 
mit Hi4n-darna-A.iA, "the Hindanean," as m&t, Ma-<ia-a-a and mat ffi-wt- 
da-na-a-ja, I have always (i.e., from the very beginning of my acquaint- 
ance with Assyrian) had a feeling of uneasiness, since no plausible 
reason could be thought of why the Assyrian scribes, though placing the 
case endings w and i (in older periods also a) after all other substan- 
tives and adjectives, should have let the masculine gentilie substan- 
tives and adjectives of the type Ma-da-A.A end exclusively with a. 
For this would, of course, represent the old accusative ending -a, the 
use of which in the later periods as a general case ending for the 
gentilica would be very strange, especially since in those periods the 
accusative ending disappeared from the language, superseded by the 
nominative ending it. Moreover, if the plural form mflt Ar-Jtta-A.u.MES, 
"the Arameans," is to be conceived as mat Ar-»ta-a-M me V s ° why should 
in such a case even the plural ending -e be replaced by -a, the former 
accusative ending of the singular? There is only one way to avoid 
these difficulties, namely, to concede that, instead of the hitherto pre- 
vailing readings of final a.a or a.ia, these sign combinations have not 
only the phonetic value a(i)ia but also the additional values a(i)ju, 
a(i)ii, and a(i)ie and that where, for example, #i-m-(k-no-A.A, "the 

i» In the latter list (according to Weidners copy in AOf, HI. 70), tho last namo is 
actually written tu-«Ho-A[.A|, i.e.. with omission of tho second a by mistake. 

"•So, e.g., Schroedor in KAHI U, p. 118, col. 2: — '[ff] i > mi a ju** • ibid p 122 
col. 2. 
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Hindanean," and Hi-in-da-narA.iA, "the Hindanean," are in the 
nominative singular, they must be read and transliterated Hi-in-da- 
na-aiiu and Hi-in-da-na-a(i)iui (the latter with the optional readings 
ffi-in-da-na-a-iu or even Hi-in-da-na-a-^in) ; 131 that as genitives singu- 
lar they must be read ffi4n-da-na-aiii and IJi-in-da-na-a{j.)ii ; that 
where, in older language, they are in the accusative singular, they 
represent Hi-in-da-m-aHa and ffi-in-da-ria-a(|){aj; and, finally, that as 
plurals they represent Hi-in-da-na-a\yR and Hi-in-dcMia-a(i)ie2 (cf. 
A r-ma- a. i a-me§ = Ar-ma-aiijjef**, or, in certain cases, Ar-ma-a(i)ie 3 
with a.ia. = o(i)iea)- 

This can be shown conclusively — at least to anyone not too much 
impressed by traditional views or not too much engrossed in the views 
hitherto held by him — in the following manner. The name Lvtta\\u, 
"the Lullean," which, as we have seen, is written Lu-ul-la-A.A and 
Lu-la-A.tA in the king lists, appears in the legal document, Ebeling, 
KAJI, No. 171, line 6, where as the subject of a relative clause it stands 
in the nominative, in the writing L«4a-iA-tj; 182 but where, in the same 
text, it stands in the genitive, as in lines 4 and 9 and in the scribal 
note to a seal (in all these passages m&r L.) as well as in line 2 {. . ... 
L.), it appears as Lu4a-iA~E, m On the other hand, in KAJI, No. 62, 
line 6, in m&r L,, the genitive is written simply as Lu-la-iA. This geni- 
tive is to be read, of course, Lu4a4i or Lw-Ja-je with ia = {i or (e, 
while as nominative the same Lu-la-iA would have to be read Lu-la-iu 
with ia = jw, and, as accusative, Lu-h-ia with ia = ja. But also Ltt- 
iu-u-u represents Lu{l)la(i)iu (or Lu{l)ldiu), i.e., it is to be read Lu-la- 
#t with ia.u = j,u, while Lu-la-iA.v represents Lu-Jo-je with ia.e = je, 
and we must, of course, conclude from this that the combination 
ia.i will have the phonetic value ji, ia + A the value id. In other 
words, the simple ia is a polyphonic sign in the sense that, although its 
initial consonant remains unchanged, its vowel can be any Akkadian 
vowel recognized in the Akkadian system of writing. In that respect 
ia parallels the two signs pi and 5 a with their respective phonetic val- 
ues ya, ye, yi, and yu and 3 a, 'e, H, and 5 w, as well as, from a more com- 

1,1 On the phonetic value 3 ut of tho sign U see my Stwiien in Akkadian Grammar, p. 4. 
n. 2. 

>« So also in op. cil.. No. 215 (a list). 1. 23, as well as in No. 223. 1. 14. and No. 310, I' 08 
(in both instances in the lintmu formula). 
So also in No. 310. 1. 3 (la qit I.). 
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prehensive point of view, the signs a 3 ( = 3 a) and ah, with their re- 
spective values a 3 , e 3 , i\ and u\ and oji, efy, ih, and In my Studies' 
in Akkadian Grammar (p. 29, n. 2), however, I have shown that, since 
in an open syllable because of its polyphonic character the reading of 
3 a would be in doubt, 134 the Akkadian scribes preferred in such cases 
to use not the ambiguous simple 3 a sign but the combinations 3 a.a, 
3 a,e, 3 a.i, and 3 A.tj for the expression of 3 o, 3 e, H, and 3 w. According to 
the same method, the Assyrian scribes, in order to avoid the ambiguity 
of the polyphonic sign ia, used in open syllables, at least where it 
seemed essential to indicate the vowel, the combination ia.a for jo, 
ia.e for je, ia,i for ji, and ia.u for ju. In brokenly written closed sylla- 
bles beginning with j the use of these combinations was, of course, 
unnecessary, and in point of fact they are not used in them, since in 
such a case the vowel of ia is determined by the vowel of the second 
sign. Compare, e.g., \K-cl-ma-an - Ia-al-ma-an, Samsi-Adad V, I R 
29 ff., column 4, line 1 1 ; Ha-li-pi-um = ga-li-iu-um, CT VIII, 44 : 91- 
5-9, 2499 (probably time of Sumu-Ia-il) , lines 7 and 12, with which the 
feminine name ffa-ii^a-tum (occurrences indicated in Ranke, EBPN, 
p. 187) is to be compared; A-iA-wm-ma = ariu-um-ma, l,i and jA-um- 
ma ™ iu-um-ma (< 'fumma < apmma < aj^umma), "anyone," 186 
Delitzsch, AHwb,, page 47. 187 

According to Weidner's copy of the Assur synchronistic king list A 
(AOf , III, 70 f.) the name of King su-Ntnua kI would seem to appear 
there as &i-Ni-nu-a, while the fragment KAVI, No. 14 (= Weidner, 
MVAeG XXVI, No. 2, last plate), which I had an opportunity to col- 

'« This is, of course, not the case when >a occurs as the first part of a brokenly written 
closed syllable such as a-al ( - >ai), u-ui ( - >ul). etc., since there the vowel of >a is deter- 
mined by the vowel of the second sign. 

m May be conceived also as AiA-um-ma - ■fjjn um m». 

™ It will be observed that with the recognition of the value j* for [a such monstrous 
forms as a-ia-um-ma and ia-um-ma simply disappear. 

>»' The same rule applies to the use of a. a - o(i)jui and a.a.o - «(f)m, a.a. . 0 (,)t'u 
and a.a.i - etc. Cf., e.g., a.a-um = ajiui-um ( - of . iu-um), "who" (Delitzsch 

erroneously "where"), but without mimatlon. whereby ju becomes an open syllable, 
a.a.o - aiim. "who." Delitzsch, AHwb.. p. 47; A.A-iim-nia - aiiu-um-ma. "anyone " 
ibid .; »D<i.a.a-u*-*u =j»fia-oiiu'-ui-tti ( - JJa-a(i) ,u-u*-*u), Sarrukln. Display Inscrip- 
tion. I 49 (la Greek Delokes, which, of course, prohibits a reading Daiaukku [so Lucken- 
bill, ARAB II. H 12 and SO]), 

The phonetic values discussed in the above sections, as well as others not here dis- 
cussed, were pointed out by me several years ago in weekly conferences with the members 
of the Assyrian Dictionary staff held for the purpose or establishing for the Dictionary a 
system of transliteration not only uniform but at the same time in conformity with the 
cuneiform system of writing as it was conceived by the Babylonian and Assyrian scribes 
The writer intends to publish his proposals in. a systematic form at a date not too remote 
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late, apparently offers [s]tJ-Tj- d Mmwi. 188 The phonetic writing of the 
second component Ninua as ni-nu-a in Synchronistic King List A is 
not especially remarkable, but the use of the god-determinative in- 
stead of the city-determinative before Ninua in KAVI, No. 14, is evi- 
dently a mistake of the scribe, since Ninua or the contracted Nina is 
attested with any certainty only as the name of a city, not as the name 
of a deity who in our case should, of course, have some connection with 
the city of Nineveh. 189 As regards the sign h of Weidner's copy, how- 
ever, it is, in view of the sti-u of KAVI, No. 14, very likely that the 
original of the Synchronistic King List likewise reads §u-tt, i.e., that 
there, too, the last wedge is not horizontal as in si, but slanting. 1 ' 0 

The writing of the first element of the name as stJ and M-u seems 
to indicate that they are to be read phonetically, i.e., as su and $u-u, 
although one could argue that, if §6 is an ideogram, the u of sfj-w 
could be conceived as a so-called phonetic complement. Note, how- 
ever, that a purely phonetic writing of the first name element, i.e., as 
su-u, would well agree with the phonetic writing ni-nu-a of the second 
element in the Synchronistic King List. Since in other names begin- 
ning with su m it is followed by the name of a god, the su apparently 
is t he old genitive and relative pronoun Su, which later was replaced by 
the genitive and relative particle Sa, m the name &u-Ntnud ki , there- 
fore, meaning "he of Ninua," "the Ninevite," or more likely "(the 
property, servant, etc.) of the city Ninua," which is conceived as a 
deity. Since su before the following genitive is in the construct state, 

"> Of the first sign only the perpendicular wedge and apparently the lower end of its 
slanting wedge is preserved, 

>" With regard to the South Babylonian city xixA 11 and its chief deity ^ninA, the Chi- 
cago Syllabary in the two unfortunately not completely preserved equations, 11. 158 f. 
offers two phonetic values for the sign Nina, namely, na-an-So and n i - n a - a (or 
ni-nu-a). Since the latter in CT II, 35 f.: S. 1300, rev. 1, 2, is given to the city 
sinA u , the value na-an-Se evidently belongs to the goddess JninA. Possibly the 
scribe wrote 'kis! instead of kinA" under the influence of the quite customary writing 
M-iur (etc ) for A-S«i* (etc.) or under the influence of the fact that In other names 
Sfi Is combined with the name of a deity. Actually cities are deities, but they are not des- 
ignated as such in the writing of their names. 

>'• Weidner copied the text from a photograph of the original, which is in the Con- 
stantinople Museum, 

■i Cf. sU-JStn, Andrae, StrA, No. 132, 1. 2: Stf-"A-|iur|, Ebellng. KAJI, No. 82,1. 22; 
and perhaps, according to Ebeling's copy, H<S-ii4«'-nt, ibid.. No. 171, 1. 6, Instead of which 
I. 3. however, at least according to Ebeling's copy, has a clear HAS-i'ld^-si ( = Asar&d- 
ilanl). 

1,1 Originally the accusative or the sing. masc. of t he pronoun. For the Inflection of the 
latter, see my remarks In OLZ XXXI (1928), col. 699. 
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Su-Ninw li , not Su-u-Ntnua li , is doubt-less the correct form of the 
name, as indeed only this writing is found in other names beginning 
with that pronoun. 1 " The plene writing Su-u is probably due to the 
fact that the nominative construct form su had fallen into disuse and 
had been replaced by Sa. m 

The immediate successor of stj-Ninua was his son Sar-ma-Adad II 
(55), who is followed— with a break in the line of succession— by his 
brother Erisu III (56). m Then follow in a direct line of succession 
Erisu Ill's son Samsi-Adad II (57) and his grandson Isme-Dagan II 
(,58). But a new break occurs with the accession to the throne of the 
next king, Samsi-Adad III (59). For, although he is the son of an 
Isme-Dagan, the latter is not identical with Isme-Dagan II but, as 

expressly stated in the king list, is the brother of [ ]- d Adad, son 

of su-NInua. In other words, while Isme-Dagan II was a great-grand- 
son of Su-Ninua, Samsi-Adad Ill's father Isme-Dagan was a son of 
sTj-Nlnua, representing, therefore, the second generation before King 

Isme-Dagan. Unfortunately, the first part of [ ]- d Adad is broken 

in both the Khorsabad and the Nassouhi lists. But, if the king list 
designates Samsi-Adad's father Isme-Dagan as the brother of another 
son of stj-Ninua, this makes sense, of course, only in case this brother 
was one of the preceding kings and not an otherwise unknown person; 
and since the king list mentions as a king of ASSur no other son of 
Stj-Ninua whose name ends with " d Adad" than Sar-ma-Adad II, we 
must assume that this king was the brother referred to in the king list 
even though the remnants of the broken signs as they now appear in 
the break do not clearly indicate that they were Sar-ma. It is, of 
course, not necessary to point out expressly that Isme-Dagan, the 
father of Samsi-Adad III, did not rule. 156 

■■» Compare also tho woll-known writing of the name iv-*Sin at the tlmo of the third 
dynasty of Ur. 

>»< In case the original of Synchronistic King List A has actually H, one might perhaps 
be tempted— since Si is the genitivo form or Su (see OLZ XXXI, loc. eii.)~ to explain 
S.'-.Vl7i« n u as the old genitivo form of 5u-JVt»uo", used there instead of the nominative 
form similarly as in lat« inscriptions, e.g., the genitive form Itaijani may bo used (or 
written) instead of the nominative form Haii&nu But such an explanation seems nearly 
out of the question since a name like Su-Ninua no longer allowed inflexion in the period 
of King Su-Ninna and probably was not inflected even in much older periods. 

»» On Nassouhi erroneous assumption that his list omits the statement on ftrisu Ill's 
reign see above, p. 4 70. 

m Nassouhi. in whose list the namo of Stf-Nlnua is destroyed and therefore could not 
oner any hint for a roading of tho prccoding name, restored the [ | -A A iad of his list as 
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It is quite interesting to see that two of the three known sons of 
stj-Ninua, namely, King Erisu III and Isme-Dag^n, who did not rule, 
bear the names of former Assyrian rulers; that this is equally true of 
their sons, Samsi-Adad II and Samsi-Adad III; and that a son of the 
former again bears the name Isme-Dagan. This is, of course, not quite 
accidental. In point of fact, it is an eloquent testimony that, at the 
time of stj-Ninua and his immediate successors, the thoughts of the 
royal house were turned with special intensity to the past periods of 
glory in the history of Assyria, doubtless in the hope that those times 
of glory might come again to Assyria. The king after whom Erisu III 
was named was, of course, not Erisu II, who was dethroned by Samsi- 
Adad I, but firisu I, even though to date we actually know nothing 
certain of the political events of his reign. But his extensive building 
activity sufficiently indicates that the power of AsMr was at a peak at 
his time. But especially it was Samsi-Adad I and Isme-Dagan I, who 
in tho eyes of the royal house represented a time of the greatest might 
of AsMr and, up to their own time, of the greatest extension of the 
Assyrian kingdom, and it is especially instructive in that respect that 
each of the two brothers Erisu III and Isme-Dagan called his son 
Samsi-Adad. Samsi-Adad I, after whom they were named, was the 
first ruler of AsMr who could proudly call himself iar kiSSatim, "king 
of the mighty mass (of peoples)," 1 " and sakin i En-l% "governor of 
Enlil," the god of dominion who is the lugal kurkurra, 
"ford of all the lands." 183 Similarly, Kme-Dagan as the heir of Samsi- 
Adad's kingdom and, as we know from a letter of Samsi-Adad to his 
son Iasmah-Adad in Mari, an energetic military leader, must have 
been a mighty and vigorous ruler — even though wc know practically 
nothing of his deeds during his 40-year reign and although at the end 

[Sam-ay* Atlad and, on the basis or this restoration, assumed that Samsi-Adad II was the 
brother of Isme-Dagan, Samsi-Adad's father. He consequently describes Samsi-Adad HI 
as a llrst cousin of his predecessor ISine-Dagfin II. Instead of as the son of Isme-Dagan II's 
grand-uncle. 

IAaK, VIII, No. I, col. 1. 1. 2 (here still without the second title (akin EnlU; the 
king reports the reconstruction of the temple of Enlil which Erisu I had built) ; No. 6, 1. 2 
(together with the second title), and Thompson, AAA XIX (1932), PI. 200 A. col. 1,11. 2 f. 
(time of the restoration of the IStar temple at Nineveh), where Samil-Adad even calls 
hlmseirdoBiium iar Hifatta, "mighty king of the totality." 

IAaK, VIII, No. 4, 1. 2, and No. 6. 1. 2; Thompson, loc. cU., 1. 3. Note that in all 
these instances the title precedes that of iisak J.ljjur and that in IAaK, No. 5, also the 
predicate palily 'Daain. "who respectfully reveres Dagan," precedes it. 
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of his reign Assyria became the prey of usurpers. A similar tendency 
to revive the reminiscence of a glorious past, coupled with the desire 
to emulate its famous rulers, evidently marked the time of Ikunu, son 
of ftrisu I, and his successors, as is shown by the fact that Ikunu's son 
bears the name Sarru-ktn, made famous by the first king of Akkad, as 
well as by the fact that his great-grandson bears the name Naram-Stn, 
made famous by the fourth king of Akkad; in point of fact, in the 
minds of the Babylonians as well as of the Assyrians, these two kings 
were the most renowned rulers of the past. In a smaller way even the 
names of Puzur-AssSur II and firisu II come under that tendency, the 
former as bringing to mind the founder of the ruling dynasty! and the 
latter, like that of firisu III, recalling the times of firisu I. 

With Sam5i-Adad III we reach the epoch from which— with only a 
few exceptions in its earlier part — the reigns of the kings of Assfir are 
attested either by their own inscriptions, by references to them in the 
inscriptions of later rulers, especially in the genealogical parts of these 
inscriptions, or, finally, by references to them in chronicles, legal texts, 
etc. 199 Coincidentally it is also with Samli-Adad, or even his predeces- 
sor, Isme-Dagan II, that the better-preserved portion of the Nas- 
souhi king list tablet begins (lower third of col. 2 of the obverse and the 
two columns of the reverse). Nevertheless, we shall presently see that 
the damage suffered by the Nassouhi tablet even in this part, especial- 
ly at the top of column 3 (= right column of the reverse), together 
with a wrong calculation of the missing lines, has hitherto prohibited, 
at least to some extent, the correct reconstruction of the names and the 
sequence of the kings in this section of the king list. 

Samsi-Adad Ill's successor was Assur-nerari I, son of Isme-Dagan. 
We have of him only the inscription KAHI I, No. 62, which in spite of 
its shortness is quite important because in it ASsur-nerari gives his 
father Isme-Dagan the title i&iak d ASur. This title proves that Isme- 
Dagan is identical, not with Samsi-Adad Ill's father, who did not rule, 
but with King Isme-Dagan II, the predecessor of Samsi-Adad. 
The same conclusion can be drawn also from the fact that in our king 
list no qualifying apposition is added to his name. For in the tech- 

»» In a former section (see / A r £3, 1, 302-ti) we have discussed the reference by Tukulti- 
apil-ESarra I to Samsi-Adad III as the builder or rebullder of the Anu-Adad temple — or 
probably only the Ami temple — at ASSur. 
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nique of the king-list redactors this indicates that he is to be identified 
with the last king of that name previously mentioned in the king list. 
If Assur-nerari's father were identical with Isme-Dagan, Samsi-Adad 
Ill's father, who is not mentioned in the list as a king, the principles 
followed by the scribes would have made it necessary, in order to 
I . avoid misunderstandings, either to add to his name the same apposi- 
tional statements as those made in the preceding paragraph on Samsi- 
Adad Ill's father or, since A&sur-nerari I in this case would have been 
the brother of his predecessor, to designate Assur-nerari I simply as 
"brother of Sam§i-Adad, son of Isme-Dagan," or, still shorter, as "his 
brother," the "his" as in all other eases referring to the immediately 
preceding king, i.e., to Samsi-Adad III. Note that with Assur-nerari, 
son of Isme-Dag&n II, succession to the throne returned to the firisu 
III family branch, Samsi-Adad Ill's 16-year reign therefore represent- 
ing merely a temporary interruption of that line. 500 

From Assur-nerari I, succession runs within this line without any 
break over Puzur-Asfiur III (61), Enlil-nasir I (62), and Nur-ili (63) to 
AsMr-gaduni (64), 201 The last-named was king only one month, 502 
whereupon, as is expressly stated in the king list, he was dethroned by 
Assur-rabi I (65), who, like Nur-ili, Assur-saduni's father, was a son of 
Enlil-nasir I and therefore an uncle of Aslur-saduni, The year 1430 
b.c, in which this dethronement of Assur-saduni occurred (only a 
month after his father's death), must have been a veritable year of 
calamities for Assur and its royal house. For, as has been established 
in a former section of this report 50 ' neither AsMr-rabi I nor even his 
son and immediate successor Assur-nadin-ahhe I (66), ruled to the end 
of that year, 204 so that the accession to the throne of the next king, 
Enlil-nasir II, a second son of ASsur-rabi, also fell still within the year. 

™> For a similar temporary interruption of the ruling line by AisQr-rim-tnsPsu (70) 
and his son Assur-n&dln-atrtje II (71), see later. 

wl Copied and read by Nassouhi (4th line from the end of col. 2 of his copy and top of 
p. 6) ■Mi-Kr-iarf-jdlM'™*]. 

»1 in) um&*-te. Nassouhi interpreted the preserved signs of his list as M »("» 

days" ("quelques jours" in annotation to 11. 40 f,; "wenige Tage," Weldner, 

AOf. IV. 18). 

»' See JNES, I, 28S ff., 293, and 29S, n. 130, 

=" In the Khorsabad list the statements on the length of their reigns are broken off. but, 
as shown by our calculations, the list must have had the DuB-pi'-gil iarru-ta tj u ; -us 
formula In either of the two cases. 
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This yeaT consequently saw five kings, namely, Nur-ili, As§ur-saduni, 
A&ur-rabi I, Assur-nadin-ahhe I, and Enlil-nasir 1. Since AMt- 
Saduni's great-grandfather, grandfather, and father ruled only 14, 13, 
and 12 years, respectively, he may have been quite young when he 
ascended the throne, and probably this circumstance made it possible 
and easy for ASsur-rabi to depose his nephew. But as to an explana- 
tion of the fact that Assur-rabi was also king at the most only a few 
months and possibly less than a month, not even a hint from the in- 
scriptions or from any other source is available. Since, however, the 
king list does not — as in the case of Asisfir-saduni — state that he was 
dethroned by his son and successor Assur-nadin-ahhe I, one might 
believe that the unexpected change of reign was caused by his death, 
no matter whether he died from natural causes 505 or whether he was 
killed. 206 Corresponding conclusions, for the same reasons, could be 
drawn concerning Assur-nadin-al)he I and his short reign. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the king-list statement dealing with his succes- 
sor, though not saying that Enlil-nasir II dethroned Assur-nadin- 
ahjje, nevertheless makes the express remark — quite unique in the 
king list without the deposition phrase — that "Enlil-nasir, his brother, 
seated himself on the throne." The purpose of this unusual state- 
ment can only be to indicate Enlil-nasir ascended the throne by pass- 
ing over the legal right to the throne of the son or the sons of Assur- 
nadin-abbe\ 

None of the three rulers, Assur-saduni, Assur-rabi I, and Assur- 
nadin-al)he I, are represented by inscriptions of their own. This, of 
course, is to be expected, for because of the shortness of their reign 
and in view of the troubled times in which they ascended the throne, 
they could hardly think of erecting new buildings or of making some 
object to be dedicated to a deity. But to date we likewise have no in- 
scription from the 12-year reign of Nur-ili (1441-1430) (63) , or from 

»' In view of the fact that not only ho himself but also his son AssQr-n&dln-ahhC 1 
ruled only a very short time, one could well ima§ ine that both he and his son perhaps might, 
have l>ecome victims of tho plague or some other epidemic disease so frequently overtaking 
the eastern countries. 

"* In this case one may perhaps suppose that the killing was engineered by a party 
opposed to Assur-rabi and his family, and probably adhering 1 1 the Nur-ili family, but 
that the ASSUr-rabl family nevertheless succeeded in placing AsSilr-rabi's son Assflr- 
nadln-ahhe on the throne. 
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the 6-year reign of Enlil-nasir II (1429-1424). Perhaps this indicates 
that their reigns, too, were not free from troubles, that of Nur-ili per- 
haps because he already had to battle with the opposition party with 
whose help probably Assur-rabi succeeded in usurping the throne 
shortly after Nur-ili's death. That neither Nur-ili nor AsSur-saduni is 
mentioned in the genealogies of later kings is, of soone, not to be 
wondered at, since no descendant of theirs ascended the throne. In the 
light of our previous deliberations, this fact might perhaps indicate 
that no member of the Nur-ili family survived the disturbances re- 
ferred to above. 

By a strange fate Enlil-nasir II, too, after his 6-year reign is not fol- 
lowed by a son of his, but by his brother, A&sur-nerari II (68) (1423— 
1417), a third son of Assur-rabi I. The Khorsabad list, 20 ' to be sure, 
makes AsMr-nerari the son of Enlil-nasir II, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that the Khorsabad list is wrong in this point, since in their 
genealogies the three kings, Assur-rim-msesu (70) , son of Assur-nerari 
II, 20S Eriba-Adad I (72), grandson of Assur-nerM II 20 » and Assflr- 
uballit I (73), great-grandson of Assur-nerari II, 210 all designate their 
father or ancestor AsMr-nerari II as the son of Assur-rabi. The mis- 
take in the king list is quite interesting, because it testifies to an in- 
clination, of course quite unconscious, on the part of the copying 
scribes to extend the usual father-son relationship between a king and 
his immediate successor to cases where that relationship actually did 
not exist.* 11 As we shall presently see, exactly the same mistake is 
made in the case of King Assur-rim-niSesu (70), who, although ac- 
tually tho brother of his predecessor Asstlr-bel-nisesu, appears as his 
son in our king list. In thk latter ease we are able to observe that the 

»' In the Nassouhi list the passage relating to Assur-ner&ri II is totally destroyed. 

»• KAHI I, No. 63. II. 1-5. 

'» KAHI II, No. 25, obv. 

<» KAHI II, No. 27. obv.. 11. 1-12. 

»> How natural this inclination was may be judged from the fact that even modern 
scholars have sometimes unguardedly shown a propensity in actually dubious cases to re- 
gard the immediate successor of a king as his son. For instance, Nassouhi. as pointed out 
above, believed the usurper Lullaiiu to be the son of his predecessor Bazaiiu, and i6- 
Nlnua to be the son of Lullaiiu. Vice versa, Weidner, as we shall see, believed ASsur-rabi 
to be the immediate prodecessor of ASsur-ncrtrl II ( Weidner 's Adad-nerfui III) because 
this king, according to the goncalogles In the Inscriptions of later rulers, was his son. 
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Nassouhi list, nearly two centuries older, the text of which fortunately 
is sufficiently preserved at this point, 212 shows the same mistake ; and, 
judging from this fact, it would not be impossible that it had the mis- 
take concerning Assfir-nerari II's relationship to Enlil-n&sir also. 
In point of fact the mistake may have been much older than the Nas- 
souhi list. The recopying of the mistake by the scribe of the Khorsa- 
bad list almost two hundred years later is quite in harmony with the 
principle observable in the whole Assyrian and Babylonian literature, 
namely, that the copying scribes might not permit themselves any cor- 
rection of the text even in cases where they plainly saw that it con- 
tained a material error. Such intentionally faithful recopying, how- 
ever, will of course have had the effect that the mistake of the king list 
concerning the father of Adad-nerari in the course of time became, as 
it were, an officially recognized view. J1!i 

How the new information furnished by the Khorsabad list affects 
the views hitherto held concerning the sequence of Assyrian kings in 
this period (even after the publication of the Nassouhi list) may best 
be shown by the following juxtaposition of Weidner's kings as enumer- 
ated by him in AOf IV, 16, and the kings as enumerated in the 
Khorsabad list. 



WEI ONER 



Regnal 
Years 

0 



64. Asiursadsabe 

son of Nflrili 
Assumirari II 9 

son of Enliln&sir I 
Puzur-Assur IV 9 

son of Assurnirari II 
Enlilnasir II 9 

son of Puzur-Asisur IV 

65. A£§urrabi I 9 

son of ... . 
68. Assurnirari HI 9 
son of A&urrahi 



KHORSABAD LIST 

Regnal 
Years 

64. AMr-saduni 0 

son of Nur-ili 

65. ASSHr-rabi I 0 

son of Enlil-nasir I 

66. AMr-nadin-ahhe I 0 

son of AHur-rabi I 

67. Enlil-nasir II 6 

son of A££ur-rabi 

68. Assur-nerari II 7 

son of Enlil-nasir IP" 



n Near top of col. 3. 

»"• For a possible indication, however, that the mistake was restricted to the Khors- 
abad list, see below arf Adad-nerari I. 

"» Mistake for "brother of Enlil-nasir" { = son of AssOr-rabi). 
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Weidner's second, third, and fourth kings actually represent dupli- 
cations of the three consecutive earlier kings, Assur-nerari I (60), son 
of Isme-Dagan II; Puzur-Assur III (61), son of AsMr-nerari I; and 
Enlil-nasir I (62), son of Puzur-Assur III, The seeming correspond- 
ence between Weidner's AsMr-nerari II and the AsJur-nerari II of the 
king list (each of them the son of an Enlil-n&sir), as well as the seeming 
correspondence between Weidner's Enlil-nasir II and that of the king 
list, is merely a coincidence. Of Weidner's four kings between Alsux- 
sadfini and Assur-nerari II, there remains therefore only ASsur-rabi I, 
who, however, is not the fourth but the immediate successor of Assur- 
saduni. 

For the period from Assur-nerari II (68) to Enlil-kudurra-usur (81), 
the last king of the older Adasi dynasty, the names, the sequence, 
and— with just one exception — the genealogy of the kings had been 
well established before the discovery of our king list. For this reason 
only a general outline of the succession with a few remarks on some 
details seems necessary here. 

It has already been mentioned that in the Khorsabad list, as well as 
in the older Nassouhi list, A§sur-rim-nis6§u (70), the second successor 
of AsMr-neriri II (68), is erroneously designated as son of his im- 
mediate predecessor, Assur-bel-nisesu (69), From his own inscription 
(KAHI I, No. 63, I. 3), however, we know that he was the son of 
ASSur-nerari II (68) and, therefore, a brother of his predecessor, AsSur- 
bel-nisesu (69). 

Wrong also is the designation of Adad-nerari I (76) in the present 
text of the Khorsabad list as the brother of his predecessor Arik-d&n-ili 
(78), since Adad-nerari's own inscriptions as well as those of his son 
Sulmanu-a&ared I (77) show that he was the son of Arik-den-ili.The 
misstatement of the Khorsabad list must seem especially strange, be- 
cause the Nassouhi hst correctly designates Adad-nerM as m&r Arik- 
d6n4li and because originally the Khorsabad list, too, had the correct 
m&r m Arik-der>r-iU, the afyu-Su of its present a^w-M $a m Arik-den-ili 
being written over an erased nirdri at the end of the left half-line, 
while the &a is written over an erased m&r at the beginning of the right 
half-line. Since one cannot imagine any reason that could have 
compelled the copyist to change the correct "son of" to "brother of," 
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it seems quite certain that the change was made by mistake. To all 
appearances the following is what happened. When the copyist had 
noticed that in the statement on Assur-nerari II (68) he had errone- 
ously written m&r m Enlil-nd$ir instead of a^H-S& (or afrt2-M so ^Enlil- 
n&$ir), he tried to emend this mistake by changing the incorrect m&r to 
a correct afiu-gu so, but inadvertently he strayed into the statement 
on Adad-nerari I and changed the there quite correct m&r to the 
wrong ahu-Su so. His attempt at eliminating one mistake thus actual- 
ly resulted in adding a second mistake to the one made before. 

The 8-year reign of Assur-nm-niSesu and the 10-year reign of his son, 
Assur-nadin-ahhe II (71), only, temporarily interrupted tile straight 
line of succession over Assur-bel-nisesu, for Assur-nMin-ahhe is 
succeeded by Eriba-Adad I (72), son of A§sur-bel-nis6su. From him 
the dynastic line extends in straight succession over Assur-uballh; (73), 
Enlil-nerari (74), Arik-den-ili (75), Adad-nerari I (76), Sulmanu- 
asared I (77), and Tukulti-Ninurta I (78) to AsMr-nadin-apli (79). 
According to the Nassouhi list, it would even extend to the next king, 
Assur-nerari III (80), 214 since it is stated there that this king was the 
son of Assur-nadin-apli. As such, he appears therefore also in Weid- 
ner's list, AOf IV, 16. However, the Khorsabad list states that he 
was the son of an As[sur]-nasir 21s -apli. As we shall see presently, this 
ASur-nasir-apli might well be a second son of Tukulti-Ninurta, and 
Assur-nerari III would then be a nephew of his predecessor, Assur- 
nadin-apli. Assur-nerari III again is succeeded not by a son of his but 
by his uncle, Enlil-kudurra-usur (81), a third son of Tukulti-Ninurta I. 

The statement devoted to Assur-nadin-apli runs as follows: "Still 
in Tukulti-Ninurta's lifetime (= m Titkul-ti-''Nin-urta da-a-ri) his son 
AMr-nadin-apli seized the throne. Three years {Nassouhi list : four 
years) he exercised kingship." Instead of aVo-ri, "although he ''was 
still alive," Nassouhi in his list restored oa-a-i'[fc] (AOf IV, 7) and 
translated the whole introductory phrase "TukuUi-Ninurla fid tuW 
(ibid., p. 8), but the photographs show that his list, too, has da-a-ri. m 

mWoidnor: ASSurnarari IV. 

"> Written with the sign tab (AOf, IV, 7). 

>" In addition to the horizontal wedge of ti. one can plainly see in the photographs not 
only the two forward verticals of that sign but also the upper half of its third— a little more 
remote— vertical, as well as the rim of the head of the slanting wetige between the two 
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The correct reading of the phrase is historically not without impor- 
tance, for, according to Nassoubi's restoration, it would seem that 
A&sur-nadin-apli ascended the throne after Tukulti-Ninurta had been 
killed, while we now have the express statement that, when ASsur- 
nadin-apli seized the throne, his father was still living. Furthermore, 
the mere use of a phrase meaning "still in his lifetime" proves that 
after the seizure of the throne by Assur-nadin-apli Tukulti-Ninurta 
must still have lived for some time, and this, indeed, is in complete 
accord with the report of Chronicle P, which describes the events im- 
mediately before and after the overthrow of Tukulti-Ninurta as oc- 
curring in the following four phases: (1) Assur-nasir-apli, son of 
Tukulti-Ninurta, and the (other) great men of Assyria revolt against 
Tukulti-Ninurta; (2) they dethrone him; (3) they make him a prisoner 
(and keep him a prisoner for some time) in a house in Tukulti- 
Ninurta's newly built residence, Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta; (4) they (final- 
ly) kill him. It is quite obvious that the statement ina Kdr-TukuUi- 
Ninurla ina biti isiruiu must be interpreted as we just did: "They 
kept him a prisoner in a house in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (for some time 
or at first)," since only in this interpretation does it make good sense, 
while if Tukulti-Ninurta had been killed immediately or shortly after 
his dethronement the whole statement that "they confined him in a 
house in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta" would be totally out of place. 2 " 
According to Chronicle P, the son of Tukulti-Ninurta, who together 



first verticals and the last. Note, moreover, that a form written rla-a-ik could be only 
the endingless form of tho present participle da'iku and would therefore mean "he was 
killing," while the permanslve form da'ik, dadjiik or, contracted, dtk. of which Nassouhi 
evidently was thinking, would l>c written da-ik, da-aU)ii-ik ( =■ da-\.\-ik) or di-e-ik. re- 
spectively. 

The meaning of <fdr 6 ( < Jdrlu, a derivative of rfdru, "period." "long period"), literally 
"being of a long period," i.e., "living or lasting an age," "living a long time," "living on 
and on," is here weakened to "lasting, 0 "living on,' h ' l still living." Ddrt Is the predlcatively 
used endingless form of d&rti ( < d&Hu) . 

Since Bozold's Babt/loninch-aisyrittchett Gloatar gives, among other moanings of d&rti, 
also tliat of "uralt," one might perhaps be tempted to translate the phrase with "when 
Tukulti-Ninurta was an extremely old man." But the meaning connected by Bezold with 
"uralt" Is not that of "very aged" (as referring to a person} but that of "very primeval," 
"dating from a very old period." 

m The "house in K&r-Tukultl-Nlnurta" is of course not, as Weidner in AOf, IV. 13. 
a sumos. the "palaee" of Tukulti-Ninurta In that city. 
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with the nobles of Assyria revolted against the latter and dethroned 
him, bore the name of Asiur-nasir-apli. On the basis of this statement 
it had originally been generally assumed that this AsSur-nasir-apli — 
assumedly the first of his name — was the successor of Tukulti-Ninurta 
on the throne of ASSur. But when subsequently the Nassouhi list re- 
vealed the fact that Tukulti-Ninurta's immediate successor was his 
son AlSur-nadin-apli, whose name and reign can be verified from two 
inscriptions of his, and that even after AsMr-n&din-ahhe no king 
AsSur-nasir-apli, son of Tukulti-Ninurta, is mentioned in the king list, 
it seemed a very plausible assumption that the AsMr-nasir-apli of 
Chronicle P was a scribal error for Assur-nadin-apli, 219 and this could 
seem all the more plausible because Chronicle P as well as the Syn- 
chronistic History actually was very careless with proper names. 21 * 
But with the new fact that the Khorsabad list gives the name of the 
father of AsMr-nadin-apli's successor, AsMr-nerSri III, again as 
AsSur-nasir-apli and not, as the Nassouhi list has it, as As&ir-nadin- 
apli, the problem becomes of course much more intricate. For if the 
name ASSur-nasir-apli is to be considered as wrong, it would now be- 
come necessary to assume that the same error was committed — as far 
as we can see, independently — on two different occasions as well as in 
two different localities. For in one case the mistake occurs in the ac- 
count of the end of Tukulti-Ninurta's career, while in the other case it 
concerns the name of the father of Tukulti-Ninurta's second successor. 
But of oven greater weigh) is the fact that Chronicle P iw a Babylonian 
product, while the king list was produced in Assyria, and it would be 
difficult to explain why scribes in the two countries should have been 
led to the same mistake. Moreover, there is actually no conclusive 
proof whatever for the assumption that the AsSur-nasir-apli of Chroni- 
cle P and the successor of Tukulti-Ninurta are the same person, nor 
does the wording of the report of Chronicle P or the wording of the 

«u So Weidner. AOf , IV, 13 and n. 6. 

»• Note, e.g., that, la the Immediate continuation o( the passage relating to Tukulti- 
Ninurta. Chronicle P refers to an Assyrian king. TukulU-AHOr. whose name, at least in 
this form, is not found In the king list. As Weidner suggests, he is probably Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assur. Chronicle P is a Babylonian composition, and It may quite well be that the 
Babylonians abbreviated the long name by omitting the first element. But the use of such 
an abbreviated name would have to he counted as an irregularity in a historical composi- 
tion such as Chronicle P. 
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king-list statement contain anything requiring such an identification. 
The chronicle states that Assur-nasir-apli and the Assyrian nobles de- 
throned Tukulti-Ninurta, kept him a prisoner, and finally killed him, 
but it does not state that AsMr-nasir-apli ascended or seized the 
throne. The king list, on the other hand, states that Assur-nadin-apli 
seized the throne, but it does not state or even imply that he revolted 
against Tukulti-Ninurta, kept him a prisoner, and finally killed him. 
It is therefore quite possible that ASsur-nadin-apli and Assur-nasir- 
apli are two different sons of Tukulti-Ninurta. As stated in Chronicle 
P, it may quite well have been Assur-nasir-apli who revolted against 
Tukulti-Ninurta, although not he, but his brother, AsSur-nadin-apli, 
became king, be it that the latter seized the throne in opposition to 
Assur-nasir-apli and the revolting nobles, or be it that he became king 
in full accord with Assur-nasir-apli or even was placed on the throne 
by him, possibly being the older or even the eldest brother and there- 
fore having the first claim to the throne. 250 This AsMr-nasir-apli, son 
of Tukulti-Ninurta, would then, of course, be identical with the 
AsSur-nasir-apli whose son AsMr-nerari III (according to the Khorsa- 
bad king list) ascended the throne after Assur-nadin-apli. For these 
assumptions too, no really conclusive proof is available, but it may be 
argued in their favor that, in the past, attempts at solving problems 
without resorting to the assumption of mistakes in the sources have 
usually tunied out to be nearer the truth than those operating with the 
assumption of such mistakes. Even arguing on the basis of psychologi- 
cal observations would seem to favor the explanation just hinted, for, 
if we assume that the Khorsabad list is correct in its statement that 
the father of AsMr-nerari III was Assur-nasir-apli the change of the 
name to A5gur-nadin-apli in the Nassouhi list could readily be ex- 
plained as another instance of the unconscious tendency of the copying 
scribes to make a king's successor his son even when he actually was 
not his son. But if we are to assume that the Nassouhi list is correct in 
its statement that AsMr-nerari Ill's father was his predecessor Assur- 
nadin-apli, it would be very difficult to imagine what might have in- 

i» i n harmony with this possibility would be the fact that the name of the older (eldest) 
brother is compounded with ndiin-apli, while that of the younger is a compound with 
iKtfir-ajilii The heir must be "given" first . before he can be "watched over." 
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duced the copying scribe to change that name to Assur-nasir-apli. In 
this connection it is especially significant that in the Khorsabad list 
the sign pab, with which the scribe wrote the second component of the 
name AsMr-nasir-apli, is written over an erasure. Although the erased 
sign is not recognizable, it can be assumed with good reason that it was 
the sign si = nddin. The copying scribe of the Khorsabad list would 
then probably have made the same mistake as the scribe of the 
Nassouhi list or the scribe of one of the king-list specimens from which 
the Nassouhi list derived, but he corrected the mistake when he or 
another scribe, who checked the correctness of the copy, noticed it. m 
This cinondai ion proves, of course, that the name AsMr-nasir-aplj was 
found by the scribe of the Khorsabad list on the AgSur tablet from 
which he copied his own list. He himself would, of course, have had 
no reason to change an AsMr-nadin-apli, if the Assur list had given this 
name, into AsMr-nasir-apli. 

An apparently weighty argument in favor of the Nassouhi list state- 
ment, however, seems to be the fact that the king list gives the name of 
Assur-nerari Ill's father without adding a further explanatory state- 
ment for the purpose of unmistakably establishing his identity. As a 
rule, the king list makes no statement of that kind whenever the father 
of a king is identical with the last-mentioned king, but in the case of 
Isme-Dagan the father of Samsi-Adad III (59), who was not a king of 
Assyria, it will be recalled, such a statement is added, namely, the 
statement that this father of Samsi-Adad III was the brother of 
Sarma-Adad— son of stj-Ninua. It would seem, therefore, that if the 
Khorsabad king-list statement that Alsur-nerari's father was AsMr- 
nasir-apli, who is not mentioned before as king of Assyria, were -cor- 
rect, it should be followed by a further statement elucidating his rela- 
tionship to the kings preceding Assur-nerari. Since this statement is 
not added, it would appear that the correct text of the king list should 
name AsMr-nadin-apli, the immediate predecessor of AsMr-nerari III, 

»■ The fact that the same mistake was made by two different scribes— one living about 
two hundred years before the other— would In this case be in no way remarkable, since 
each king-list copyist, no matter when and whore he lived, was likely to bo affected by the 
tendency described abovo. 
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as the latter's father, for whom such a statement would not be neces- 
sary. 

But plausible as this argument seems, it is not strictly conclusive, 
since the explanatory statement concerning the relationship of Assur- 
nerari's father to one of the previous kings originally may not have 
been added because at that time the name of AsMr-nasir-apli was so 
well known that it needed no explanation. In the following periods, 
however, no scribe ever took upon himself the trouble of adding such a 
statement or ever dared to do so, even though, as shown by both lists, 
the omission of this statement would naturally lead to mistaking 
Assur-nadin-apli for Assur-nasir-apli. Moreover, the case of Assur- 
n&sir-apli, father of Assur-nerari III, is perhaps not entirely parallel 
with that of Isme-Dagan, father of Samsi-Adad III, inasmuch as the 
former, as we shall see, probably was the ruler of a principality or small 
"kingdom," while Isme-Dagan, the father of Samsi-Adad III, prob- 
ably was no more than a member of the royal family. As a ruler, how- 
ever, Aisur-nasir-apli needed no further identification, no more than, 
e.g., Ilu-kapkapu, the father of Samsi-Adad I, all necessary informa- 
tion probably being available from chronicles, etc. 

There is, of course, hardly any need to state expressly that no deci- 
sive argument in favor of the Nassouhi list statement can be derived 
from the fact that Assur A is almost two hundred years older than the 
Khorsabad list tablet. If the name AsMr-nasir-apli of the Khorsabad 
list is correct, its change to Assur-nadin-apli would have been due, as 
pointed out above, to the propensity of the copyists to make every 
king the son of his predecessor, and since this propensity is quite inde- 
pendent of lime, it could, of course, at any time have become the 
cause for a copyist to make the erroneous change of AsMr-nasir-apli to 
AsMr-nadin-apli, The situation would, of course, be different, if we 
knew for certain that all older copies of the king list gave the name of 
Assur-nerari's father as AsMr-nadin-apli, but to date we have only the 
testimony of the Nassouhi list and must therefore reckon with the pos- 
sibility that if the Nassouhi list's AsMr-n&din-apli is a mistake, it 
might quite well have been restricted to just that one Est, 

If thus all logical deliberations seem to point to the correctness of 
the Khorsabad king-list statement, it must nevertheless be kept in 
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mind that these deliberations do not have the value of direct and 
authentic evidence, inasmuch as it would not be beyond all possibility 
that by some queer coincidence and in a manner now logically no 
longer accountable an original ASsur-nadin-apli was changed to Asstlr- 
nasir-apli both in Chronicle P and in the king-list statement on Assur- 
nerari HL For a final decision we therefore must wait until good luck 
places at our disposal an inscription of Adad-nerari III or some other 
document containing a decisive statement on the problem in question. 

It has been indicated that there is a discrepancy between the 
Nassouhi list and the Khorsabad list in the regnal years attributed to 
Assur-nadin-apli, inasmuch as the former gives him 4, but the latter 
only 3, years. 222 For our chronological calculations we have hitherto 
used only the Khorsabad list statement, but it should be stated that in 
case the 4 years of the Nassouhi list should turn out to be correct, all 
dates of our calculations before 1202 b.c. would have to be raised by 
one unit, except, of course, those based on the statements of Affiur- 
aha-iddina and Tukulti-apil-Esarra I, since the basic years on which 
the dates in these instances depend, namely, the years 681 b.c. and 
1115 b.c, are both later than 1202 and therefore are not affected by 
thai discrepancy. Acceptance of the Nassouhi lis) statemenl would 
mean therefore that the first year of Erisu I as well as the first year of 
the limmu era which begins with Erisu I's first year, is to be assumed 
as 1853 b.c. instead of 1852 b.c. 123 This advance of the limmu period 
date would actually be a great advantage for our calculations, since 
then Sulmanu-asared's period of 159 years, reckoned from the begin- 
ning of the limmu era to the completion of the Asstlr temple by Samsi- 
Adad I, would end with the same year, 1695, with which Assur-aha- 
iddina's first period of 126 years, reckoned from Erisu I's completion 

m By an accident this fact was omitted in n. 1 13, on p. 288 above, and its omission 
went unnoticed until after the issue of the Journal number. 

n<Of other changes may be mentioned the following: the year 1820, with which 
AsSur-aha-lddina's first period of 126 years begins, would be the 34th instead of the 33d 
year of EHSu. and consequently the completion of fcrj*u'« ASMr temple would fall in his 
33d year instead of his 32d year. Similarly, the year 1261, in which Suhminu-asunVJ I, 
according to ASSur-aba-idrtitia'sflgures. completed the reconstruction of his AJSur temple, 
would be Sulroanu-aSared's 13th year instead of his 12th year, the period from the begin- 
ning of the reconstruction to its completion thereby increasing from 12 years to 13 years. 
For the year equations relating to Samsi-Adad I's reconstruction or the ASSUr temple see 
below 
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of his Assur temple to the completion of Samsi-Adad's temple, begins. 
In point of fact, this complete agreement would seem to prove the cor- 
rectness of the Nassouhi list statement over against the Khorsabad 
list statement, and it would therefore seem necessary to adopt for our 
chronological calculations not the Khorsabad but the Nassouhi list 
statement. This reasoning, however, is not so conclusive as it would 
seem on the surface. For we do not know whether As&ur-aha-iddina's 
period of 580 years (reckoned from Sulmanu-asarM to his own time) is 
based on a king list attributing 4 years to Assur-nadin-apli or on a king 
list giving him only 3 years. Since A§£ur-aba-iddina's scribes, of 
course, used a king list for their calculations, the problem thus natural- 
ly reverts to the question whether the Khorsabad king list group with 
its 3 years, or the Nassouhi list group with its 4 years for Assur-nadin- 
apli, is correct. Note that, under the assumption that Assur-aba-iddi- 
na's scribes used a list of the Nassouhi group, the same complete 
agreement of the Assur-aha-iddina date for Samsi-Adad I with that 
based on the Khorsabad list plus the Sulmanu-asaretl I statements 
would result, if the number 580 for Assflr-alja-iddina's last period is 
reduced by one year to 579 years. Unfortunately, the recovered por- 
tions of the great limmu list (KAVI, Nos. 21 ff.) do not contain the 
limmu's of Assur-nadin-apli, J24 and therefore the best means of check- 
ing up on the correctness of the Nassouhi or the Khorsabad list is not 
available. Nor do arguments on a psychological basis help us in this 
case, since they can be offered pro and contra the statements of both 
lists. For instance, one could allege that in copying numbers some 
people have a propensity for counting involuntarily on to the next 
higher number, a habit that might well account for a 3 being changed 
to a 4, while no similar explanation could be given for a 4 changing to 
3. But, on the other hand, one could well imagine that a scribe intend- 
ing to write in cuneiform the number 4 simply forgot to make the 
fourth wedge underneath the upper row of three wedges, the result 
being naturally a 3. It is, finally, here quite impossible to approach the 
very intricate question to what extent the Babylonian chronology of 
the period may be used to shed some light on the problem, since this 

™ In the limmu lists all the limmu's of the time between the first years of Tukultl- 
Ninurta I (78) and the last years of Tukulti-apil-Esarra (87) are still missing. 
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would go far beyond the limits set for this report. However annoying 
the small difference of one year is for our endeavor to establish a 
settled king-list chronology, the problem for the present must there- 
fore be left as it is. 225 

[To be concluded] 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 

«* For the purpose of making more conspicuous the possibility of a complete harmoniza- 
tion of the statements by ASSOr-aha-lddina and Sulmfinu-asared I, it may. however, seem 
advisable to give in the final publication of the king list— of course, with the necessary 
reservation — the year numbers on the basis of t he Xassouhi list statement and consequent- 
ly according to a lira ran era beginning with 1853 B.C. There is, of course, no guaranty that 
any new king list might not show other deviations in its numbers, thus again starling- ai 
least In cases where no offoctive check is possible — a problem. In this connection it may 
also be mentioned that, as will be shown later, under ordinary circumstances the iimmu 
period of a king began one year later than the king's reign and that, if this was the custom 
already at Erisu I's time, we would have to face the problem of Identifying the year 1 S52 
or 1S53 either with the first year of firlsu I 's reign or with the first year of his lim ■» period. 
As has been pointed out before, a chronology absolutely reliable In all details and conclu- 
sively provable as such will be arrived at only when all regnal years of the king list can be 
verified by limmu lists or other historical sources. 
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The revolt against Tukulti-Ninurta, 
the fact that neither the successor of 
AHflr-n&din-apli nor that of Assur- 
ncr&ri III was the son of his predecessor, 
and the comparative shortness of the 
reigns of the three kings — their regnal 
years total only 14 (or 15) years — all 
make us realize that in this period Assyria 
was far removed from the display of power 
at the time when Tukulti-Ninurta ruled 
not only over Assyria but over Babylonia 
too. The most significant indication of 
this fact, however, may be found in the 
remarkable letter, Harper, ABL, No, 924, 
which is addressed by the Babylonian 
King Adad-sumu-linnasir 226 to A A&Sur- 
na-ra-ra, i.e., our King AsSfir-nerari III, 
and a certain d Nab&-da-u-[an], For while 
the Babylonian claims for himself the 
rank of a Sarru rabti, "great king," "Gross- 
konig,""' 27 and Sarru dannu, "mighty 
king," he gives the two recipients of the 
letter no other than the rather derogative 

• See JSB8, I, No. 3 (July, 1942). 247-TOfi, and 
ibid.. No. 4 (October, 1942), 4CO-92. 

«■ This reading of the name <Adad-ui>SES-lr not 
only is grammatically unobjectionable but makes 
good sense. Its meaning being: "O Adad, may (my) 
offspring (literally: name) be guarded ( = shielded 
ifrom all evlir)," A reading dAdad-suma-n&slr is of 
course syntactically impossible, while a reading J Adad- 
Sumu-naslr. ll O Adad. my offspring has been watched, 
does not present a good meaning, since the purpose of 
informing or reminding the god during the whole life 
of the bearer of the name, that the offspring has been 
guarded (by whom?) would be rather unintelligible. 
For names of the same type as Adad-Sumu-linmislr cf. 
■",Vii6<l-iu-mt((or Su-mr)-!i-bur, "O Nabfl, may my 
offspring become strong"; A S'ab{t-iumu-lil-bir, "O 
Nabu, may my offspring attain great age"; 'XabA- 
ttrurli-ii-iT, "O NaM, may my offspring prosper" (all 
In Tallqvist, Neubabylonischet Xamenbuch), etc. 

«Or, in modern language, "emperor." 



title "the [smal]l kings of Assyria."'" 
Moreover, the Babylonian king begins his 
letter by telling them plainly and in 
many words that, in making certain de- 
mands or refusing to fulfil certain obliga- 
tions, they must have been either drunk 
or crazy. 

Formerly it had been assumed that the 
Nabu-dan mentioned in the letter held the 
position of a vizier, etc., at the court of 
AsSur, and that designating both ASsur- 
nerari and Nabu-dan as kings of Assyria 
was merely a derisive allusion to the sup- 
posed fact that King AsSur-nerari could 
do nothing without the consent of his 
vizier. But there is no proof whatever for 
this interpretation, and it seems much 
more probable that Nabu-dan actually was 
a "king"; 229 of course, not in the city of 
Assur but in some other part of Assyria. 
Permitting ourselves to speculate, we may 
very well assume that the revolt against 
Tukulti-Ninurta led to the paftition of 
Assyria into several small kingdoms or, if 
one prefers, principalities, one of which 
might quite well have fallen to each of the 
three sons of Tukulti-Ninurta, namely, 
AsMr-nadin-apii, Assur-nasir-apli, and 
Enlil-kudurra-usur, while still another 
one fell to Nabu-dan, who likewise may 
have played an important part in the re- 
volt. This partition of Assyria into sev- 
eral small kingdoms or principalities does 
not mean, of course, that there was no 
longer any link between them. In point of 

>« This restoration of the partly broken title seems 
to me the most plausible and best fitting. 

»• So also Weidner, MVaG XX (1015), Heft 4, 7fl. 
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fact it may be taken as certain that some 
kind of suzerainty over the other prin- 
cipalities was left to the king residing at 
A&sur. In this connection it is quite inter- 
esting to observe that ASSur-nadin-apli in 
his inscription, AOf VI, 13 (obv,, I. 4), 
styles himself "king of kings," a title 
quite rare in thai period, found before him 
to date only in the inscription of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I, AsSur-nadin-apli's father, CT 
36, 8-12, where in column I, lines 3-5, it 
is coupled with the similar titles, or 
rather glorifying predicates, "lord of 
lords" and "prince of princes." Weidner, 
believing that the title in Assur-nadin- 
apli's time was meaningless, assumed that 
it was merely taken over from Tukulti- 
Ninurta's inscriptions. 130 But in the light 
of the foregoing observations we may at 
least ask whether the title did not gain a 
special significance by the partition of 
Assyria into several small kingdoms or 
principalities, the occupants of which 
owed allegiance to AsSur-nadin-apli. 

Continuing our speculations still fur- 
ther, we may assume that very soon the 
king of Assur and the ambitious among 
the other rulers of Assyria tried to extend 
their control beyond the boundaries of 
their own territories, for this might readily 
explain the fact that Assur-nadin-apli at 
Assur was followed by AsSur-nerari III, 
As&ur-nasir-apli's son (according to the 
Khorsabad list), and that this king again 
was followed by Enlil-kudurra-usur, a 
third son of Tukulti-Ninurta. With the 
succession of Enlil-kudurra-usur to the 
throne of Assur, therefore, evidently three 
of the small kingdoms were already in the 
hands of that king, but we shall presently 
see that he finally look possession also of 
Nabu-dan's principality. 

Evidently it was the successful re- 
covery of control over the whole of 
Assyria, and especially, it seems, the occu- 

wAOf VI, 15. 



pation of Nabu-dan's principality, that 
finally led to Enlil-kudurra-usur's down- 
fall. It is likely that 15 or 16 years earlier 
— in his own 15th -or 14th year 231 — Adad- 
suinu-linnasir of Kardunias supported 
the revolt against Tukulti-Ninurta or 
that he at least favored the partition of 
Assyria into small kingdoms, since this 
was to the advantage of his own country. 
Be this as it may, the reunification of 
Assyria and the consequent increase of its 
power could be eyed by Adad-sumu- 
Iinnasir only with suspicion and fear. To 
all appearances it was therefore the seizure 
of the last independent kingdom, that 
of Nabu-dan, that gave cause to the war 
reported in the so-called Synchronistic 
History (CT 34 , 42 : K44016) as follows: 

Enlil-kudurra-usur, king of Assyria, and 
rf [Adad-§umu-linna?ir] n! waged war [against 
each other]. When (both) Enlil-kudur-ujur 
and Ad[ad-§umu-linna?ir] had been killed'" 1 in 
a battle [in front of A&§ftr(?)], Ninurta-apil- 
E[kur, son of Nabu-dan], returned to his land, 

111 According to Babylonian King List A, Adad- 
sumu-linnasir ruled 30 years. Since the three succes- 
sors of Tukulti-Ninurta ruled 15 (Khorsabad list) or 
16 years (Nassouhi list), and since Adad-Sumu- 
linnasir died in the same year as Enlil-kudurra-usur, 
Tukultl-Ninurta's Last year corresponded to Adad- 
sumu-linnasfr's 15th or 14th year, 

M> Since the missing end portion of the Line must 
have contained Adad-sumu-linnasir's name plus the 
words itti a/tamfi, "with each other," no room seems 
to be left for the title idr *&kar-du-ni-ia-a& after 
Adad-sumu-linnasir, This proves that Adad-Sumu- 
linnasir was already mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph — there, of course, with his title — as having had 
to deal with one of Enlll-kudurra-ujur's predecessors. 
Of that paragraph only the first parts of the last two 
lines are preserved. 

»■ The temporal subordination (Vorzeltigkeit) is 
expressed by the ( of tid&ku ( Ktd&'uku instead of 
dfiPufcu). which therefore is. of course, the syntactical 
t (see my Studiti in Akkadian Grammar, p. 30. n 1). 
The permansive form expresses not the idea "they 
were killed" but the idea "they had been killed and 
were dead (at the time when the subsequent event 
took place)." The passage, as one sees, says nothing 
of a 7. ice ika mpf between the Assyrian and the Baby- 
lonian kings (Weidner, MVG XX [19151. Heft 4, 76, 
n. 1, and before him Wlnckler, Hommel, and Schnabel 
[references given by Weidner, he. cit.]; Nassouhi, AOf 
IV, 9: "Enlllkudurusur et RammanSumnasir 
se tuerent"). 
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his own 131 soldiers [he summoned], to Aisur, 
in order to (re-)conquer it, he raarch[ed and 
the commander of the Babylonians he thorough- 
ly] defeated in its midst. (Thereupon) he 
(=the Babylonian general) turned around and 
[went back to his land]. 

As I interpret this passage, it tells us — 
at least by implication— that although 
Adad-su mu-li n nasir, like his adversary, 
Enlil-kudurra-usur, lost his life in the 
battle between the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians, the latter were victorious 
and succeeded in occupying the capital of 
Assyria. It also gives us valuable detailed 
information on the manner in which 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur, whom the king list 
mentions as Enlil-kudurra-usur's succes- 
sor, managed to take advantage of the 
events and seize the city of Assur for him- 
self. In comparison with it the king-list 
statement : 

Ninurta-apiUEkur, son of 'Nabu-. . . . .], 
a descendant of Erlba-Adad, went to Kar- 
dunias. From Kardunias he went up. The 
throne he seized. 3 (Assur A: 13) years king- 
ship he exercised, 

gives only scanty information concerning 
these events, but it contains the impor- 
tant statements that the future king went 
to Kardunias — this is simply another way 
of saying that he fled there— and that 
from there he came back in order to seize 
the throne. Of the more explicit state- 
ments of the Synchronistic History the 
one especially significant is that which 
tells us that after the death of Adad- 
sumu-linnasir, in whose retinue he prob- 
ably was, Ninurta-apil-Ekur went to "his 
land" and there summoned "his own" 
warriors. Judging from the whole situa- 
tion, this land can be no other than that 
part of Assyria over which Nabu-dan, 
Ninurta-apil-Esarra's father, had ruled as 
"king" and from which Ninurta-apil- 

«* Expressed by the particlo -mo after -In, "Ids." 



Esarra evidently had fled to Kardunias at 
the time when Enlil-kudurra-usur of 
Assur seized it, probably at the death of 
Nabu-dan. 

The fact that the king list and the 
Synchronistic History do not run parallel 
in the details of their statements, i.e. , that 
each of them relates certain events which 
the other omits and, vice versa, omits cer- 
tain details which the other relates, is of 
course owing to the different aims of the 
king list and the Synchronistic History. 
The latter intentionally omits mention of 
any events indicating successes of the 
Babylonian kings over AsSur. On the con- 
trary, its tendency is to prove the supe- 
riority of Assur over Kardunias in the 
past. For this reason it does not mention 
— according to my interpretation — the 
fact that the Babylonians won the battle 
and occupied Aisur, but it mentions the 
fact— again according to my interpreta- 
tion — that Ninurta-apil-Ekur drove the 
Babylonians out of Assur. It likewise 
never mentions anything indicating that 
certain kings of Assyria were indebted to 
the Babylonian kings because they found 
shelter with them when they had to flee 
from Assyria, and because it was their 
help that enabled them to return and seize 
the throne of Assur. No word is therefore 
said in the Synchronistic History to the 
effect that Ninurta-apil-Ekur fled to 
Adad-sumu-linnasir and that the latter 
probably even undertook the war in which 
he lost his life in order to re-establish him 
in the small kingdom of his father. The 
king list, on the other hand, is merely 
interested in showing, in a general outline, 
how the succession to the throne of 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur came about, and for 
this reason it states only that Ninurta- 
apil-Ekur had to flee to Kardunias and 
that, coming back from there, he seized 
the throne. But it is not interested in 
showing Assur's superiority over Baby- 
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Ionia and for this reason omits in its sum- 
mary statement all references to the de- 
feat of the Babylonians by Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur. 

The king list, furthermore, is especially 
interested in the genealogy of the new 
king in order to show his relationship to 
the preceding king or kings, as well as in 
order to elucidate the legalistic aspect of 
the succession. This it achieves in the 
shortest possible maimer. By naming 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur's father, it indicates 
that the latter was himself a king, and his 
son therefore of royal birth. Any details, 
however, concerning the position of the 
father are not mentioned by the king list, 
as little as in the case of Ilu-kapkapi, 
§amsi-Adad I's father. It states, however, 
that Ninurta-apil-Ekur, or his father, was 
the descendant of a former king of Assur, 
namely, of Eriba-Adad I, who ruled, or 
rather ascended the throne, two centuries 
before Ninurta-apil-Ekur. Consequently, 
this king was actually a scion of the ruling 
dynasty, though only a remote relative 
of his immediate predecessors as far as the 
male line of descendancy was concerned. 
It is this point which the king list is es- 
pecially interested in bringing out. The 
Synchronistic History, however, omits it 
as having no relation to its aim to show 
the Babylonians the historical military 
superiority of Assyria as well as the kindly 
disposition of their kings toward the 
Babylonians whenever these were desirous 
of having friendly relations with Assyria. 

The fact that the king list in its geneal- 
ogy of Ninurta-apil-Ekur omits all ances- 
tors between Erlba-Adad and Nabu-dan 
indicates that none of them occupied the 
throne of Assur or even any other throne. 
The line of descent of Ninurta-apil-Ekur's 
family, therefore, cannot be identical even 
in part with the Asgur-uballit line, which 
held the royal office at AsSur after Ertba- 
Adad. If it had, the king list would of 



course have mentioned as Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur's ancestor not Eriba-Adad but the 
last of Eriba-Adad 's royal successors over 
whom the Ninurta-apil-Ekur line led. 
The fact that the latter traced its origin 
to a king who lived two hundred years 
before that time is quite interesting but 
entirely in accordance with the custom of 
aristocratic families, and especially with a 
family of royal descent. Compare, for in- 
stance, the fact that the limmu official, 
Assur-mudammiq, on his stela, Andrae, 
StrA, No. 63, extends his genealogy to his 
great-grandfather, Qibi-Aisur, a suk- 
kalht rabu of the king of Hanigalbat. Since 
the Ninurta-apil-Ekur branch for so long 
a time— eight generations if we count from 
Assur-nerari III, Ninurta-apil-Ekur's last 
predecessor but one, or seven generations 
if we count from Enlil-kudurra-usur, 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur's immediate predeces- 
sor — had played only the role of a princely 
family agnate d with the ruling royal 
family, Ninurta-apil-Ekur and his de- 
scendants on the throne of Assur may ap- 
propriately be called — as in the caption of 
this section — the younger line of the 
Adasi dynasty. 236 That the later kings 
who descended from Ninurta-apil-Ekur 
regarded themselves as members of the 
Adasi dynasty follows from the fact that 
Assur-aha-iddina and Samas-suma-ukin 
trace their descent to Belu-bani, son of 
Adasi. 

i* 1 It could, of course, be designated as the Ninurfca- 
apil-Ekur line of the Adasi dynasty, but It would be 
wrong to call it the Ninurta-apil-Ekur dynasty (cf. 
Weidner, MVG XX |1015i. Heft 4. 77: "Ahnherr elner 
assyriscnen Pynastla"), since Nlnurta-apU-Ekur as a 
descendant of Eriba-Adad I was a momber of the 
same royal family to which the kings ruling before him 
belonged. 

Whether, however, the son of Eriba-Sin, from 
whom the NabA-d&n and N'inurta-apil-Ekur family 
branch derived, was a younger son of Ertba-Sin as 
compared with ASSQr-uballit — customarily only in 
such a case a family branch is called the younger line — 
we do not know, but probably he w r as, since, even 
though not infrequently a younger son was given 
preference, as a rule the eldest son of the king followed 
him on the throne. 
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Although on principle this report does 
not concern itself with the synchroniza- 
tion of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
chronologies, I nevertheless wish to men- 
tion here the fact that in Synchronistic 
King List A, in the three-line compart- 
ment, column 2, lines 7-9, Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur is equated with the three Baby- 
lonian kings, Adad-sumu-linnasir, [Mel]i- 
[s]ipak, and [Ma]rduk-apla-iddina, be- 
cause combined with the new information 
from our Khorsabad list these equations 
enable us better than any others to deter- 
mine the real character of the synchro- 
nistic king lists. As is plainly obvious from 
the first of the three equations— that be- 
tween Ninurta-apil-Ekur and Adad-sumu- 
linnasir — it cannot be the purpose of the 
equations in the so-called Synchronistic 
King List A to indicate correspondences 
of the reigns of Assyrian kings with the 
reigns of Babylonian kings, for Ninurta- 
apil-Ekur became king of Assyria only 
after Adad-sumu-linnasiJ■ had been killed 
in the battle he waged against Enlil- 
kudurra-usur, Ninurta-apil-Ekur's im- 
mediate predecessor. If, however, this 
equation was intended to mean anything 
— and we can expect that it does, since it 
is given such a prominent place in the first 
line of the compartment devoted to 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur— its purpose can be to 
indicate only that King Adad-sumu- 
linnasir of Babylonia played an important 
role in the history of Ninurta-apil-Ekur, 
naturally at a time before his death and 
before Ninurta-apil-Ekur's accession to 
power in A&sur, That at that time he 
played such a role we know now from the 
king-iist statement that Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur, before he became king, "went to 
Kardunias" — whose king at that time was 
Adad-sumu-linnasir — and that he "came 
up" from there in order to take possession 
of the kingdom of Assur. Considering, 
furthermore, that such historical relations 



between Assyrian and Babylonian kings 
were reported in the so-called "synchro- 
nistic histories," it is quite obvious that 
the equations of the so-called "synchro- 
nistic king lists," which mention only the 
names of the kings but no events, were 
intended, at least originally, as we pres- 
ently shall see, to serve — for the benefit of 
historians — as a kind of register to the 
existing synchronistic histories, each equa- 
tion between a eertain king of Assyria 
and a certain king of Babylonia represent- 
ing, as it were, the caption of the cor- 
responding synchronistic history chapter 
that dealt with the historical relations be- 
tween the two kings in question. 

Likewise incompatible with the idea 
that the equations indicate correspond- 
ences of reigns is the third equation, that 
between Ninurta-apil-Ekur and King 
Marduk-apla-iddina of Kardunias. Since 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur of Assyria and Meli- 
sipak, the father of Marduk-apla-iddina of 
Babylonia, ascended the throne in their 
respective countries in the same year, 
namely, the year in which their predeces- 
sors Enlil-kudurra-usur and Adad-sumu- 
linnasir were killed in battle, and since 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur ruled 13 years (accord- 
ing to Assur A), but Melisipak 15 years 
(according to Babylonian King List A), 
the former must of course have died two 
years before Melisipak, and Marduk-apla- 
iddina's reign was therefore contempo- 
raneous not with that of Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur but with that of Assfir-dan I, the 
successor of Ninurta-apil-Ekur. The ex- 
planation of that strange equation evi- 
dently is as follows: Since the so-called 
Synchronistic History, immediately after 
the paragraph which treats of the deaths 
of Enlil-kudurra-usur and Adad-sumu- 
linnasir and the subsequent seizure of 
Assfir by Ninurta-apil-Ekur, in a new 
paragraph brings the report on the conflict 
between Assur-dan of Assyria and Zaba- 
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ba-suma-iddina of Kardunias, the Syn- 
chronistic King List, as an index for the 
Synchronistic History, should bring the 
equation Assur-dan - Zababa-suma-iddina 
— of course in a compartment of its own — 
immediately after the equation Ninurta- 
apil-Ekur - Adad-sumu-linnasir, or, if 
Adad-sumu-linnasir's successor, Melisipak 
II, was mentioned in the missing right- 
hand half of the preceding paragraph of 
the Synchronistic History, immediately 
after the equation Ninurta-apil-Ekur - 
Melisipak. In other words, the original 
text of the Synchronistic King List would 
not have had any reference to the Baby- 
Ionian King Marduk-apla-iddina I, the 
son and immediate successor of Melisipak 
and the immediate predecessor of Zababa- 
suma-iddina. Evidently, however, a later 
redactor of the Synchronistic History in- 
dex thought it advisable — for the purpose 
of a better chronological orientation — to 
insert into it also the names of those kings 
during whose reigns no contact by war, 
treaty, etc., between Assyria and Baby- 
lonia had occurred and who for this reason 
were mentioned neither in the synchro- 
nistic histories nor in the original form of 
the Synchronistic King List. In doing so, 
the redactor followed the principle of 
adding each missing king — of Assyria as 
well as Babylonia — to the equation relat- 
ing to the king whom he had succeeded. 
In all these additions, of course, no chrono- 
logical equation whatever was intended, 
the ditto marks in the half-column for the 
kings of the other country probably hav- 
ing been added by a still later redactor 
and merely for the purpose of indicating 
that the king in question continued to rule 
without interruption by another reign 
right to the reign of the king who is men- 
tioned in the next compartment, 836 

s" Thjs meaning of the ditto marks is especially 
obvious in the eight-line compartment devoted to 
Samsl-Adad II with Its seven ditto marks under the 
king's name, which, of course, can only be meant to 



Ninurta-apil-Ekur was followed by his 
son Assur-dan (83), who after a reign of 
46 years, was succeeded by Ninurta- 
tukulti-AsMr (84). From the Khorsabad 
list statement on the latter king we gather 
the new information — which, as we shall 
see presently, is of great importance — 
that he was the son of his predecessor 
Assur-dan. Otherwise the statement con- 
tains merely the information that "he 
exercised kingship (only) in his ( - AsMr- 
dan's) DUBpw," that is, that his reign did 
not last to the end of his very accession 
year. The reason it was so short-lived, 
however, is told only in the statement on 
his successor Mutakkil-Nusku (85), the 
first part of which runs as follows: "Mu- 
takkil-Nusku, his brother, fought a battle 
against him. To Kardunias he led him 
away." 



Indicate that there was no other reign between him 
and his s<m lsmi'- 1 >,<K;"ui I 1 

Furthermore, the equation of the 2d to 9th Kassite 
kings with one and the same Assyrian king, according 
to the principle pointed out above, proves that no 
synchronistic history or any other chronicle had re- 
lated any historical contact between Assyria and the 
first eight (or even nine?) Kassite kings. Doubtless 
the equations between the Assyrian kings and the 
kings of the Sea Country, too, are not taken from 
chronicles, but like the first eight or nine Kassite 
kings, belong to the Insertions described above. There 
can he no doubt that the present arrangement of the 
names Is not the work of the first redactor who tried 
to make the original index Into a comprehensive king 
list. Knowing of the contemporariness or overlapping 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, the dynasty of the Sea 
Cunnlry, and the Kassite dynasty, this redactor will 
naturally have used a three- or even a four-column 
system for the enumeration of the kings of the four 
countries in the period from Samsu-iluna of Babylon 
to Samsl- Adad II of Assyria, A later copyist, however, 
wishing to avoid the most inconvenient rour-column 
arrangement within the two-column system of the list, 
placed all the three southern dynasties consecutively 
in the second column of his tablet. This, of course, 
was a rather desperate and reckless makeshift, and 
the copyist himself may have considered it as such, 
for evidently as a reminder — for himself or the reader 
— that the three southern dynasties should properly 
be in three parallel columns, he placed in col. 1, 1. 10\ 
at least G and us, the first of the Kassite kings, on the 
same line with Ea-gSmil. the last kind of the Sea 
Country, Probably he had used the same device in the 
broken upper part of the column, by placing Uumailu, 
t he first king of the Sea Country dynasty , on one line 
with Samsu-iluna or Abjesu'. Likewise incorrect from 
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Much has been speculated, in the past, 
on this King Ninurta-tukulti-AsSur, on 
his reign, his character, his name, etc. I 
mention here only a few of the latest of 
these speculations. Weidner, in MVaG 
XX (1915), Part 4, 78— and following him 
Nassouhi in AOf IV (1921), 9— believed 
that Ninur ta-tuku 1 ti-Assti r was a usurp- 
er. 237 His reason for this assumption was 
that Tukulti-apil-Esarra I (87) does not 
mention him in the gTeat genealogy of his 
prism inscription 238 which reaches as far 
back as Ninurta-apil-Ekur (82) and which 
Weidner therefore believed to prove that 
Xinurta-tukulti-Asiur (84) did not be- 
long to Tukulti-apil-Esarra's family. 
From the Khorsabad list wc now know 
that Ninurta-tukulti-Assur was the legiti- 
mate successor of Assur-dan, at least inas- 



the viewpoint of the first redactor are the dividing- 
lines between the various kings from Adas! to Eristi 
III, since according to the plan of that redactor they, 
or rather the compartments formed by them, would 
indicate actual cases of contemporariness. 

It will also be noted that in col. 2 in the five-line 
compartment devoted to AS§ur-bei-kala (80), the 
name of the king is written out In the first three lines 
but Is indicated merely by a ditto mark in the last two 
lines. Probably some redactor used this device as a 
means to indicate that only the first three equations, 
those with the Babylonian kings Marduk[-sapik-zer- 
m&ti], Adad-apla-iddina, and IMarduk-abhe-eriba.'], 
are based on statements of the synchronistic histories, 
while the last two are Insertions. Note that the first 
two equations actually parallel the section. Synchro- 
nistic History, col 2, II. 25-37, which reports dealings 
of Afesur-bel-kala of Assyria with Marduk-Sapik-zer- 
mati and Adad- apla-iddfna of Babylonia. As regards 
the third Babylonian king. Marduk-ahhe-ertha(?). he 
too may have been mentioned in a more extensive 
synchronistic history as playing some role in the deal- 
ings of Assur-bel-kala with Babylonia, although the 
events there referred to, of course, could not have 
taken placo in liia li-year reign — he came to the 
throne only after ASSur-bel-kala's death — but must 
have occurred In the roign of his predecessor Adad- 
apia-iddlna, when Marduk-ahhe-erlba(?) was not yet 
king. But quito as well a copyist, being unaware of 
the different meanings of the A£sur-bel-kala equations 
with the king's name written out and of those with the 
name indicated by the ditto mark may erroneously 
have written the name out, although the original had 
a ditto mark there. 

m Weidner, loc. cii.: "Er dilrfte ein Usurpator 
geweson sein"; Nassouhi. loc. cit. - "Ninurta-tukulti- 
Assur Ctalt un usurpateur." 

»• I R 9-16. col. 7, 11. 38-80. 



much as he was his son and had ascended 
the throne immediately after his death. 
We also know now that he could not be 
mentioned in Tukulti-apil-Esarra I's gen- 
ealogy because Tukulti-apil-Esarra de- 
scended from Ninurta-tukulti-AsSur's 
brother Mutakkil-Nusku. We have here 
a good illustration of the fact that the 
interpretation of a genealogy not supple- 
mented by other evidence is rather treach- 
erous ground for the establishment of his- 
torical facts. Later, in AOf X (1935), 6, 
Weidner himself acknowledged the in con- 
clusiveness of his argument by remarking 
on the omission of Ninurta-tukulti-As&h- 
in Tukulti-apil-Esarra 's genealogy: "Frei- 
lich kein Beweis fur die mehrfach geiius- 
serte Ansicht, dass er ein Usurpator ge- 
wesen sei." 2!9 But the reason given by 
Weidner for this change of opinion — 
namely, that Mutakkil-Nusku, his future 
successor, lived undisturbed in Assyria 
during Ninurta-tukulti-AsMr'g reign and 
that this would hardly have been possible 
for him if Ninurta-tukulti-Assur had been 
a usurper — is likewise based, as we shall 
see later, on an erroneous assumption, 
namely, that the business tablets which 
mention Ninurta-tukulti-Ais'ur and Mu- 
takkil-Nusku date from the reign of the 
former. With Ninurta-tukulti-AsMr be- 
ing the son of AsMr-dan also Weidner's 
suggestion in MVaG XX (1915), Part 4, 
79, that he probably had ascended the 
throne under Babylonian influence, is de- 
prived of its basis. The extreme shortness 
of his reign, furthermore, disproves the as- 
sumption (ibid.) that he was a vassal first 
of the Babylonian king Ninurta-nadin- 
sumi and later of Nabu-kudurri-usur, but 
especially it makes quite impossible 

»• Although Weidner, in the passage just referred 
to, actually onvisages the possibility that Nlnurta- 
tukultl-AsSOr might be a son (Bilabel. Guchichu 
Varderasiem, p. 180: the elder son) of ASSur-d&n, ho 
Is more inclined to the new theory that he was a son 
of Enlil-kudurra-usur, the last king of the older 
Adasl-line. 
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Winckler's, •* and originally also Weid- 
ner's, 241 conclusion from the letter 4 R 34, 
No. 2, that after Ninurta-tukuIti-AsMr 
has been king of Assyria for some time he 
was forced by a revolution to flee to Ninur- 
ta-nadin-sumi of Babylonia, that he then 
reconquered his kingdom with the help of 
his Babylonian protector, but for his per- 
sonal safety preferred to stay permanently 
in Babylon, intrusting all affairs of gov- 
ernment in Assyria to his trusted delegate, 
Assur-sumi-lisir. As we now know from 
the Khorsabad list statements, Ninurta- 
tukulti- Asiur's reign was brought to an 
end in the same year in which he ascended 
the throne, and he never returned to 
power. In conclusion we may mention 
Landsberger's speculation in AOf X 
(1935), 143, that the Babylonian king 
Nabu-nadin-sumi "den Ninurta-tukulti- 
Assur) .... nach Assyrien zuruckgefiihrt 
und dort als Konig eingesetzt habe, viel- 
leicht nur, worauf die Chronik Nassouhi 
(AOf IV, S. 7, Z. 43-46) hinweiat, indem 
er als Aufsichtsorgan dem legitimen Herr- 
scher Mutakkil-Nusku beigegeben wurde, 
der dann allerdings diesen unbequemen 
Vormund bald abgeschiittelt hatte." S4! 
Our king-list statements disprove these as- 
sumptions which evidently were based on 
an erroneous conception of the phrase 
DVB-pi-Su sarru-ta &pUi-m — Landsberger 
must have believed that it meant "he 
ruled for an undefined or indefinable 
period" — as well as on an erroneous res- 
toration of column 2, line 46, of the Nas- 
souhi list, of which only itti, "with," is 

>« AOf I, 393. 

«<i MVaG XX, Heft 4 (1915). 79. A somewhat 
modified view, MVaG XXVI, Heft 2 (1921). 38; the 
theory concerning the re-establish ment of Ninurta- 
tukuIti-AKur's rule abandoned In AOf X (1935), 7. 

In footnote 25 {loc. cit.) Landsberger further ex- 
plains: "Trot2 des sehr defekten Erhaitungszustandes 
des betreffenden Fassus der Chronik Nassouhi 1st das 
Nebenelnander der Regentschaften des N(Inurta- 
tukulti-ASSur), dessen Regierungszeit nlcht verzeich- 
net ist, und des Mutakkil-Nusku sicher daraus zu 
entnehmen." 



preserved. Landsberger probably be- 
lieved that it is the Test of a statement 
that Mutakkil-Nusku ruled jointly with 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur, while it actually is the 
rest of the statement "he waged war 
against him." 

While the first sentence of the state- 
ment on Mutakkil-Nusku quoted above 
in its first half would seem to need no 
further comment, the second sentence, 
"He led him away to Kardunias," pre- 
sents great difficulties. Following immedi- 
ately upon the statement that Mutakkil- 
Nusku engaged in battle with this brother, 
the sentence as it stands in the text seems 
to lack a logical connection with what is 
reported before, or one would have to as- 
sume that the whole statement is exceed- 
ingly defective. Before Ninurta-tukulti- 
Assur could be led off to Babylonia, he 
must have been captured by Mutakkil- 
Nusku, and we could, of course, expect 
that a statement to this effect be made be- 
fore the statement on his being led away. 
Moreover, when it is stated that Mutak- 
kil-Nusku carried his vanquished brother 
off to Babylonia, one would naturally ex- 
pect an explanation as to why he did that 
and especially why he should lead him to 
the neighboring land of Kardunias, and 
even why he should do that personally, as 
is implied by the text as we have it . 

A very simple solution of all these diffi- 
culties, however, would be arrived at by 
considering the $buk$u, "he carried him 
off/ 1 as a scribal error for itru$su, 2iZ "he 
drove him off," "he chased him away," 
"he forced him to flee." For in this case 
the two sentences forming the first half of 
the king-list paragraph would state that 
Mutakkil-Nusku, a brother of Ninurta- 
tukulti-Agsur, waged a battle against the 
latter and, although he did not capture 
him, he at least succeeded in driving him 
out of the country and in forcing him to 

=" From Inrtdu. 
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seek refuge in Babylonia. This emenda- 
tion of the verb ibuk to ifrud, which makes 
the whole statement perfectly natural, re- 
ceives strong support from the famous 
letter fragment 4 R 34, No, 2. After hav- 
ing stated in line 8 that a certain Aisur- 
sumu-lisir now lives in his own land, 
the letter continues in line 9 with the 
words: "but Ninurta-tukulti-Assur, his 
(i.e., AsSur-sumu-llsir's) lord, has been in- 
terned in this land (i.e., Babylonia)." In 
lines 3-5 the same Assur-sumu-ltsir is 
referred to with the words: "Assur- 
sumu-lisu, to whom, when they had 
chased him (out of Assyria) with his lord, 
and he came (with him) to this country 
(= Babylonia), my father ( = the former 
king of Babylonia) gave help, leading him 
back to his country," and on the strength 
of the passage quoted before the present 
one it seems quite certain that in this 
passage the words "his ( = Assur-sumu- 
lisir's) lord" likewise refer to Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assur. Now the statement of this 
passage is not that Assflr-sumu-lisir — 
and with him of course also Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assilr, whom he accompanied — 
was "brought" to Babylonia but that he 
was "chased" there from Assyria and that 
he "came" there (of his own volition) as a 
refugee. The first of the two verbal forms 
is i^-TU^du-nis-Sum-ma, literally "(whom) 
they chased hither and (he came hither)," 
of tarddu, i.e., exactly the verb, the pre- 
terit form of which instead of the ebuk of 
the present text would effectively remove 
all difficulties from the passage. As long 
as no other evidence pointing in a different 
direction is at hand, we may therefore 
regard the emendation as fully justified, 
although of course we would feel much 
more reassured if we had at our disposal a 
king-list text actually exhibiting the 
emended form. Unfortunately, the top 
line of column 4 of the Nassouhi list, 
which should contain the verb, is ap- 



parently rubbed off to such a degree that 
it is difficult to identify with certainty, at 
least on the photographs at my disposal, 
the signs to which the remaining wedge 
impressions belonged. Nassouhi's restora- 
tion '"['fcujagd i[$-bat], "he seized the 
throne," is not supported by what can be 
seen on the photographs and probably is 
due solely to the fact that Nassouhi ex- 
pected that statement, at this place. One 
would certainly be grateful to the first 
editor of the inscription if he could estab- 
lish from the original whether it has e-{bu\- 
[uk]-[Su], as in the Khorsabad list, or per- 
haps [i']f-[nt]-[«]s-[su], which the \ivdj^ 
remnants, judging of course only from the 
photographs, would seem to fit very 
well.™ The strange ibukSu could well 
have come from some other passage in the 
same or in a preceding paragraph, in 
which it was stated that someone carried 
or led someone or something to Kar- 

If only the king-List text were to be explained, 
one could quite well justify the tbukiu by the assump- 
tion that the original much more extensive chronicle 
text and an older king-list text reported that Mufcak- 
kil-Nusku"s attack on his brother was made In union 
with the king of Babylon, that the battle referred to 
was principally a battle between the Assyrian and the 
Babylonian armies, that NSnurta-tukulti-A^ur was 
captured in that battle, and that the king of Babylon, 
not Mutakkil-Nusku, led Ninurta-tukulti-AsMr to 
Babylonia. As Is shown by all other statements re- 
ferring to usurpers who seized the Assyrian throne 
with the help of the Babylonians, references of the 
original text, from which the king-list text derived, to 
such Babylonian help are omitted everywhere in the 
present king-list text, the statement restricting its re- 
port more or less to the formula: "X 'went' to 
KarduniaS: from KardunlaS he 'came up'; Y he de- 
throned: the throne he seized." It would therefore be 
in no way remarkable if in the statement on Mutakkil- 
Nusku all original mentionings of the Babylonians and 
the Babylonian king were likewise omitted. But this 
conception of the king-list statement would be in con- 
flict with the letter statement referred to above— 
unless our interpretation of the btliiu in H. 4 f. as 
referring to Nlnurta-tukulti-AsMr could be shown to 
be wrong, which, however, is not very likely. As far 
as our present evidence goes, we can only assume that 
Mutakkil-Nusku was not supported by a Babylonian 
army but expelled Ninurta-tukulti-Assur with the 
help of his own followers in Assyria and that the part 
played by the king of KarduniaS at that time was re- 
stricted to the fact that he gave shelter to Xinurta- 
tukultl-Assur, when he fled to him. 
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duniaS, and to which the copying scribe 
had strayed inadvertently. 

It need hardly be expressly stated that 
with our Khorsabad king-list statements 
on Ninurta-tukulti-Assur and Mutakkil- 
Nusku, the real background of the famous 
and so much discussed royal letter 4 R 34, 
No. 2, to which we have already referred, 
has become known to us for the first time. 
Concerning this background we are there- 
fore no longer dependent on the theories 
which have sprung up so exuberantly in 
the past, almost all of which can now be 
shown to be erroneous. 

Similarly the king-list statements give 
us the historical background of the group 
of 112 clay tablets from AsSur 2 ' 5 which 
were found together in a broken pot and 
more than half of which 2 ** mention the 
name of Ninurta-tukulti-ASsur. These 
tablets are generally believed to date from 
the time when Ninurta-tukulti-Asiur was 
king of Assyria, and, since they are dated 
in a period of twelve months, 247 Weidner, 
giving up his former explanations in fa- 
vor of Qppenheim's assumption that the 
phrase ana duppiZu in contracts means 
"for one year," even found in that fact a 
proof that DUB-pt-sw with which the king 
list describes the length of Ninurta- 
tukulti- Amur's reign means "one year." 
Since the year in which Ninurta-tukulti- 
Aisur was king also comprised, as we now 
know, a fraction of the reign of AsMr- 
dan, as well as the reign of Mutakkil- 
Nusku and a fraction of the reign of Assur- 
risa-isi, it is, of course, altogether impos- 
sible that the tablets, extending as they do 
over twelve months, were written within 
the time in which Ninurta-tukulti-Assur 
was king. Moreover, in none of the tab- 

'« Published by Ebeling in KAJH; Weidner in AOf 
X, 31 f. Transliterated and translated by Ebeling in 
MAoG VII, Heft 1-2, and Weidner in AOf X, 33-44, 

:« Pointed out by Weidner, AOf X, 9. 

>» See Weidner. AOf X, 27. 



lets is Ninurta-tukulti-Aisur given the 
title "king," although this could be ex- 
pected if he actually was king at the time 
in which the tablets were written. Final- 
ly, among the tablets is a short memo- 
randum 243 consisting only of the words 
"100 sheep of Mutakkil-Nusku" and 
dated in the tenth month of the twelve- 
month period during which the tablets 
were written. As Weidner rightly points 
out, 249 this Mutakkil-Nusku evidently is 
the later king; but it cannot be regarded 
as very likely that the prince Mutakkil- 
Nusku, who disputed his brother Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assur the throne, should have 
done peaceful business with an office of 
the king, his brother, at Assur, 250 To be 
sure, as long as it was the general belief 
that Ninurta-tukulti-Aisur was a usurper, 
it could seem likely, or even necessary to 
assume, that the tablets in which he 
figures so prominently were written when 
he was king. Since, however, we now 
know that Ninurta-tukulti-Asiur was the 
son of Assur-dan and therefore was not a 
usurper, we have no longer any valid 
reason to date the tablets in the time in 
which Ninurta-tukulti-Assur was king. 
In view of all these facts it is quite obvi- 
ous that the tablets mentioning Ninurta- 
tukulti-AsMr and Mutakkil-Nusku date 
from the time of AsMr-dan, in which both 
brothers had no higher rank than that of 
royal princes. With this fact established, 
the limmu's of Assur-e v iranni and d Si%- 
§e-iA both belong to the reign of AsSur- 
din I, probably near the end of his long 
reign. 

In this connection a word should be 
said also on the flashy caption "Aus den 
Tagen eines assyrischen Schattenkonigs," 

"«AOf X, 49: No. 98. 
"* AOf X, 13. 

^ Weidner. who saw this difficulty , therefore as- 
sumed In AOf X (1935), i», that when his brother had 
become king. Mutakkil-Nusku had retired to his 
estates. 
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under which Weidner in AOf X, 1 ff. pub- 
lished his very meritorious observations 
on the Ninurta-tukulti-AsSur tablets. 
This caption is wrong, not only because 
the tablets were not written in the reign of 
Ninurta-tukulti-As&ur, but also because it 
labels this ruler a sham king or, as our 
newspapers nowadays say, a puppet 
king. Note also Weidner's characteri- 
zation of Ninurta-tukulti-AsSur as a 
Sckwdckling ("weakling") in MVaG XX 
(1915), 30. Giving historical persons hard- 
ly known by their deeds a certain char- 
acter seems to have become a widespread 
custom, but it is a great danger for a 
truthful presentation of history. Among 
the sources of our knowledge concerning 
Ninurta-tukulti-A&sur, the earliest, the 
business tablets just discussed, contain no 
hint whatever concerning his character. 
From the king list, the second source, we 
know only that, when he had become 
king, his brother successfully disputed him 
the throne and that he had to flee to 
Babylonia, but even this fact cannot give 
us any hint as to whether he was an 
energetic or a weak, irresolute person. 
Napoleon I, for instance, certainly was a 
most energetic ruler, and yet he suc- 
cumbed to a superior combination of 
forces. And to speak of Nimirta-tukulti- 
AsMr as a Sckallenkdnig, i.e., a king with- 
out political might, is likewise unwar- 
ranted, since we have not the slightest in- 
formation as to what power he com- 
manded in the short time of bis reign or 
concerning the question what decided 
the fight for the throne in favor of his 
brother — it might, for instance, have been 
owing to a surprise attack. Finally, what- 
ever role Ninurta-tukulti-Assur might 
have played in Babylonia at the time 
when the letter 4 R 34, No. 2, our third 
source of information on him, was written, 
is entirely irrelevant, since at that time 
Ninurta-tukulti-Assur was no longer king 



of Assyria. Certain aspersions referred to 
in that letter as made previously by the 
then ruling king, AsMr-resa-isi, on the 
character of his uncle probably can be 
dismissed entirely as owing to politics. 

The name of Ninurta-tukulti-Assur, 
finally, has lately been read Ninurta- 
tukul-Assur, 2sl because in the collection of 
tablets just referred to it is written twice 
d A'm-urfo-Tu-KUL-A $-#ur (KAJI, No. 187, 
1. 7, and No, 282, 1. 5) and once d Nin-urta- 
Tu-KUL- d A-sur (ibid., No. 214, 1. 4), while 
in 71 other cases the middle component of 
the name is written with the Sum Brian 
sign combination Ki5 TUKUL. As convincing 
as on the surfaee the argumentation that 
the writing tu-kul represents the pho- 
netic spelling of the middle component of 
the name might seem to be, it is neverthe- 
less in no way conclusive. In point of fact, 
it takes into consideration neither the 
actual development of the scribal usages 
nor the possible psychological background 
of the writing of the usual giS TUKUL as tu- 
kul. It is a well-known fact that the 
names of the various kings called Tukulti- 
Ninurta and Tukulti-apil-Esarra are fre- 
quently written ga TuKUL-*t- d iVtn-?<rta lM 
and gi hvKVL-ti-apil-£.sdr-ra, m and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that they are 
to be read Tukul-ti-Win-urta and Tukul- 
ti-apH-B-Mr-ra. 1 ** The writing of the first 
component of the name in these cases 
is entirely phonetic, the sign combina- 
tion gis-tukul (= Sumerian *»t u k u 1 , 
"weapon"), with its two-syllable phonetic 
value tHkul being used here to render the 

"» Ebeling. MAoG VII, Heft 1 and 2. 28: Weldner, 
AOr X, 1. n. 1 ; Opitz. ibid., p. 48; Landsbcrger. ibid., 
pp. 140 and 141. □. 5. 

m KAHI II, No. 48. 1. 1; No. 48, 1. I; No. 50, 11. 1 
and 8. etc. (Tukultl-Ninurta I); tUTuni-i^i,Vinuria, 
ibid.. No. 89. 1. 16; No. 97, 1. 3 (Tukulti-Nlnurta II). 

■» KAHI II, No. 65, 1. 1 ; No. 68; 1. 1, etc. (Tukulti- 
apil-Esarra I); No. 82, 1. 2; No. 83, I. 6; No. 84, 1. 11 
(Tukultl-apU-ESarra II). 

*' Note, e.g., the rendering of the latter name as 
Tiglat Pil aw its Hebrew. 
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first two syllables of the Akkadian word 
tukultu, "trust Instead of ^tukul-ti 
( - tukul-ti) we find the word tukulti 
written also as tukul-ti, i.e., with the 
simple sign ku ( = tukul) plus ti. This 
writing is found already in the Old Baby- 
Ionian period in Ir-ra-tukul-ti (Ranke, BE 
VI, 1, No. 42, tablet, 1. 14, case, 1. 16). 
As a matter of faet, this is the more 
natural (and of course older) writing, 
since the phonetic value tukul belongs only 
to the sign ku, while giS.tukul represents 
gl Hukul, i.e., tukul with the determinative 
giS. Although this determinative in the 
writing of the Sumerian word tukul, 
"weapon," as sia t u k u 1 is quite appro- 
priate, in the writing of the mere phoneme 
tukul (i.e., in the writing of the two syl- 
lables tu+kul) as zHukul it is rather an 
artificial addition, probably resorted to by 
the scribes of the later periods in order to 
distinguish it from other values of ku 
(e.g., ku, t\d, dur). Tukul-ti (with ku = 
tukul) is once found also in the Khorsabad 
list in the writing of our king's name as 
d Ninurta-tukul4i-Ai-Sur, while the Nas- 
souhi list writes d Ninurta-tukul-t[i-A S- 
Sut] with 'Hukul^tukul,^ 7 

In many instances, however, the ele- 
ment tukulti of the names Tukulti- 
Ninurta and Tukulti-apil-Esarra is writ- 
ten simply with the signs ^ukul and 
tukul without a following ti. Compare, 
for example, e& TVKVL-apil-£-$ar-ra (Nas- 
souhi list, col. 4, II. 8, 10, and 14 [ = Tu- 

>» If Sumerian «i>t u k u 1 . "weapon." were 
used here as an ideogram, it could properly stand only 
for its Akkadian equivalent kakku, "weapon," i.e.. 
■Utokui^Ii would have to be read "kokkv-ti. etc. 

**■ For the use at that time of signs with phonetic 
values consisting or two syllables see my Habilitations- 
SChrlft, Die tumtritchen Peraonennamen tur Zeil dee 
Dynattie ton Laream vnd der ereten Dynattie ton 
Babylon (1910), p. 14, n. 2. 

-~ The same different writings are observed In the 
well-known phrase ins tukulti AU&r. etc. The usual 
writing is i-na ttskul-ii, for which see references in 
Delitzsch. AHwb, p. 706; but Tukulti-apil-ESarra, 
1 R B ff., col. 1, 1. 70, for instance, writes i-na tuukul- 
ii ■'.4-lur, 



kulti-apil-Esarra I]) over against b^tukul- 
ti-apil-S-Sar-ra (iMd., 1, 6 [= Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra I] and 1. 27 [ = Tukulti-apil-Esarra 
II]); TUKUL-Win-urta (KAHI H, No. 91, 
1. 8), TUKuivWiwwrfa (ibid., No. 101, 1. 3), 
and VVKVL-Ninurta, (ibid., No. 96, [. 3; 
No. 98, 11. 3, etc.) — all referring to Tukulti- 
Ninurta II. 248 These strange and, strictly 
speaking, wrong writings are to be ex- 
plained, of course, by a misconception on 
the part of the Assyrian scribes who er- 
roneously took the phonetic renderings of 
tukulti by means of tukul-ti and &Hukul-U 
as half "ideographic" and half phonetic 
writings, namely, as representing tukuln-ti 
and zfyukulii-ii, in which, according to 
their conception, tukul and gK TUKUL are 
ideograms for tukulti, while the ti is the 
so-called "phonetic complement." Owing 
to this wrong conception, they naturally 
believed themselves entitled to write 
tukulti simply with the supposed ideo- 
grams tukul or 6 % , UKUL=(ufcufti, simi- 
larly as, e.g., the word er$etum, "earth," 
might be written either Ki-tum or simply 
EE. 

In the light of these observations it 
would appear that the name d Nin-urta- 
^vKVh-Ai-Sur should be read Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assur, and especially so in view of 
the fact that the name is actually written 
d Ninurta4uk ul-ii-A S-sur in the Khorsa- 
bad list and in the Synchronistic King List 
(KAVI, No. 10, col. 1, 1. 3) and similarly 
is written ( d Nin-urta-)tukul-ti-A.N-SAR in 
Chronicle P (col. 4, 1. 12), if the king 
referred to is actually identical with 
Ninurta-tukulti-Assur. On the other 
hand, if the name were to be read Ninurta- 
tukul-AsMr, we would have to face the 
fact that the name element tukul is not 
found in any of the thousands of Assyrian 
and Babylonian names and, in addition to 

»» Especially numerous are these writings of Tu- 
kulti-Nlnurta II 's name in the Nineveh texts pub- 
lished by Thompson in AAA XIX (1932), 
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that, the fact that to date no word tuklu 
or tukuUu, etc., from which the tukul of 
the name could derive, is known. One 
could, of course, argue that Akkadian 
might have had in addition to the well- 
known feminine tukultu a less used mascu- 
line tuklu of the same meaning "trust," 
or that Sumerian «®tukul, "weapon," 
might have been taken over as a loan- 
word tukuUum, "weapon." In point of 
fact, if the second element actually repre- 
sented the construct of such a tukullu, 
"weapon," a seemingly quite acceptable 
meaning, "Ninurta, the (divine) weapon 
of AsMr," would result for the name. But 
as stated, none of the words is actually at- 
tested, nor do we know that Ninurta was 
considered the weapon of Aisur. More- 
over, the use in an Assyrian name of a rare 
Sumerian loan-word such as the supposed 
tukuUu, "weapon," would again be some- 
thing quite unusual, since names as a rule 
are intended to express clearly and simply 
what is meant by them. Furthermore, if 
we accept the reading tukul for the second 
element of Ninurta^^uKUL-Assur, we 
would of course have to explain how it 
could happen that in the later periods the 
name was universally read Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assur. The assumption that this 
reading is simply a mistake remains, of 
course, unsatisfactory as long as one can- 
not show how the mistake originated; but, 
as far as we can see to date, hardly any 
satisfactory explanation can be given for 
it. For all these reasons it seems to me 
quite likely that in reality the phonetically 
written tu-kCfl represents a mistake, 
namely, in that the scribe who should 
have written the two signs of the tukul 
sign combination, i.e., qis and tukul, 
which were believed to be the ideogram of 
tukuUi, instead wrote down the phonetic 
value tukul of that sign combination, 
written, of course, exactly as in the pho- 
netic value column of the syllabaries, with 



the monosyllabic signs of the customary 
system, i.e., as tu-kul. That such queer 
mistakes could occur is very clearly illus- 
trated by the fact that in CT 35, 1 ff 
column 1, line 62, as pointed out by me in 
JAOS LVII (1937), 67, the scribe, instead 
of inserting into the lagab sign the two 
signs se and sum, inserted their Sumerian 
names, namely, s e - a and s u - n a. 
An even closer parallel is offered by sev- 
eral of the syllabary statements intended 
to indicate that a certain sign (listed in 
the second subcolumn) has a certain pro- 
nunciation (given in the first subcolumn) 
in a certain combination of the sign with 
one or more other signs, this combination 
being given in the Akkadian column, pre- 
ceded by a Sa (apparently <& a (g) 
(a) k - a, "in") and followed by the Ak- 
kadian equivalent of the sign combina- 
tion. Such statements make sense, of 
course, only in those cases in which the 
sign in question actually appears in the 
Sumerian sign combination in the Ak- 
kadian column, as, for example, in CT 12, 
10 ff., column 4, line 26: 
Tgur Iurus [Id s^m a -uru s ma-kur'-Tum, 

which means that the sign uhus has the 
phonetic value g u r in the sign com- 
bination a -URU 5 (to be pronounced, 
therefore, ma-gur 8 ), the Akkadian 
equivalent of which is makunu, "barge" 
(loan-word from Sumerian m a - g u r). 
But in CT XII, 10 f., column 3, line 25, 
for instance, we read : 
Tn i - i n | uslan | M d i n - n i - n a su-ma, 

meaning that the sign uslan is to be read 
n i n in the sign combination d i n - 
ni-na, which in Akkadian is written 
and read in the same manner ( = sVma). 
As it stands, this makes no sense, of 
course. What is meant is that the sign 
uslan is to be read innina, e n n i n, 
or n in in the sign combination 
dln8ir usLAN, and it is obvious that, instead 
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of writing the sign uslan, the scribe er- 
roneously wrote its phonetic value, of 
course as it would be written in the pho- 
netic value column of the syllabary, i.e., 
with the usual one-syllable value signs 
i n - n i - n a. It will be noted that this 
case is completely parallel to that of 
el& ruKUL written tu-kul in the 
Ninurta-tukulti-Assur tablets. Of the 
many other instances of such erroneous 
phonetic writings of the Sumerian ideo- 
gram in the Sd . . . . formula, only two 
may be mentioned, namely, CT XXXV, 
1-8, column 2, line 27: 
Tsu-ur |ku \id Sa-sur ha-as-su-ru, 

where the sign combination should be 
sa-KU, and ibid., line 14; 

Tku-ut |kc [Sdkut-tft raq-qUiu, 

where the sign combination should be 
ku- t a or a similar sign combination for 
the Sumerian equivalent of raqqidu. For 
in the parallel Yale Syllabary the first 
equation appears in line 127 as: 
Tt u - [ u r ] | ku 1 5d sa-tur sd-as-xu-ru, 

with erroneous writing Sa-tur for 
s a -ku, while line 114 offers for the 
second equation: 

Tgu-u[{]! |kc |SdKU-ut-to raq-qi-du, 

with ku- u t - 1 o instead of ku- t o. Al- 
though the scribe of the Yale Syllabary 
makes the same mistake as the scribe of 
CT XXXV, 1-8, namely, of writing the 
Sumerian "ideogram" or part of it with 
the monosyllabic signs of the Akkadian 
sign system, the different pronunciation 
of the ideograms in the parallel passages 
clearly shows that these mistakes are not 
dependent on one another. This as well 
as the comparatively great number of 
such mistakes in the syllabaries, clearly 
indicates that the peculiar error was one 
into which the scribes could fall quite 
easily. Doubtless the reason for the fre- 
quent occurrence of the mistakes in the 



syllabaries was that these were written 
from dictation. So doubtless were the 
business memorandums referring to Nin- 
urta-tukulti-Assur; and this fact readily 
explains why the erroneous phonetic writ- 
ing of the "ideogram" ^ukul ( = tu- 
kuUi) occurs three times in those tablets. 
Most probably the dictating official, in 
order to insure the writing of the name 
with gis-tukul ( = tukul) instead of with 
Gis-TUKUL-(i, simply dictated tukul, be- 
lieving that his scribes would know what 
he meant. The scribes on their part, of 
course, knew it, since in all other instances 
they wrote ^ukul. But that would not 
necessarily guard them now and then, in 
moments of inattentiveness, from writing 
the dictated ideogram in the same manner 
as they would write the syllable combina- 
tion tukul in any other case, especially 
since ideograms, because they represent a 
deviation from the basic sign system, were 
always exposed to the danger of being 
written "phonetically." Possibly the fact 
that the error occurred comparatively 
frequently— namely, three times — in the 
Ninurta-tukulti-ASsur tablets must even 
be regarded as an indication that at the 
time of Assur-dan I the use of s^tukul as 
an "ideogram" for tukuUi was still an 
innovation to which most of the scribes 
had not become thoroughly accustomed 
and to which part of them even were op- 
posed, because they knew that properly 
b^ukul was not an "ideogram" of 
tukuUi. It could quite well have been 
that, by thinking of this, their attention 
was momentarily diverted. 

Although with all these arguments our 
explanation of the strange tu-kul as a 
phonetically written ideogram t6kul for 
tukuUi cannot be regarded as proved with 
the same absolute conclusiveness as it 
would be if we had a contemporary writ- 
ing of the second element of the name 
Ninurta-tukulti-AsMr with lukul-ti or 
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tu-kul-ti, it can at least be asserted that 
this explanation has the great advantage 
of being entirely in harmony with all the 
facts observable elsewhere in regard to the 
use of s^ukul as ideogram for tukulti in 
proper names, a circumstance which 
makes it most probable that it will prove 
correct. In point of fact, the writing 
d N inu r t a-tu kul-t i- As-su r in our king list, 
although it does not represent a eon- 
temporary writing, already represents 
strong evidence to that effect. 

The second half of the statement on 
Mutakkil-Nusku runs as follows: "(But 
still within) his (=Ninurta-tukulti-As- 
sur's) DUBpw Mutakkil-Nusku, after hav- 
ing (only?) 'held' the throne, died."* 59 

It is remarkable that the statement on 
the expulsion of Ninurta-tukulti-A&sur 
from Assyria is not followed by the state- 
ment that Mutakkil-Nusku "seized" the 
throne, since such a statement is quite 
customary in our list in the ease of a king 
having dethroned his predecessor. Nor 
does the statement continue with the 
usual phrase ("for so much time) Sarru-ta 
&put-u$," but instead of both phrases it 
uses the expression kmsd uktaCyil, "he 
had held the throne," which by means of 
its syntactical ( (the ( of previousness) 860 
is temporally subordinated to the follow- 
ing statement, "he died." Since the king 
list does not mention the death of any 
other Assyrian king, it is obvious that the 
death of Mutakkil-Nusku must have ap- 
peared to the author of the king-list state- 
ment remarkable enough to warrant an 
express reference to it. The explanation 
must, of course, be sought in the syn- 
tactically subordinated phrase ukta(')'iL 
Since the omission of the statement that 
he exercised kingship as well as of the 

»• DUB-pi-ili * Mu-tak-kil-*tfueku *l*kus$d uk-ln-il 
saJa-o e-mid. Note the Assyrian uncontracted form 

vbdQya, 112 of i t>i. 

» See my Studies in Akkadian Grammar, p. 30. 
n. 1. 



statement that he seized the throne or 
placed himself on it doubtless indicates 
that the author of the statement on 
Mutakkil-Nusku had some reason for not 
making those statements— in other words, 
since he believed the actual events did not 
warrant them — it seems quite likely that 
the "holding" of the throne which the 
text reports is not the full equivalent of 
the usually reported "seizing" of the 
throne, but that it represents only one 
single action of the ceremony or legal 
process of "seizing" the throne. If this 
conclusion is correct, the passage would 
tell us that Mutakkil-Nusku either died 
before the ceremony of seizing the throne 
was completed or that during that cere- 
mony he was struck by some ailment 
which in a short time may have led to his 
death. That Mutakkil-Nusku was not a 
young man at that time, and that there- 
fore he might easily have succumbed per- 
haps to a "stroke," is most likely in view 
of the fact that his father AsMr-dan 1 
ruled the long time of 46 years and that, 
according to the express statement of his 
great-grandson TukuIti-apil-Esarra I, A5- 
Sur-dan attained a very advanced age. 2 * 1 
Note, furthermore, that Mutakkil-Nus- 
ku's son, Assftr-reia-iSi I, at the former's 
death at once took over the government 
and that Tukuiti-apil-Esarra I, AsMr- 
rlsa-isi's son, ascended the throne only 18 
years later. But no matter whether the 
foregoing speculations are correct or not, 
it was a t ragic end of Mutakkil-Nusku's 
career, since his rule over Assyria lasted 
not even to the end of the year in which 
he triumphed over his brother Ninurta- 
tukulti-AsSur. This, of course, is the rea- 
son why his grandson, Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra I, in 1 R 9-16, column 7, lines 45- 
48, reports in glorification of his grand- 
father only that "the great lord ASsur fol- 

=» Tukultl-apli-ESarra, 1 R !)-i<5, col. 7, 11. 51-54: 
,l . . . . ia . . . . "i«-bu-fa u la-bi-rwta iWi-fcu. 
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lowing the desire of his heart called him to 
shepherdship over the land of ASSAr," 

The extreme shortness of Mutakkil- 
Nusku's reign refutes, of course, the al- 
most genera! assumption that this king 
was the recipient of the letter 4 R 34, No. 
2. 2 * 2 Since, however, the time when the 
letter was written eannot be too far re- 
moved from the time of Ninurta-tukulti- 
AiSur's flight to Babylonia, it may be re- 
garded as quite certain that the Assyrian 
recipient was Mutakkil-Nusku's son As- 
sur-resa-isi, who, according to our Khorsa- 
bad list, ruled 18 years. 

Mutakkil-Nusku, too, has come in for 
his share of unfavorable characterization, 
Weidner in MVaG XX, No. 4 (1917), 
80, says of him : "Er scheint .... nur 
kurze Zeit regiert zu haben 2 * 3 und ein 
ziemlich unbedeutender Herrscher ge- 
wesen zu sein." That Landsberger (AOf 
X, 143) is inclined to assume that Ni- 
nurta-tukulti-ASSur was sent from Baby- 
lonia to hold Muttakkil-Nusku in tute- 
lage has already been mentioned. 864 Here, 
too, the extreme shortness of Mutakkil- 
Nusku's reign makes it obvious that these 
speculations are entirely out of place. 

Concerning the kings from AsMr-resa- 
isi I (86), son of Mutakkil-Nusku, down to 
Assur-nerari V (107), the Khorsabad list 
hardly offers an opportunity for special 

Forrer. RIA I, 277-79; Weidner. AOf X (1935), 
8. Landsberger. AOf X, 143, thinks of Mutakkil- 
Nusku as recipient of the letter In preference to the 
aged AsMr-dan I, who — if he instead of Mutakkil- 
Nusku was the recipient — "dann 1m Gefolge der in 
unserem Brief angedrohten Aktion seine Absetzung 
erfahren h&tte." Neither the letter nor, as far as I 
know, any inscription contains a hint that Assur^dan 
was deposed. Moreover, such a dethronement or at 
least the seizing of the throne by his successor would 
certainly have been reported in the king-list statement 
on Ninurta-tukultl-Asstir. Aisur-dan's son. Cf. the 
statement on AsMr-nSdin-apli, son of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I. 

»"In his list of kings {ibid., p. 110). however. 
Weidner gives him 12 years of reign. In AOf III 
(1924-25). 77, he reduces his reign to 9 years and In 
AOf IV (192&-27) and X (1935) to three years. 
" See above, p. 83. 



remarks such as planned for this pre- 
liminary report, excepting of course the 
statements on the length of several reigns 
not preserved in the Nassouhi list. As 
stated above, however, these numbers 
cannot be discussed here. Only en passant, 
because of the great differences between 
the numbers given by our list and those 
hitherto operated with, SK it may be men- 
tioned that our list gives to Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra I (87) 39 years instead of the as- 
sumed 27; to Samsi-Adad IV (91) 4 years 
instead of 20; to A&ur-rabi II (95) 41 
years instead of 30; and to ASsur-resa-iSi 
II (96) 5 instead of 15. 

Because certain principles important 
for the correct understanding of the 
limmu lists are involved, we must, how- 
ever, briefly discuss the rather small differ- 
ences in t he regnal years attributed by the 
Khorsabad list — in contradistinction to 
the assumptions of modern scholars— to 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra II (97) [32 years in- 
stead of 33],** to Tukulti-Ninurta II (100) 
[7 years instead of 6], to Samsi-Adad V 
(103) [13 years instead of 14], and to 
AsMr-ner&ri V (107) [10 years instead of 
8). Although our Khorsabad list stops 
with Assur-nerari V, we shall — for reasons 
that will presently reveal themselves — 
include in our discussion the reign of 
ASSur-nerari V's immediate successor, 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra III (108) [chrono- 
logically correct, 18 years instead of the 
usually counted 19 years]. 

As regards TukuIti-apil-Esarra II (97), 
the limmu list KAVI No. 21 ff. in column 
5 actually gives 33 [years] as the total 
of the limmu' s of his limmu period, 
counted from his own limmu (No. 51, 
col. 5) to the last limmu (included) be- 

»* As examples, Weidner's numbers in AOf IV, 77, 
will be quoted. 

* Weidner. In AOt IV (1937), 17, The deviating 
numbers for the other kings are those assumed by 
Forrer, In MVaG XX, Heft 3 (1916). 26 ff. and by 
Weidner, he, cit. 
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fore the Ummu of King Assur-dan II (No, 
52, col. 5). But it is an obvious fact that 
the Ummu period of a king, as it is indi- 
cated in the various Ummu lists by hori- 
zontal dividing lines (and in KAVI No. 
21 ff.j moreover, by a summary), 587 is not 
necessarily identical with the official reign 
of the king. This unmistakably is shown 
by the observation that beginning with 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra III some Ummu lists 
place the dividing line which marks the 
beginning of the Ummu period before the 
year of the king's accession to the throne, 
while others place it before the first 
official year of the king, and still others be- 
fore the king's Ummu, which, as we shall 
see, was never identical with the king's 
first year of reign. Provided that one of 
these different methods is used regularly 
and, in the case of the last mentioned 
method, that the Ummu of a king and that 
of his successor coincide with the same 
official year of their respective reigns, the 
Ummu period will naturally be of the same 
length as that of the king's reign, but in 
all those cases in which this condition is 
not fulfilled the Ummu period and the 
reign will be of different length. This can 
be conveniently illustrated by the fact 
that KAVI No. 21 ff, in column 8 (toward 
its end) counts only 4 years (723-720 
B.C.) for the Ummu period of Sulmanu- 
asar6d V (109), while his official regnal 
years number 5 (726-722 B.C.), the differ- 
ence, of course, being due to the fact that 
Sulmanu-asared's Ummu year is identical 
with his official 4th year of reign, while the 
Ummu of his successor, Sarrukin, is 
identical with the 3d year of this king's 
reign. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
statement of the Khorsabad list that 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra II ruled 32 years need 
in no way be at variance with the state- 

i« a conveniently usable transliteration of each 
limma list with its dividing lines is given by Vnguad 
In RIA II, 418 if. The various touts are synoptically 
arranged. 



ment of KAVI, No. 21 ff., that his Ummu 
period comprised 33 years. Possibly the 
Ummu period of Tukulti-apil-Esarra II 
(as indicated in KAVI, No. 22) exceeds 
his official reign (as indicated in the 
Khorsabad list) by one year, because the 
first Ummu of Tukulti-apil-Esarra and the 
Ummu of his successor AsMr-dan II did 
not occur in the same year of their respec- 
tive reigns, the limmu of ASsur-dan ap- 
parently occurring one year later. For in- 
stance, if in accordance with the prevailing 
custom Tukulti-apil-Esarra II's first lim- 
mu year coincided with his official second 
year, A§sur-dan II might have taken the 
Ummu office only in his third regnal year. 
In support of this conclusion we can, it 
seems, even adduce the fact that in the 
30th year of the Tukulti-apil-Esarra 
limmu period, as reckoned by KAVI, No. 
21 ff.— this year being identical with the 
king's 31st regnal year — Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra to all appearances held the Ummu 
office for the second time, 288 and since, 
according to our conclusions, Assur-dan 
II ascended the throne already in the fol- 
lowing year (31st year of Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra's limmu period, 32d year of Tu- 
kulti-apil-Esarra's reign), the king or the 
royal fiscus may well have taken the stand 
that, after the royal house had borne the 
great expenses for the Ummu office only 
three years before, it would be necessary 
to postpone the new king's Ummu for one 
year beyond the customary date. Un- 
fortunately, however, the single Ummu's 
of Tukulti-apil-Esarra II and Assur-dan 
II are not completely preserved in KAVI, 
No. 21 if., and of the latter king not even 
the summary of his limmu years is pre- 
served. Since we therefore are not in a 
position to check the correctness of the 
above assumption, a final decision must be 

"* Of the name of the limmu official of that year 
KAVI. No. 21 ff.. col. 5, lowest fragment, has pre- 
served only T TukultH -imi>i)-iipil|-. . . .). 
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postponed. Although Nassouhi's copy of 
Assur A indicates traces of the number 3 
as last part of the number for Tukulti- 
apil-Esarra's years of reign, the photo- 
graphs permit only the recognition of the 
last vertical unit wedge but do not show 
with any certainty fitting traces of the 
two first verticals of 3. M9 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that KAVI, No. 21 ff., column 6, accord- 
ing to Sehroeder's copy, sums up the 
limmu years of ASsur-nasir-apli II (101) 
as 24 years. This — provided Sehroeder's 
copy is correct— is, of course, owing to a 
mistake of the ancient copyist, since ac- 
cording to Canon IP^-f-Canon I* 71 the 
period beginning with the limmu of Assur- 
nasir-apli and ending with the limmu of 
Sarru-uR-nis§ — this is the last limmu be- 
fore the summary of KAVI, No. 21 ff. — 
numbers 25 Ummu's, the error probably 
lying in a contraction of the 22d and 23d 
limmu. Judging from this observation, 
one cannot entirely disregard the possi- 
bility that the total "33 years" given in 
KAVI, No. 21 ff., for the limmu period 
of Tukulti-apil-Esarra II (97) may like- 
wise be owing to a mistake. In this case, 
however, it would have consisted in er- 
roneously counting a certain Ummu twice. 
If, on the other hand, the 32 years of the 
Khorsabad list should turn out to be a 
mistake for 33, all years of the king-list 
chronology prior to 966 would, of course, 
have to be Taised by one year. 

Although the limmu list commonly 
called Canon II, to date the only list 
covering the Ummu period of Tukulti- 
Ninurta II (100), enumerates only 6 
Ummu's as constituting that Ummu period 
— namely, the Ummu's of Tukulti-Nin- 
urta, Taklak-ana-belija, Abu-ilaja, Uu- 

M Should the 3 have been suggested by KAVI, No. 
21 ff.? One would be grateful to Nassouhi for a re- 
newed examination of the number. 

»» K 4388 (2 R68, No. 2). 

»' K 4329 (2 R D8, No. 1). 



milki, larl, and AsMr-sezibanni — the 
Khorsabad list ascribes to Tukulti-Ni- 
nurta 7 years of reign. To be sure, since 
as just pointed out Teign and Ummu period 
need not be of the same length, one could 
very well explain the discrepancy in the 
number of years by the assumption that 
Tukulti-Ninurta took the Ummu office 
not, as was the custom with most kings, 
in his second but in his third official year 
of reign, while his successor AsSur-nasir- 
apli again complied with the established 
custom and took the office in his second 
regnal year. In this case the year of Tu- 
kulti-Ninurta's accession to the throne 
would, of course, be identical with the last 
limmu but two of the limmu period of his 
predecessor Adad-nerari II (99). 

However, the following solution of the 
problem is much more probable. After 
having described in his tablet inscription, 
Seheil, Annates de Tukulli Ninip II, the 
last events of the limmu year of Abu-ilaja 
(obv, 1-10) 271 and the campaigns and 
other events of the Ummu year of Ilu- 
inilki (obv. 11-40), in the rest of the in- 
scription Tukulti-Ninurta describes at 
great length the events of the next Ummu 
year (obv. 41 -rev. 64). 27 3 This limmu, 
however, is designated not, as we might 
expect on the basis of Canon II, as that of 
Jari but as the limmu of Na'dfij-ilu,*' 4 the 
exact date given in obverse, line 41 , at the 
beginning of this section of the report 
being Nisan 25 and the inscription itself 
being dated in Arafcsamna 9 of the same 
Ummu. Since Scheil's publication of the 
inscription the explanation of this fact has 
universally been that Jari and Na'd(i)-ilu 

" ! This limmu is not mentioned on Scheil's tablet, 
since this tablet begins in the middle of the report on 
the events of the limmu year or Abu-il&ja. See follow- 
ing note. 

»■ The tablet published by Seheil is, of course, the 
continuation of another tablet relating the events 
from Tukuitl-Nlnurta's accession year to the middle 
of the limmu of Abu-ilaja. 
Nald-ilu, Na'd-llu. 
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were limmu officials of the same year, 
Scheil even hinting that since the first part 
of the sign fa at the beginning of the sign 
group Ia-ri4, i.e., the sign i, is used as 
ideogram for na'du, one of the names 
might be a wrong reading (or different 
writing?) of the other name, unless the 
eponym successively bore two names (op. 
tit., pp. 33 f.). But in view of the fact now 
known from the Khorsabad list that 
Tukulti-Xiuurla ruled 7 and not fi years, 
it is of course a much simpler and likelier 
explanation that Canon II has erroneous- 
ly omitted the limmu of Na'id-ilu and that 
this limmu followed immediately that of 
Abu-milki, while the limmu of Jari repre- 
sented the year after the limmu of Na'id- 
ilu. In other words, the limmu of Na'id- 
ilu represents the 5th limmu of Tukulti- 
Ninurta's limmu period, that of Iari the 
6th limmu, and that of AsSflr-sezibanni 
the 7th limmu. This solution recommends 
itself not only because it solves both 
problems — the difference in the numbers 
and the Na'd(i)-ilu - Iari problem — by a 
single assumption, while with the usual 
assumption each problem requires a sepa- 
rate solution, but especially because it is 
in harmony with the impression concern- 
ing the limmu of Na'd(i)-ilu one would 
get from Tukulti-Ninurta's inscription 
without being influenced by Canon II. 

But, probable as this solution is, it can- 
not yet be regarded as definitively proved, 
A great help to achieve this aim would de- 
rive from a final establishment of the 
order of the limmu's of Tukulti-Ninurta's 
predecessor Adad-nerari II, of some of 
which only the beginnings or the ends of 
the names are preserved. For this would 
give us the possibility of determining not 
only the length of Adad-nerari 's limm.it 
period but also the length of the limmu 
period of Tukulti-Ninurta. It is not pos- 
sible here to take up this complicated 
problem, but note at least that Ungnad's 



estimate (in R1A II, 48) of the length of 
Adad-nerari 's limmu period as 23 years 
is incompatible with the statement of our 
Khorsabad list that Adad-nerari II's reign 
lasted 21 years and that of Tukulti- 
Ninurta II 7 years. For even under the 
assumption that Tukulti-Ninurta's limmu 
is identical with his 3d regnal year, Adad- 
nerari's limmu year would still correspond 
to his first regnal year, a correspondence 
for which we have no parallel elsewhere. 
Weidner's assumption (R1A I, 31) that 
the limmu period of Adad-nerari com- 
prised 22 years, on the other hand, would 
be quite unobjectionable, if it is assumed 
that the limmu of Tukulti-Ninurta II 
corresponds to his 3d regnal year, since 
then Adad-nerari IPs limmu would repre- 
sent his second year of reign; but in this 
case it would actually be necessary to as- 
sume that the limmu's of Na'd(i)-ilu and 
Iari were identical. 

We now turn to Assur-nerari V (101), 
the last king of the Khorsabad list. The 
limmu list KAVI, No. 21 ff., reckons this 
king's limmu period from the king's own 
limmu (753 B.C.) to that of Belu-dln (744 
B.C.), the last limmu before that of Tu- 
kulti-apil-Esarra III, and the scribe ex- 
pressly suras up these ten limmu' s in the 
subscription as "10 years." According to 
our king list the reign of Assflr-nerari V 
likewise lasted 10 years. Now we know 
from the eponym chronicle K 51 that 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra III ascended the 
throne in the second month of the year 
745 B.C., and since this year began under 
the reign of Assur-nerari V, it represented, 
of course, As&flr-nerari's last, i.e., his 
tenth year. Consequently, the official first 
year of Assur-nerari V was the year 754, 
the preceding year 755 being, of course, 
the year of his accession to the throne. 
According to the king-list statement, 
therefore, the limmu year of King Assur- 
nerari V, i.e., the year 753, corresponds to 
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Assur-nerari 's second year of reign, while 
his first year of reign is identical with the 
last limmu before Assur-nerari 's own 
limmu, i.e., that of Ninurta-sezibanni. 
The year in which Assur-nerari ascended 
the throne and the year in which his 
predecessor AsMr-dan III died, finally, is 
identical with the limmu year of Iqisu, the 
second limmu year before that of Assur- 
nerari. In other words, the official reign 
of Assur-nerari V — to state it explicitly- 
comprised the 10-year period from 754 
[limmu of Ninurta-sezibanni) to 745 
(limmu of Nabu-bela-usur). 

Instead of the 10 years attested by the 
Khorsabad list, all modern scholars have 
ascribed to Assur-nerari V only 8 years of 
reign. Their assumption was chiefly based 
on the fact that the eponym chronicles, 
which they credited with being very re- 
liable with regard to the indication of the 
regnal periods, place their division lines 
before 753 and after 746, including there- 
fore the 8 years 753-746, believed to be 
the official regnal period of Assur-nerari 
V. It will be observed that in the chrono- 
logical system of these scholars the actual- 
ly last of Assur-nerari's 10 years of reign, 
i.e., the year 745, in which Assur-nerari 
V died and Tukulti-apil-Esarra became 
king, is reckoned as the first year of 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra, while the actual of- 
ficial first year of Assflr-nerari V is be- 
lieved to be the last year of his predecessor 
AsMr-dan III. 

The assignment of ASsur-nerari's last 
year to Tukulti-apil-Esarra may be re- 
garded as of minor consequence, since it 
was made with full recognition of the fact 
that the first 42 {or 41) days of the year 
designated as Tukulti-apil-Esarra's first 
year still belonged to the reign of AsSflr- 
nerari V, ws that designation representing 

■"Note, e.g., that Forrer In his "Zelttafel" 
(MVaG XX. Hart 3, pp. 26 ff.) for the yew 745 lists 
as "Haupte^elgn^s■ , : "13.11. bestefgt T(ukulti-apil- 
Esarra) den Thron." 



in truth merely an unusual solution of the 
problem whether that year should be 
called after AssflT-nerari, who ruled only a 
month and 12 days at its beginning, or 
after Tukulti-apil-ESarra, who ruled in it 
for by far its greatest part. This solution, 
moreover, seemed to be justified by the 
fact that in his inscriptions Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra himself, in opposition to the up-to- 
then customary designation of the new 
king's accession year as the r$s Sarrutim 
year, considered his accession year as his 
first year of reign, Nevertheless, it is quite 
obvious that for chronological purposes 
the use of two different methods of count- 
ing the regnal years is a rather precarious 
matter, since it is liable to cause misunder- 
standings, to meet which constant indica- 
tions as to which method is used would be 
necessary. For the sake of uniformity 
modern chronology should, of course, 
count the years of Tukulti-apil-ESarra in 
the same manner in which the years of all 
previous reigns are counted, namely, by 
designating the first full calendar year of 
his reign and not his accession year as his 
first year. The fact that our Khorsabad 
list gives ASsftr-nerari V 10 years of reign, 
the last of which represents Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra's accession year, as well as the fact 
that Canon IV places the division line 
marking the beginning of the limmu 
period of Sin-ahp-eriba before 704, i.e., 
the year after Srn-ahhe-eriba's accession 
year, and probably also before 744, the 
year after Tukulti-apil-Esarra Ill's ac- 
cession year, clearly shows that not all 
Assyrian clironologers adopted the count- 
ing method used by Tukulti-apil-ESarra 
and his chancellery. 2,6 

™ On the other hand, after Tukulti-apil-Esarra had 
set the precedent, the eponym chronicles and some 
of the limmu lists placed the limmu period dividing- 
line likewise before the accession years of Sulm&nu- 
aiared V, Samikin II. Sin-aljljS-eriba, and AssQr-a&a- 
iddina, Tukulti-apil-Esarra's successors, evidently in 
the endeavor to follow a consistent course. How far 
they would go hi this endeavor Is well illustrated by 
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Actually wrong, however, is the dating 
of As§ur-nerari V's first year in 753 and of 
his accession year in 754, since this means 
a real deviation from the actual dates by 
one year. This error is the more serious 
as it happens to involve also the dates for 
the reigns of AsMr-nerari V's predeces- 
sors, at least as far back as Samsi-Adad V, 
all of these reigns being likewise placed 
one year too late. 2 " As may conveniently 
be seen from Forrer's synchronistic table 
in MVaG XX, Heft 3, 28-31, his datings 
make the first year of each of the kings 
Adad-nerari III (104), §ulmanu-asar6d IV 
(105), Assur-dan III (100), and A&ur- 
ner&ri V (107) correspond to the king's 
own limmu year. Obviously, however, it 
is very unlikely that a new king took 
upon himself the duties of the limmu office 
in his first official year of reign. As far as 
we know to date, the main duty of a 



the application or the new method to Assar-ah,a- 
kldina's reign, although this king's accession to the 
throne occurred at the end of the year, on the 28th of 
Adar. The double datings of Meek, AJSL XXXV, 137 

(K2856): linnu of Mltunu (700 B.C.) - 

6th year of Stn-ahhe-eriba, and Johns. ADD, No. 230: 
Ajjaru 8. limmu of Manzame (684 b.c.) = 22d year of 
Sin-ah^je-eriba, and No. 447: Aiiaru 1, 23d year of 
8in-a|jtje-eriba =!immu of Mannu-kl-Adad (683 b.c), 
show that the method of counting the years of the 
king from his accession year was in actual use, at least 
with certain officials, even a considerable time after 
Tukuiti-apil-ESarra. Since the months mentioned in 
the dates just referred to precede Abu, the month in 
which Sin-ahhe-eriba had ascended the throne, it is of 
course impossible to take the regnal years of the 
double datings as the king's actual years of reign, 
which begin with the date of his accession to the 
throne. Note, that slightly more numerous double 
datings from Sin-ahhe-eriba's reign (3 R 2, No. 19 - 
6S8 b.c: ibid.. No. 20-694 b.c; Johns, ADD, 
No. 30 - 684 b.c, and No. 447 =683 b.c. all of 
them transliterated by Ungnad in RIA II, 410) as 
well as all known double datings from Sarrukln's 
and Aisur-aba-lddlna's reigns (see ibid,, pp. 415 f.), 
follow the usual method of counting the regnal years 
of a kins, i.e. from tho first calendar year after the 
king's accession to the throne Also Forrer, Weidner, 
and others, in counting the regnal years of Sin-ab,bS- 
erlba, follow this method, thereby simply disregarding 
the inscriptional evidence concerning the existence of 
a different method of counting the regnal years of that 
king. 

1 1n the case of §amsl-Adad V only the end date 
of his reign is affected. 



holder of this office was to care for the 
needs of the temples of A§sur and other 
deities, and fulfilment of this duty neces- 
sarily involved quite extraordinary ex- 
penses, for which provisions had to be 
made a considerable time in advance. 
Naturally one had to reckon with the pos- 
sibility that the accession to the throne 
of a new king might take place in the last 
months of the year and in such a case 
practically no time at all was left for those 
preparations, quite apart from the fact 
that the change of government itself with 
all its consequences would usually claim 
the whole attention of the new ruler. It 
may be noted that even Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra III (108), although he ascended 
the throne as early as the 13th day of the 
second month, held the limmu office not 
in the immediately following year, but in 
the year after that, i.e., in the second year 
after his accession year. Sulmanu-asar£d 
V (109) even postponed his limmu to his 
4th year of reign, Sarruktn II (110) to his 
3d year, and Sin-ahhe-erlba (111) to the 
18th calendar year after his accession to 
the throne, while Assflr-alja-iddina (112) 
in his whole 12-year reign did not hold the 
limmu office at all. Of Assur-bani-apli 
(113), finally, we know that he did not 
hold the office at least in the first half of 
his long reign. We also know from the in- 
scriptions of Aisur-nasir-apli II (101) and 
SulmAnu-asared III (112) that the limmu 
of either of the two kings coincided not 
with his first but with his second regnal 
year, the situation with which we are eon- 
fronted, therefore, being this: Both be- 
fore and after the period of the four kings 
104-107, during which the king's own 
limmu is supposed to represent the first 
regnal year of the king, we have kings who 
held the limmu office in their second 
regnal year (101, 102, and 108), a fact 
which would seem to make it very prob- 
able that each of the kings who reigned 
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between them likewise beld that office in 
his second year of reign. m Forrer's con- 
trary argument 27 " that the identity of the 
king's limmu with his first regnal year is 
proved for each of the kings from Adad- 
nerari IV (104) to Assur-nerari V (107) by 
the fact that the section dividing-line is 
uniformly placed before the limmu year 
of those kings in every limmu list, is 
actually without any foundation, since 
the limmu lists place that division line 
indiscriminately before the limmu of 
every king prior to Tukulti-apil-Esarra III, 
even before that of Samsi-Ad&d V (103), 
although Forrer 280 and Ungnad 281 er- 
roneously assume that in the eponym 
chronicle Rm. 2, 97, it is placed before the 
limmu of Beiu-bunnaiia (823 b.c), which 
immediately precedes that of Samsi-Adad 
V (822). 281 The only conclusion that can 
be drawn from these observations is that 
the dividing-line as such indicates not the 

B » This conclusion was already drawn by G. Smith 
in The Aayrian Bponym Canon, p. 206, and by E. 
Schrader in Keilichrifitn und Gesehichtsjortchunv, pp. 
312-30 (esp. pp. 328 n\). 

» MVaG XX (1915), Heft 3, 15. 

I bid. 

>« Hi A II. 433. 

,K The reason for this error Is that Forrer con- 
sidered obv., 1, 10, of Rm. 2, 07 (Bezold, PSBA XI 

(1889), 287 and PI. Ill): [ ) a nn mit qu-i | dinois 

oa l ij(u &ie-ri il-tal-ka (events of 831 b.c), as belong- 
ing to and being the continuation of I. 9: |. , , , U 
^kakUi | a-na *&qu-t (832 b.c.) with a faulty repeti- 
tion or a- no mSi gu-t In 1. 10. The eponym chronicle re- 
ports three expeditions to Que, namely, one In 833 
(limmu of lalj&lu), one In 832 (limmu of Ululaiiu), and 
one in 831 (limmu of Sar-pati-beli). Forrer's concep- 
tion of the passage is adopted also by Ungnad in RIA 
II, 433, where the year numliers 831 to 816 should be 
reduced by one unit, with the missing number in I. 10 
to be supplied as 831. 

Lacking conclusive force are also Forrer's further 
arguments (MVaG XX. Heft 3. 16) that the annota- 
tion to 810, "In the land," makes it unlikely that 810 
was the first year of Adad-nerart III and that the fact 
that the eponym chronicle reports an expedition to 
Itu 3 a both for 783 and 782, makes it Improbable that 
782 was the first year of Sulm&mi-asared IV, Forrer's 
idea evidently being that the new king would hardly 
have undertaken In his first year an expedition to the 
same country against which his predecessor cam- 
paigned in his last year. (Forrer ascribes these argu- 
ments — as far as I can see. incorrectly — to Schrader.) 



beginning or the end of a king's reign but 
the beginning or the end of a limmu 
period, i.e. — at least in the time before 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra III — the period from 
a king's limmu to the next king's limmu. Ki 
With this being their purpose the division 
lines before the limmu's of Adad-nerari 
III, §ulmanu-asar6d IV, ASsur-dan III, 
and AsSur-nerari V are, of course, irrele- 
vant for the question with which limmu 
year their first year of reign is identical — 
except that the facts known about the 
beginning of the reigns of Adad-nerari II, 
Sulmami-asared 111, and Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra III make it likely that also in all 
otheT cases before Tukulti-apil-Esarra III 
the king's first year corresponds to the 
limmu immediately preceding tho king's 
limmu. 

Final proof for the last point is fur- 
nished by the statements of the Khorsa- 
bad king list on the length of the kings' 
reigns during the period in question. If we 
synchronize the 35 years given in the list 
to Sulmanu-asared III, the 13 years of 
Sainsi-Adad V, the 28 years of Adad- 
nerari III, the 10 of Sulmanu-asared IV, 
the 18 of Assur-dan III, and the 10 of 
Assur-nerari V with the years of the 
limmu lists — starting with the first regnal 
year of Sulmanu-asared III, which is 
known with all desirable certainty to cor- 
respond to the limmu of Sarru-UR-ni&e 
(858 B.C.), the last before Sulmlnu- 
asar&d's limmu — the first year of each of 
the succeeding kings down to Tukulti- 
apil-Esarra III in every case corresponds 
to the limmu before the king's own 

Identity of the limmu period of a king with his 
reign — at least before Tiikultl-apil-Eiarra and doubt- 
less excepting Asiur-naslr-apli II and Sulmanu- 
asared III- - is still assumed by Ungnad in RIA II; 
cf. his remark on p. 414 (under 17) that KAVI, No. 
21-24, which at the end of each limmu period adds 
the total of the limmu't composing the period, "unter- 
scheidet slch von den anderen Listen dadurch, dass 
bel jedem Herrscher die Zahl der Regierungsjahre 
angegeben wird." 
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limmu.™* As especially important, how- 
ever, it may be noted that in order to 
achieve the transition from the period in 
which concededly the first year of the king 
coincides with the last limmu before the 
king's own limmu™ to the period for 
which identity of the king's first year with 
the king's limmu year is assumed, 584 
Forrer finds himself compelled to assume 
a 14-year reign for SRmsi-Adad V. The 
Khorsabad list, however, states that this 
king ruled 13 years. Since Samsi-Adad 's 
limmu period likewise lasted 13 years, a 
change in the correspondence of the king's 
limmu year with the king's second regnal 
year after §amsl-Adad V's reign is, of 
course, entirely out of the question. 

With these facts established, the reigns 
of Adad-nerari III, Sulmanu-aSarM IV, 
ASMr-dan III, and AsMr-nerari V, as 
they are commonly assumed, must with- 
out exception be set one year earlier. This 
fact is naturally of great historical im- 
portance, since by that advance the events 
reported in the eponym chronicles for the 
year hitherto considered the last of the 
king concerned now necessarily must fall 
into the first official year of his successor. 
This is the more important because to 
date we have no inscriptions of the kinp 
in question from statements of which we 
could establish whether the years in ques- 
tion belonged to the reign of the preced- 
ing king or the following. 

Very interesting is the observation that 
in the Khorsabad list statement on A§sur- 
nerari V the number 10 indicating his 

First year of Samsi-Adad V -limmu of Belu- 
bunnajia, 823 B.C.; first year of Adad-nerari III - 
d'wmu of Belu-qati-sabat. 810: first year of Sulmanu- 
aSared IV -ii'mum of Ilu-ma-Ie 5 , 782; first year of 
ASsOr-dtn III = limmu of ASgOr-bela-usur, 772; first 
year of Assflr-nerari V =limnm of Ninurta-seiibannl, 
754; first year of Tukultl-apil-ESarra III =limmu of 
BHu-dan, 744. 

This period ends, according to Forrer, "with 
Sam&i-Ad&d V (103). 

™ This period begins, according to Forrer. with 
Adad-nerlri III (104). 



regnal years is written over an erased 
number, which from the wedge remnants 
and their position still can be recognized 
as an 8. This obviously shows that the 
AsMr original, from which the scribe of 
the Khorsabad tablet copied his list, con- 
cluded with the reign of a king before 
Adad-nerari V, so that the scribe of our 
tablet wishing to bring his list up to date, 
had to supply the missing reign of AsSur- 
nerari V from a limmu list . The list used 
by him for this purpose was evidently one 
of those in which the limmu period of 
Tukulti-apli-Esarra was counted from his 
accession year, leaving therefore only a 
limmu period of 8 years for Assur-nerari 
V. Inadvertently the scribe inserted in 
his statement on As&ur-nerari V these 8 
years as the total of the king's regnal 
years but, noticing his mistake in time, 
he changed the 8 to a 10. 

VI. THE TOTAL OF RULERS ACCORDING 
TO OUR KING LIST AND SYNCHRO- 
NISTIC KING LIST A 

The kings enumerated in the Khorsa- 
bad king list total 107, the last ruler, as 
mentioned before, being A§§ur-nerari V 
(754-745 B.C.). Of the kings from Tukulti- 
apil-Esaira III, his successor, to the end 
of the Assyrian empire, the sixth, ASsur- 
bani-apli (668—633 [-x]), was therefore — 
according to the king-list tradition — the 
113th ruler of Assur. 

While the Nassouhi list and the Khorsa- 
bad list do not themselves state the num- 
ber of kinp enumerated by them, the 
Synchronistic King List A adds at the end 
of its enumeration the following summary : 

82 kings of ASSur from feisu, son of 
Iluiurama, to Assur-bani-apli, son of 
AMfir-aha-iddina 

98 kings of Akkad from Sumulail to Kandil- 
anu 

This statement agrees comparatively 
well with the king list, for since according 



to this list II us" umma, EriSu I's father, is 
the 3 2d king of Assur, Assur-bani-apli, the 
113th king of AsSur, is the 81st king since 
Erisu I, the difference between the two 
totals being just one single unit. This 
close agreement is a welcome further cor- 
roboration of the conclusion drawn from 
many other observations, namely, that all 
historical knowledge in the lateT periods 
of Assyria is based on a uniform tradition 
embodied in and transmitted by the 
limmu chronicles, the limmu lists, and the 
king lists, all of which by an ever progress- 
ing process of text shortening have de- 
veloped out of the original Assyrian 
annals, i.e., the records kept by an official 
historiographer on the political and other 
noteworthy events of each year, each of 
these annual reports beginning with, or 
somehow using in its introductory re- 
marks, the well-known ina limme X 
(Y, Z, etc.) 

Small as the difference in the totals by 
just one unit is, one nevertheless ponders 
how it could arise. But since we do not 
have the complete text of the Synchro- 
nistic King List, and since therefore a 
definite answer is impossible for the 
present, we can hardly do more than sur- 
mise what the reason possibly might have 
been. For instance, the higher number of 
the Synchronistic King List may quite 
well be owing to a simple counting error. 
But if the reason was a more substantial 
one, i.e., if the scribe actually counted an 
additional ruler, one could think, for 
example, of the possibility that he started 
the counting of the Assyrian rulers er- 
roneously not with Erisu I but with Uu- 
summa, although in the list, according to 
its subscription, the latter was mentioned 
merely as the father of Erisu I. There is, 
however, nothing that could be adduced 
in favor of this explanation. Another 
plausible explanation would seem to be 
that in his summary the scribe counted 



in an opposing king whose reign was 
officially ignored. For example, one could 
think of Assur-dannin-apla, 28 " son of 
Sulmanu-asarSd III, who revolted aginst 
his father and apparently maintained him- 
self through the six years 826-821, bearing 
in the eponym chronicles the remark si- 
fyu, "revolt," until he was defeated finally 
by his brother Samsi-Adad V. 588 Note 
especially that one of the cities which 
sided with him was the city of Assur, a 
fact that could well have given him the 
opportunity of proclaiming himself king 
of Assur. Though ignored in the king list, 
Assur-dannin-apla was doubtless men- 
tioned in the original annals similarly as 
he is mentioned in Samsi-Adad V's in- 
scription I R 29 ff . In case Babylonia had 
taken a hand in the affah-s of that time he 
would likewise appear in the synchronistic 
histories, and therefore he might also have 
been mentioned in the Synchronistic King 
List, which originally, as we have seen, 
was an index to the synchronistic his- 
tories. But whether the Synchronistic 
King List actually mentioned him or some 
other pretender to the throne it is entirely 
impossible to say. In point of fact, it is 
not very likely, since at the time when 
the original index was changed into a 
synchronistic king list the latter will 
naturally have been shaped entirely after 
the pattern of the simple Assyrian king 
list. 

The eponym chronicles furthermore re- 
port that the city of AsMr was in revolt in 
the Kmmu's of Bur-Sa.gal.e and Tab-belu, 
i.e., in the years 763-762 B.C., which 
represent the 10 th and 11th years of 
ASsur-dan III (106), whose official reign 
comprised the years 772-755 B.C. Most 
probably this revolt again was headed by 

. i" I decided on this transliteration because I tic- 
lie ve that the meaning of the name is: "O A££ur. 
strengthen the heir!"* (or "my heir," if the last com- 
ponent originally was apJi, "my heir"). 

'■' Samsi-Adad. I R 2'J ff.. col. 1, 11. 39-53. 
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a usurper who, since he was in possession 
of A§sur, proclaimed himself king of As- 
sur. In point of fact, this assumption 
seems to receive some support from the 
fact that the eponym chronicle K 51 
places a dividing-line before the limmu of 
Bur- d Sa.gal,e. Since it is the purpose of 
the dividing-lines to denote the limmu 
periods of the various kings, the dividing- 
line in K 51 in the middle of ASsur-dan 
Ill's reign must appear as very strange. 
It therefore seems a plausible theory that 
originally it was intended to designate 
the change of government at Assur, Pos- 
sibly it was taken over from an eponym 
chronicle written and kept at A5§ur, where 
the reign of the usurper naturally could 
not be overlooked, since the city was 
under his rule. But as regards the prob- 
lem whether the unknown usurper may 
have been the one additional ruler of the 
Synchronistic King List A total, no more 
definite decision can be arrived at than in 
the case of AsMr-dannin-apla, since here, 
too, we have no information concerning 
participation of Babylonia in the pre- 
sumable struggle between AsMr-dan and 
the presumable anti-king at ASSflr. 

Not to be .left unmentioned is, fi- 
nally, Sammuramat, wife of King Samsi- 
Adad V, and mother of King Adad- 
nerari III, whom Weidner since 1921 2SS 
— under the influence of Unger's publica- 
tion of the Saba 'a stele of Adad-nerari 
IIP 30 — actually lists, in his various lists 
of kings, as a ruler with 4 years of reign, 2 ' 1 
to be deducted, of course, from the 28 
years of her son Adad-nerari III, to 

'» MV»G XXVI. Heft 2 (1921, preface 1920) 
p. 66. 

>M Unger, Relirftltle Adadniraris III aus Saba'a 
und Semiramis (1916). 

«iln MVaG XXVI. loc. eit.: 811-808: In Melss- 
ner, Babylonien und Atayricn (1925). p. 452, and 
later: 809-806. Unger (op. cit., p. 19) gives Sam- 
muramat 5 years ((01-806). Similarly WeUsbach In 
R1A I (1932). 299: the first five years of Adad-nerari 
III (810-782). 



whom Weidner therefore ascribes only 
24 years. S9! To be sure, if the specula- 
tions about Sammuramat and her son 
Adad-nerari III are correct — i.e., if Adad- 
nerari III became king when he was a 
child, if Sammuramat was the real ruler 
during his minority, and if the actual gov- 
ernment devolved on Adad-nerari only in 
the fifth year after the death of Samsi- 
Adad V — Sammuramat could quite well 
have been mentioned in an extensive 
synchronistic history and consequently in 
the Synchronistic King List, provided, of 
course, she played a part in Babylonian 
history. To do so she would indeed have 
had ample opportunity, as will be seen 
from the following calculation. 

Since the first 3 years of Sam§i-Adad V 
were still taken up with the suppression of 
Aslur-dannin-apla's revolt, the expedi- 
tion against MaTduk-bala tsu-iqbi of Baby- 
lonia, which Samsi-Adad designates as his 
fourth campaign, could not have taken 
place before the 7th year of Samsi-Adad. 
Moreover, the campaign, in the course of 
which Bau-aha-iddina was captured, as 
well as the expedition to Kaldu which was 
simply the continuation of the expedition 
against Bau-aha-iddina, must have oc- 
curred at a still later time. To all appear- 
ances it took place only in the 12th year 
of Samsi-Adad V, since for that year the 
eponym chronicle reports an expedition to 
Kaldu. Since §am5i-Adad V died in the 
next year (811 B.C.), it is evident that the 
ensuing 12(?)-year domination over Baby- 
lonia — which is indicated in the chronicle, 
King, CEBK II, pp. 147 ff., rev., 1. 7, 
with the remark: 12(?) 5a3 Sandti Sarru ma 

■«AOf IV (1927), 17. 

The number Is not so certain as it seems accord- 
ing to King's copy. In addition to the destruction of 
the uppermost surface layer of the tablet just at this 
point the number seems to bo written either over an 
erasure or over a small object (piece of straw?) 
originally sticking in the clay surface. In its present 
condition the number could quite as well be read 33 
35, or 10 (written over an erasod 30). 



mdti Id ... . , 29 < "for 12(?) years no king 
. ... in the land ( = Babylonia) " — lasted 
well into the reign of Adad-nerari III. In 
her role as regent of Assyria, Sammuramat 
could well have taken a hand in the po- 
litical affairs of Babylonia. However, it 
should be kept in mind that the assump- 
tions on which this speculation rests are 
by no means proved. For there is no con- 
clusive evidence that Sammuramat ruled 
as regent or- even as queen in her own 
name. The fact that the governor Belu- 
tarsi-ilima of Kaltju set up two Nabu 
statues in a temple of that city "for the life 
of Adad-nerari, king of Assyria, his lord, 
and for the life of Sammuramat, the 
munus-e-gal, his lady," and also "for 
his own life," proves only that Sammura- 
mat commanded sufficient influence at 
the court to let it appear permissible and 
advisable for the governor of Kalhu to 
mention her in addition to the king in his 
dedicatory inscription to Nabu, 136 The 
fact, furthermore, that a limmu stele of 
Sammuramat has been found among the 
king stelae at ASfiur proves with certainty, 
of course, only that the king's mother had 
or controlled such a considerable income 
that she could pay out of it the expenses 
or rather part of the expenses for the 
sustenance of the A&sur temple, etc. Note 
especially that Sammuramat is not named 
in any of the limmu lists and that under 
ordinary circumstances this would indi- 
cate that during her activity as Ummu 

!tl King's copy shows a clear sc.cal, but on the 
original the traces of the second sign do not seem to 
indicate a gal, 

! « Unger. op. «'(., p. 20, is of the opinion that the 
inscriptions on the NabO stelae might be dated as late 
as 787 s c., because the eponym chronicle states that 
in that year "the god NabO moved into the new 
temple." But since the chronicle reports that In the 
preceding year. 788, the foundations of the NabO 
temple of Nineveh were laid, the statement for 787 
refers, of course, not to a NabO temple at Kalhu but 
to a temple at Nineveh. 



official she was not the main eponym, i.e., 
the president of the linmiu collegium, but 
only a simple member of it. One might, of 
course, argue that the stele was set up be- 
cause she was the guardian of her son 
Adad-nerari III at the time of the latter's 
limmu in 809 B.C., the official 2d year of 
Adad-nerari. But in view of the fact that 
the limmu lists name that limmu after 
Adad-nerari, it would seem probable that 
this limmu was documented not by a stele 
of the king's mother but by a stele of the 
king himself, the decisive point evidently 
being that the outlay for the temples in 
that year came from the king's fortune 
and not from the fortune of the king's 
mother. Moreover, if Sammuramat 's stele 
had been erected only because she was the 
guardian of Adad-nerari during his limmu 
year, one might expect that this would 
somehow have been indicated in the stele 
inscription ; that is, the inscription should 
at least show the form: "Adad-nerari, 
king of AsSfir, and Sammuramat, mother 
of Adad-nerari," instead of: "Sammura- 
mat, mother of Adad-nerari." The inscrip- 
tion evidently shows Sammuramat as 
holder of the limmu office in her own right. 
Since it is not probable that Sammuramat 
held that office at the same time as her 
son — this would have meant a double con- 
tribution by the royal house — her limmu 
year might therefore be put in any other 
year of Adad-nerari 's reign, but probably 
in a year some time after her son's 
Ummu. 

Furthermore, from the passage I R 35, 
No. 1, lines 2-5, in which Adad-ner&ri 
calls himself the Mrru sd ina tehfri-SuAgiur 
Hart d l-gi-gi ul-tu-$u-ma mal-kul 1 /a sa-na- 
an u-mal-lu-u tqa-tuS-lsu, it need by no 
means be concluded that Adad-nerari be- 
came king when he was a child, for the 
fact that the god AsSir chose him to be 
the future king could, of course, have hap- 
pened many years before the death of his 
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father and his own accession to the 
throne.* 9 * 

As regards the passage on the Saba 'a 
stele, finally, it may be recalled that, as I 
have shown in OLZ XXXI (1928), column 
700, the phrase in the Sarrukm of Akkad 
inscription (UPUM V, No. 34 +) UPUM 
XV, No. 41, column 23, compartments 
48'-53': in Sain-an-tim Sam-U-is-Um Sa4i 
6 en-lil mr-ru-tdm i-di-nu-ium, means : "in 
the third year since Enlil had given 
him the kingship." Correspondingly, the 
phrase in line 11 of the inscription on the 
Saba 'a stele of Adad-nerari III, ina mu-5- 
kam ina kusse Sdrru-ti rabi-iS u-si-bu-ma — 
which, if one does not want to emend the 
text, can be read only ina fcamuSti sanat 
ina kmse sarru-ti rabi-ii u-M-bu~tria — 
means not "(als) ich mich im 5. Jahre auf 
den Thron (meiner) Majestat erhaben 
setzte" (linger) ; nor "in (my) fifth year, 
when I took my seat on the royal throne 
in might" (Luckenhill), but "in the fifth 
year since I majestically took my seat on 
the royal throne."'* 7 In other words, the 

,w Note e.g., that according to AssOr-bnnl-apli's 
statement, Kassam Cylinder, 5 R 1-10, col. 1, U. 3-5, 
"ASSQr and Sin already in the distant past by name 
had noted him for kingship and in the womh of his 
mother had (expressly) formed him for the shepherd- 
ship over Assyria." 

287 For the reading of the phrase compare the Old 
Akkadian date formulas, e.g., Thureau-Dangin. ETC, 
No. 144+106(+86): in iiti>at Unat I 'Na-ra-am- 
d Sin ( ui-Si bit ^En-iU | in Nippurim** 1 ii bit 4 Jnnana 
in kunmi." | ,.■■->' . ... "in the first year since 
Naram-Stn laid the foundations or the temple of 
Enlil in Nippur and of the temple of Innana in 
uslan-ab." For the time of Adad-nerari III, the 
adding of the relative clause Immediately (i.e., with- 
out la) to its regens, which makes It necessary to put 
iatiu In the construct state, Is rather remarkable, since 
In nonpoetical inscriptions of the later periods this 
construction is found comparatively rarely— except- 
ing, of course, the cases in which a substantive, or a 
substantive preceded by a preposition, has developed 
Into a kind of conjunction — and usually it occurs only 
in more or less stereotyped expressions. However, the 
phrases expressing the idea "the ith year since" might 
well belong to that category of expressions, at least in 
the vernacular language. On the other hand, in view 
of the many errors found in the inscription of the 
Saba'a stele, it would appear quite as well possible 
that the sculptor inadvertently omitted a la, the in- 
tended text then offering the phrase in the more usual 



passage does not indicate that AsMr- 
ner&ri ascended the throne in his fifth year 
of reign 298 or in any other fifth year, but 
it contains a simple reference to his fifth 
regnal year 588 as the year of the event 
related immediately after it. The passage 
therefore furnishes tio indication whatso- 
ever for a supposed four-year regency of 
Sammuramat, unless one should feel in- 
clined to assume that the expedition to 
Syria and Damascus which is described in 

form: ina fyamulti Salti id ina kusii iarrUti rabil 
uiibu. 

By the way, it may be pointed out that the kam 
in MC-5-KAM, ut-5-KAM, etc., is not a determinative for 
ordinals or numerals in general and that for this reason 
such transliterations as tattu 5*"™, &mu S^^, etc.. 
should disappear from Assyriologlcal publications. 
As should be well known by this time, the real char- 
acter of the so-called "Ideogram" in the Akkadian 
system of writing is that It renders an Akkadian word 
or phrase with the sign or sign group with which the 
corresponding Sumerlan word or phrase Is written. 
Since mu-5-kam, u<-5-kam, etc., are the 
Sumerian equivalents of the Akkadian expressions for 
"fifth year," "fifth day," etc., it is evident that the 
whole sign group mu-S-kam, as well as the whole sign 
group u'-S-kam, represents one single "Ideogram." 
For the Akkadian reading, ag„ of Ui-i-kam as re- 
ferring to a day of the month ct., e.g.. the names Mar- 
esra (written wuv-ei-ra-a or dcmi:-ci-20-kam) and 
Mar-Selasa (written dbsil-30-kam). For other Ak- 
kadian renderings of vi-i-kau cf, the equation of 
U4 - 1 - k a m to m-lO-kam with tu-mu-ak- 
kal, ii-nu-ii ( < iinflm < Jin-lime, etc.), ie-lal(-l:')-iu- 
ir-tit w-mu, Jo-mil-ii ", etc., in Hllprecht, BE 
XX 1, No. 44 (more complete; Pinches. PSBA XXVI 
IFebruary, 1904], 51-56). 

m finger's and Luckenbill's translations are 
actually in themselves contradictory. According to 
the established usage the reign of a king begins with 
the ceremony of seating himself— or, in case it was a 
very small child, of being seated' — on the throne. 
Since according to the limmu lists (king lists, etc.) the 
year 810 was the first regnal year of Adad-nerari, he 
must of course already have ascended the throne in 
81 1, and could not five years later ascend the throne a 
second time. (Cf. Luckenbili. ARAB. I, S 732: "the 
king's accession to the throne in liis fifth year.") 
linger (op, cit„ p. 18) assumes that Adad-nerari. al- 
though having inherited the throne at the death of his 
father and having been king since that time, "wegen 
seiner Jugend erst 'im 5. Jahre' die Regierung selbst 
ubernahm:" but ina kusst lorrftti Qsib is the equiva- 
lent of "he became king," and not of "he himself as- 
sumed the functions and the power of the king (after 
having been king for some time without actually 
ruling)." 

The fifth year (mc =fatu) since Adad-nerarl's 
accession to the throne is, of course, the equivalent of 
the king's fifth regnal year (paid). 
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the Saba'a inscription is identical with 
the expedition o-no eli tam-tim, "to the 
shore of the sea," which is reported in the 
eponym chronicle for the year 802. In this 
case the year 806 would be the first year 
of Adad-ner&ri, and the first four years of 
Adad-nerari (810-807) could then be 
ascribed to Sammuramat. It may be 
noted, however, that on the stone slab 
from Kalhu, IK, 35, No. 1, Adad-nerM 
III divides his campaigns into two groups. 
The first comprises the expeditions against 
Ellipi, IJarhar, Arazias, Mesu, theMedes, 
Gizilbunda, Munna, Parsua, Alabria, Ab- 
dadana, Na'iri, and Andiu — these might 
be described as campaigns east of the 
Euphrates 300 — while the second group 
comprises the expeditions against EJatti, 
Amurru, Tyre, Sidon, (Bit)gumri, Udu- 
mu, and Pal astu — these might be de- 
scribed as the expeditions against lands 
west of the Euphrates. 301 Note that the 
summary report on the conquest of the 
countries just enumerated is followed by 
a special statement on an expedition 
against Damascus, which probably took 
place on the return from Palastu, and 
which ended with the payment of a large 
tribute by King Mari'u. 

It is evident that the conquests re- 
ported in lines 11-18 of the Saba'a stele 
are identical with the second of the two 
groups of conquests referred to on the 
stone slab, even though the Saba'a stele 
instead of singly enumerating the various 
conquered countries only summarily re- 

•» The inscription actually describes this complex 
of conquered lands as reaching from Mount Siluna 
of the East to the Great Sea of the East. One would 
of course expect this description to be continued with 
"and from there to the Euphrates." The present text 
gives only the geographical position of the two coun- 
tries mentioned first and last in this group. 

»i This group of conquests actually Is described 
in the Inscription as reaching from the Euphrates to 
the Great Sea of the West. One would of course expect 
a more specific statement Indicating to which point of 
the Mediterranean both In the north and In the south 
his conquests extended. 



ports the subjection of "the kings of the 
wide [land of Qatti]" — this term, of 
course, used here in the sense of Syria plus 
Palestine. Especially it may be noted 
that also in the inscription of the Saba'a 
stele the summary report on the conquest 
of the western countries is followed by a 
special report on the payment of an 
enormous tribute by Mari'u of Damascus. 
Since both the Kalhu and the Saba'a in- 
scriptions mention the exact amount of 
the tribute paid by Mari'u, while in the 
ease of the other countries no amount is 
stated, it is obvious that reporting the 
payment of the tribute by King Mari'u 
was the main object of the Kalhu slab in- 
scription as well as the Saba'a stele. 

Now it will be observed that the con- 
quests enumerated in the first group of the 
slab inscription correspond to the expedi- 
tions reported in the eponym chronicle for 
the years 809 to 806, namely, the expedi- 
tions to Media (809), GfMna (808), and 
the land of the Manneans (807 and 806). 
It is equally obvious that the conquests 
enumerated in the second group of the 
slab inscription correspond to the expedi- 
tions reported in the eponym chronicle for 
the years 805 to 802, namely, the expedi- 
tions to the country Arpadda (805), to the 
city gazazu (804), to the city Ba'lu (803), 
and ana eli t&mtim, "to the shore of the 
sea" (802). Both Arpad and Qazazu are 
situated in northern Syria m which in the 
slab inscription is referred to as JJatti; 
Ba'lu apparently is a city in the land 
designated in the slab inscription as 
Amurru 505 while the coast of the sea is 
to be understood as corresponding to 
Tyre, Sidon, Israel, Edom, and Philistia 
of the slab inscription. 
. From these observations it is quite 

*" For Hazazu see Forrer, Procirutinteiluna det 
aBtyritchen KeichtB, p. 56. 

»> For a suggestion that Balu possibly is Ba albek 
see R1A I, 327. 
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obvious that in the inscription of the 
Saba'a stele the temporal clause, "in the 
fifth year of my accession to the throne," 
refers not merely to the expedition of 
Adad-ner&ri's ninth year (i.e., 802), which 
reached as its farthest points the coun- 
tries Udumu and Palastu, but to the 
whole group of campaigns reported for the 
years 805-802 in the eponym chronicle, 
but considered or at least referred to by 
the author of the Saba'a inscription as one 
single expedition to Philistia. To bo sure, 
the year 805 b.c, in which according to 
the eponym chronicle occurred the expedi- 
tion to Arpad, the first event of this col- 
lective expedition to Philistia, is not the 
fifth, but the sixth official year of Adad- 
nerari III. It will be observed, however, 
that the historical report of the Saba'a in- 
scription begins with the statement that 
in his fifth year Adad-nerari ordered his 
army to march to Philistia, and it is of 
course quite possible that this order was 
given already at the end of the year 806, 
although the expedition itself started only 
in the beginning of 805. It is even possible 
— and indeed very probable — that the ex- 
pedition against the eomiztea beyond the 
Euphrates started from Assyria in the 
second half of 806 and that this fact, al- 
though of course mentioned in the official 
annals, is not mentioned in the eponym 
chronicle for the simple reason that in 
this chronicle the content of the annals 
is reduced to such a degree that for each 
year, even though in some years two dif- 
ferent campaigns against two quite differ- 
ent countries were undertaken, only one 
single campaign is recorded, namely, that 
which seemed most important. In 806 this 
apparently was the second campaign 
against the Manneans, which evidently 
started in the early months of the year, 
and in favor of which the campaign in the 
west, undertaken later in the year and per- 
haps only with advance forces, as a con- 



sequence of that principle had to be dis- 
regarded. 

With this result of our examination of 
the Saba'a stele passage vanishes the last 
theoretical possibility of proving conclu- 
sively from the extant inscriptions the 
theory of Sammuramat's regency during 
Adad-nerari Ill's first regnal years, and 
with that also vanishes the possibility of 
proving, or even showing as probable, that 
Sammuramat was the supernumerary 
ruler of the summary of Synchronistic 
King List A. 

VII. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In the foregoing communications plus 
the chronological list added at the end of 
this report, practically the complete fac- 
tual content of the new king list is com- 
municated. As far as that is concerned, 
the final publication will bring nothing 
new. It will be more or less the appli- 
cation of the information gained from the 
new king list to a much larger field of 
problems that will constitute the main dif- 
ference of the final publication from this 
preliminary report. That there are many 
such problems will have been realized, I 
believe, from my presentation of the com- 
paratively few problems treated in the 
above communications. In these, I have 
restricted my efforts to a rather narrow 
field, my aim having been simply the 
elucidation of what the king-list text it- 
self tells us and how this compares with 
immediately or closely parallel informa- 
tion from other Assyrian sources. The 
very important task of harmonizing the 
chronological information derived from 
the king list with the Babylonian chrono- 
logical tradition, the known synchronisms 
between Assyrian and Babylonian kings, 
Egyptian datings, the synchronisms be- 
tween Babylonian or Assyrian kings with 
Egyptian Eighteenth Dynasty rulers, etc., 
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have been left completely untouched. 
These problems and their solution will, of 
course, represent one of the main features 
of the final publication. This latter — if it 
is not too boresome to mention it here — 
will give a complete list of those syn- 
chronisms, with indication of the source 
material and, where necessary, with anno- 
tations. It will also contain a ycar-by- 
year synopsis of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian chronology based on the synchro- 
nisms and the reigns of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian kings ; a table of the intervals 
between certain rulers as stated in the in- 
scriptions; lists and an analysis of the 
limmu period schemes of the various 
limmu lists and their relation to the 
regnal periods; the genealogies of the 
Assyrian kings in the form of pedigrees as 
well as a table of the genealogies found in 



the inscriptions of the various kings; lists 
of chronological data in historical texts, 
business documents, and so forth. 

Considering the enormous output, in 
the past, of theories concerning the As- 
syrian kings and their chronology— by far 
the greater part of which has proved un- 
tenable in the light of later discoveries and 
most of which, as we can see now, might 
well have been avoided by refraining from 
premature speculations — I believe I will 
be pardoned when, in conclusion, I give 
expression to the hope that the communi- 
cation in this report of the whole Assyrian 
king-list chronology will not result in a 
flood of published first thoughts concern- 
ing the co-ordination of 1 Babylonian and 
Assyrian chronology and other subjects 
which tiiv not touched in this preliminary 
report. 



THE KINGS OP ASSYRIA ACCORDING TO THE KING-LIST TRADITION* 

Official Reign Limmu Period 

1. Tudia 

2. Adamu 

3. Jangi 

4. KiTlamu 

5. Harharu 

6. Man dam 

7. Imsu 

8. HARSU 

9. Didanu 

10. Hand 

11. Zuabu 

12. Nuabu 

13. Ab&zu 

14. TILlfl 

15. Asarah 

16. Uspia" 

17. Apiasal, son of Uspia 

18. Hald, 1 son of Apiasal 

19. Samfinu, son of galu 1 

20. Ha(i)ianu, son of Samanu 

21. Ilu-Mer, son of Ha(£)i&nu 

22. Jakmesi, son of Ilu-Mer 

23. Iakmeni, son of Jakmesi 

* Witli corrections and additions from contemporary sources. The notes accompanying this list appear at 
the end of the list. 
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THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA ACCORDING TO THE KING-LIST TRADITION— C«Uin«ed 



24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36, 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 

59. 



61. 

62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 

67. 



Iaakur-ilu, son of Jakmeni 
Ilu-kapkapi, son of Jazkur-ilu 
Amimi, son of Ilu-kapkapi 
Sulili, son of Aminu 
Kikkia 
Akia 

Puzur-AsStlr I 

Sallim-abbe' son of Puzur-Assiir I 
Ilusumma, son of Sallim-a(iljg 
Erisu I, son of Ilusumma 
Ikunu, son of Erisu I 
Sarru-kln, son of Ikunu 
Puzur-Assur II, son of Sarru-kin I 
Nar&m-Sin, son of Puzur-Assur II 
EriSu II, son of Nar&m-Sin 
Samsi-Adad I, son of Ilu-kapkapi 
Isme-Dagan, son of Samsi-Adad I 
Assur-dugul, son of a "nobody " 
Assur-apla-idi, son of a nobody 
Nfi?ir-S!n, son of a nobody 
Sin-namir, son of a nobody 
Ipqi-Istar, son of a nobody 
Adad-salfllu, son of a nobody 
Adasi, son of a nobody 
Bfilu-b&ni, son of Adasi 
Libaiju 

Sarma-Adad I 

iN-TAR-SSn, son of Sarma-Adad I 
Bazzaiiu, son of Belu-bani 
Lullaiiu, son of a nobody 
Stf-Nlnua, son of Bazajuu 
§arma-Adad II, son of su-Ninua 
Erisu III, son of Su-Mnua 
Samsi-Adad II, son of Erisu III 
Isme-Dagan II, son of Samsi- 
Adad II 

Samsi-Adad III, son of Isme-Dagan, 
son of su-Ninua 

Assur-nerari I, son of Isme-Dagan II 
Puzur-Assur III, son of Assur- 
nerari I 

Enlil-nSsir I, son of Puzur-Assur III 
Nur-Ili, son of Enlil-nasir I 
Assur-saduni, son of Nur-ili 
ASsur-rabi I, son of EnHl-nAsir I 
Asgur-n&din-abbS I, son of Assur- 
rabi I 6 

Enlil-nasir II, son of Assur-rabi 6 



Official Reign 



Limmu Period 





-1853 


40 


1852-1813 




1812- 




-1727 


33 


1726-1694 


40 


1693-1654 


6 


1653-1648 


0 


1648 


0 


1648 


0 


1(148 


0 


1648 


0 


1648 


0 


1648 


10 


1647-1638 


17 


1637-1621 


12 


1620-1609 


12 


1608-1597 


28 


1596-1569 


6 


1568-1563 


14 


1562-1549 


3 


1548-1546 


13 


1545-1533 


6 


1532-1527 


16 


1526-1511 


16 


1510-1495 


26 


1494-1469 


14 3 


1468-1455 


13 


1454-1442 


12 


1441-1430 


0' 


1430 


0 


1430 


0 


1430 


6 


1429-1424 
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THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA ACCORDING TO THE KING-LIST TRADITION-Conim««i 



Official Reign Ltmmu Period 



68. A^iir-nerari II t son of A£§ftr-rabi I 7 


7 

7 








t>y. jfi^ur-uui-niEreoU|! son or Auaa-ncran u 


0 

if 


1 1 1 ll 1 1 J"l w 
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e R 


1*HJ* — 1t:Uu 






71 A^flr-ii^fliri-ftlrih£ IT ann nf M^'tv 
ill jTIOO U I I IdUl u -a JJ y fj, ii ? buii ui xiHSUr- 










TttTl -Tl 1 £ HI l 

I uii-iimrau 


in 


1 ">(1Q_1 ^QA 






7 '? V v 1 1 wi - A rls t 1 T an n n f \ r hoi 

j - . J * ■ i 1 1 1 1 ilUaU 1, &U11 Ul jrllSaUr*'EJcl- 










rtiwflii 

UJdCOU 


ai 








lij. AS3Ul*U.Ljaj.J] J. ij tylflL Ul Hill Ua-JTLUflU 1 


OO 


1 QlA^ 1 ^97 






7 A. TTnTi 1 i mu'~i "ri ■.■..■<i rtf A££-Ai> >ili-iMit T 
ii, HillllJ-iitrrdrlj Still (>I Ah&Ur-UDflJiip 1 


10 


1 T 0 1 7 

loJD— loJU 






75* Arik-d^n-ili, son of Enlil-nerari 


l£ 


1319-1305 






76. Adad-neran I, son of Arik-den-ili 1 


32 


1304-1273 






77. Sutmanu-aiared I, son of Adad- 










nerari I 


30 


1272-1243 






(8. Tukulti-Nmurta I, son of Sulmanu- 










asared I 


37 


1242-1206 






79. Assur-nadin-spli, son of Tukulti- 










Ninurta I 


310 


1205-1203 






80, AsMr-neran III, son of As^ur-nftfir- 










rii 
aph 11 


6 


1202-1197 






81. Enlil-kudurra-u?ur, son of Tukulti- 










iNinurta I 


5 


ll 96-1192 






ai. j.m inurta-apii-jiKUr, son or INaou-aan 


13 12 


1191-1H9 






oo. Assur-uati 1, son 01 iMnnrta-apil- 










TTlnir 

HiKur 


AR 


ll/o— Jl lad 
















dAn I 




1100 






Ki> ATtit.akkil-Xiisk'ii snn nf A^iir-flfin T 


n 

0 


1100 






86. Assur-rtsa-i5i I son of Mutakkil- 










Niiskn 

XI J ' 'EVIL 


18 


1 132-11 It 






R7 Tuki]]f,i-flnil-T*j^fLrr/i J snr of Aisiir- 

KJI ■ 1UAULU1 uJJJl "JjmU It* jl SUli Ul jlOOUl 










ff'-si-Lsj I 


39 


1 1 14-1076 
















apil-Esarra I 


2 




013 


1LFJ<±— l\Jt 0 


QfT. jTiooUl lyCl IVtllilj DUI1 Ul J. UA.Ullil~tiUll _ 










rH^AlITft T 


18 


1 079-1 




lfl79- 

XV f i 


Q0 Erfba-AHnd Tl <aon nf ASii'lr-h^l-lrftln 


9 

m 








Q1 JWrvSi-AHnf? TV <5nn nf Tntnlti anil 


















— 1U4» 


92. A55ur-na?ir-apil I, son of Samsi-Adad 










IV 


19 


1049-1031 


19" 


1048-1030 


93. Sulmanu-asarM II, son of Assur- 










nSsir-apli I 


12 


1030-1019 


12'* 


1029-1018 


94. Assur-nerfiri IV, son of Sulmaim- 










asarod II 


6 


1018-1013 


6 U 


1017-1012 


95. Assur-rabi II, son of AsMr-nasir- 










apli I 


41 


1012-972 




1011- 


96. AMr-reia-isi II, son of Assur-rabi II 


5 


. 971-967 
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THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA ACCORDING TO THE KING-LIST TRADITION— Continued 

Official Reign Limmu Period 

97. Tukulti-apil-Esarra II, son of Assur- 

reSa-isill 32 966-935 15 33 16 965-933" 

98. Assflr-dan II, son of Tukulti-apil- 

ESarraH 23 934-912 

99. Adad-nerari II, son of ASSur-dan II 21 911-891 

100. Tukulti-Ninurta II, son of Adad- 
nerari II 7 890-884 

101. AsMr-nasir-apli II, son of Tukulti- 
Ninurta II 25 883-859 

102. Sulmanu-a&red III, son of ASSur- 
nasir-aplill r 35 858-824 

103. Samsi-Adad V, son of Sulmanu- 
aSarM III 13 823-811 

104. Adad-nerari III, son of Samii- 
Adad V 28 810-783 

105. §ulmanu-asared IV, son of Adad- 
nerari III 10 782-773 

106. ASStir-dan III, son of Adad-nerari III 18 772-755 

107. Assur-nerari V, son of Adad-nerari 
III 10 754-745" 

108. Tukulti-apil-Esarra III, son of 
Adad-nerari III 18" 744-727" 

109. Sulmanu-asared V, son of Tukulti- 
apil-Esarra III 5 726-722 

110. Sarrukin II, son of Tukulti-apil- 
Esarra III" 17 721-705 32 s ' 719-688 2 ' 

111. Sin-abb^-eriba.sonof&arrukinll 24" 704-681 38 + z" 687-650-s" 

112. AsMr-afra-iddina, son of S!n-abbe- 

erlba - 12 680-669 ' — 

113. ASSur-bani-apli, son of ASsur-aba- 

iddina 36(^) 30 668-633(-tf)»° — — 

114. Assur-ctel-ilani, son of ASSur-bani- 

apli 11 4( + u)" 632(-j)-629(-i-«) 

115. Sln-sumu-lisir" 0( + s:?)>< 

116. Sin-sarra-iskun, son of Assur-bani- 

apli 7^ + 5» (x0623-612 M 

117. Assfir-uballit II" 4"(,«?) 611-608"(-y)»' 3 » 

NOTES TO LIST OF KINGS 

1. King list (Khorsabad); Hale (apparently genitive form). 

2. Inscriptions: Sa-lim-a-hu-um. 

3. Preserved only in Nassouhi list. 

4. King list: 1 month. 

5. Probable, but the Khorsabad list, to date the only source for Agsur-n&din-ahhB's genealogy, has only mdr 
"■oi-ilur- ] . 

6. The Khorsabad list, to date the only source for Enlil-nisir II's genealogy, has oJ4-lu. "his ( -ASsur- 
nAdin-ahbe I's) brother." On AS5Qr-n&din-ahh8 I'l father, see preceding note. 

7. So according to inscriptions of Assur-rim-uiSesu, Ertba-Adad I, and AisQr-uballlt I The Khorsabad list 
erroneously makes AsSur-ncr&ri II the son (instead of the brother J of his predecessor Enlil-naslr, 



-890 

7" 889-883 

2o IS 882-858 

35" 857-823 

13 822-810 

28™ 809-782 

10 781-772 

18 771-754 

10" 753-744" 

20" 743-724" 

4 s 723-720 25 
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8. So according to ASSur-rtrn-niSftSu's own Inscription, King list erroneously: "son (instead of brother) of 
Ass^r-bei-nisesu." 

9. So .according to Adad-nerftrl I's own inscriptions and the Nassouhi list, Khorsabad list erroneously: 
"brother of Arik-dftn-ill." 

10. Nassouhi list: 4, 

11. Nassouhi list : son of ASsOr-nadln-apli. 

12. So Nassouhi list; Khorsabad list: 3. 

13. KAVI, No. 21 ft., col. 3 (period summary). 

14. Ibi<t.. col. 4 (period summary), 

15. End of Nassouhi list. 

10. KAVI, No. 21 ft., col. 5 (period summary). 

17. Concluded from inscription of Tukultl-Nlnurta plus Canon II; Canon II (evidently by mistake omitting 
ono limmu): 6. 

18. So according to Canons I plus II; KAVI, No. 21 ft., col. 6 (period summary), probably omitting one 

limmu: 24. 

19. Rm. S80 omits the 8th limmu. Canon I divides Sulminu-asardd Ill's limmu period Into a first period of 
30 years (857-828) and a second of 5 years (827-823). 

20. Canon HI, owing to the Insertion of a supernumerary limmu. probably enumerated 20 limmu's. 

21. End of Khorsabad list. 

22. So KAVI, No, 21 (f„ col. 8 (period summary). Canon III and Canon II. Canon I and the eponym 
chronicles: 8(753-746). 

23. So according to the old traditional system of counting the regnal years According to Tukultl-apil- 
Esarra's own counting (including his accession year) : 19 (745-727). 

24. So KAVI, No. 21 IT., col. 8; Canon III : and apparently Canon II. The eponym chronicles and Canon I : 
18 (745-728). 

25. So KAVI, No. 21 ff„ col, 8 (period summary) and Canon III. The eponym chronicles and Canon I: 5 
(727-723). 

28. So according to the fayence plaque of Sarrukin. published by I'nger in Publications des Musfies d" 
Antiquites de Stamboul IX. 

27. So evidently KAVI, No. 21 IT., cols. 8 and 9 (period summary) and Canon III. Canon I (and evidently 
also Canon It and the eponym chronicles): 17 (722-706). Canon IV probably 17 (723-707). 

28. According to another system found In several business documents with double datings: 25 (705-681) or 
rather 24 (705-682). 

29. Canon I and evidently Canon II and 82-^5-22, 121:24 (705-682); Canon IV: probably 24 (704-681), 

30. To date, the latest tablets from ASSQr-blni-apll's reign — as far as I know — are KrUckmann, NRVT 
(1933), No. 132, dated: .Vippur*' »*t(/iuju di-17-kau iic-36-sam 'nx-ikx-bAni-apli Mr HUM. and No. 13, 
dated: Ni'ppulr* 1 . . . o>-. . ,-k*m] mc-36-kau m AN-sAK-&4ni-ap/t> i<ir .-.-], Other tablets from Nippur 
dated in the 26th (Clay, BE VIII 1. No. 1). the 31st (Contenau. TC XII, No. 5), the 32[ +. .] (KrUckrnann, op. 
cii.. No. 36) and the34(?)th year (ibid.. No. 37). The utmost limit for x would be 5 years (see n. 35). 

31. According to KAVI. No. 1 82, col. 4. 1. 7, Immediate successor or ASsur-banl-apli. 

32. To date, the latest tablet from AS5ur-etel-il&ni's reign is Clay, BE VIII 1, No. 5, dated: Vippum' 1 
Arafytamtia c*-1-kam mi-4-k.oi Ailur( =°AN-aAR)-e*W( = Nia~OAL)-iiiji[i) ) iir m4( Ai-iui**. Other tablets from 
Nippur are dated In the 2d (Clay, op. cii.. Nos. 4 and 6) and the 3d year (KrUckmann. op. est., Nos, 104 and 
38; cf . also No. 35. L. 11, for which see n. 34) . The utmost limit for y would be 5 years (see n, 35) , Unfortunate- 
ly BE VIII 1. No. 141, dated in the accession year of Sln-sumu-li5lr omits the month in the date and therefore 
can give us no hint — by means of a comparison with BE VIII 1, No. 5, which is dated In the first day of the 8th 
month of Asiur-etel-llini's 4th year — as to whether this year could have been the last year of AMur-etel-ilani. 
Nor Is it possible to calculate a sufficiently definite date from the Tact that in the contract, delivery of sheep In 
the month of UlOJu is stipulated. Possibly the contract was made in the year preceding that in which delivery 
was to be made : in this case the contract could have been made in any of the seven months from Ululu to 
Adar of the year in which Sin-iumu-lisir ascended the throne. Note that TC XII, No. 14, Is dated in the 11th 
month of Sin-Sarra-llkun's accession year, and that, If Aisur-etel-ll&ni's 4th year actually should be bis last, 
and furthermore should be Identical with Sin-Sarra-Bkun's accession year, the reign of Sin-sumu-liSir, as It Is 
attested to date, could well have covered part of the time between the 8th and the 11th month. 

33. To date, the only evidence for Sin-iumu-lISlr as king of AMOr is the New Vork Metropolitan Museum 
tablet. Clay. BE YIII 1. No, 141, dated (with omission of the month): A'lppw*' "ci-13-bah hu-sao-hau- 
lcoai^la " *8ih lu m u HHr ( =<>xxx-hu-si-sa) id -*<ai-iur*>. His position between ASSur-etel-illni and Sln- 
iarra-lSkun (both sons of ASSur-Mal-apli) follows from the simple deliberation that If he belongs in this period 
there Is no other place for him than between the two kings just referred to. The donation documents of ASsflr- 
etel-ilani. Johns. ADD, Nos. 649 and 650, show that a Stn-sumu lEir ( -xxx-Mi-ai-sA and J xxx-uu-oiS) — who 
by his paternal eare for the young prince as well as by his political and military activity (perhaps he was even 
instrumental In bringing about the king's accession to the throne) had deserved well of A&Ar-etel-Jllnl and for 
this reason had acquired his special favor — at that time was an eminent personage in Assyria. It is therefore 
extremely likely that this Sin-sumu-HSir and the king Sln-Sumu-liSlr are identical. For this reason — as well as 
because according to the synchronistic king list KAVI. No. 182. ASSur-otel-llfini was the immediate successor of 
ASSur-bini-apli — he can have become king of Assyria only after Assflr-etnl-JJanL On the other hand no king 
ot Assyria could have been recognised as ruler in the Babylonian city Nippur after Sin-Sarra-iakun, since in the 
last year of this king's reign (612) Nineveh and Assyria proper were conquered and since in that year the seat 
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of the Assyrian kingdom was removed to Tjarran. Moreover, Assyrian domination over southern Babylonia 
(Uruk and Nippur) must already have come to an end before 616. the year with which the chronicle published 
by Gadd begins. Also now that there is no inscriptions] evidence that Sta-sarra-lskun was the Immediate 
successor of AsSQx-etel-llluu. 

34. In the absence of any pertinent evidence it is, of course, impossible to say whether Sln-iumu-lisir's reign 
extended beyond his accession year or whether he ruled only a short time— possibly only one or several months 
or even a few days— within that year. At least an Indication that SLn-£umu-hWs reign lasted only a short time 
may be seen In the fact that the tablet Kruckmann, NRVT_.No. 35, enumerates four silver claims dating from 
the 2d year of Sin-sarra-iskun, one claim dating from Sin-sarra-iskun's accession year and one claim dating from 
the 3d year of AsSur-etel-il&ni (AK-SAB-NiB-DiNaiB-UES). 

35. To date the latest certain Sin-sarra-Ukun date is that of the tablet King, ZA IX, 396 ft.: ntf™*" 
'"ifebttu ci-12-kah mu-7-kam JStji-sarra-iifiWuf. (^xi-LuoAL-oAH-un) idr "*(4Wlw, The date of Contenau 
TC XII, No. 16: Uru&> "'iUMdu ui-1-iah mu-21-kam SU-ism-iikun [ixjt-i-uQAt-GAB) cannot be correct, 
since even in case Assur-bini-apli ruled only 36 years (until 833) and AsMr-etel-ilani ruled only 4 years (until 
629), the period left for Sin-sarra- .skin's reign, of which we know that it ended in 612, would extend over no 
more than 17 years. Since all other Sin-Sarra-likun tablets, all of which come from Babylonia, are dated within 
the years 0-7— in addition to ZA IX, 396 ff.. cf. the Uruk tablet, TC XII, No. 14: Year 0: the Sippar tablets. 
VS VI, No. 2, and Evetts, Jtumpttoiu of the Reign) of Enl-Merodach etc., Appendix, No. 1 : Year 2; and the 
Nippur tablets, Krtlckmann, NRVT. Nos. 39 and 35: Year 2 (in the latter text also references to Alsfir-etel- 
ilanl, Year 3. and Sin-Sarra-Iskun, Year 0): TC XII, No, 15: Year 5. and Kruckmann, op. rit., Nos, 41 and 42: 
Year 6— the 21 of TC XII, No. 16, may perhaps be misread for 3. 

The 7 years attested for Sin-sarra-lskun In Babylonia must be prior to 616 ( »10th year of NaM-apla-usur), 
since judging from the events related in Gadd's chronicle for the years 616-612 the Assyrians had no longer any 
foothold in Babylonia during these 5 years Sin-sarra-iskun's reign therefore lasted at least 12 years ( -7 +8). 
The most extreme limit for i would be 5 years (628-624), namely, in case no additional regnal years are to be 
added to the known reigns of AaSur-bSni-apli ( -i), ASSOr-etel-ilini ( =y), and ain-Sumu-lEir ( ■»), 

36. Gadd, The Fall cf iVinete*. Pis. 1 ff., 11. 38 IT.: End of Sin-Sarra-iSkun's reign in the 14th year of Nabfl- 
apla-usur ( -612). 

37. According to Gadd's assumption, which is followed above. Assur-ubaillf was the immediate successor 
of Sta-SnTa-lgkun. Gadd therefore supplies his name in 1. 49 of his chronicle before the words (in 1, 56): "in 
the city of Barrlin as king of AisQr ascended the throne." It Is strange, however, that If Assur-uballlfe accession 
to the throne was related already in the section reporting the events of 612, be should be referred to in 1. 60, 
In the section relating the events of 610 ( -NabQ-apla-usur s 16th year), as »AiN-SAR-tiMli ( ]-it id ina mit ai-Sur 
imj as-te ti-it-ii, "Assur-uballif, who had ascended the throne in the land ASsQr," instead of simply as "king of 
AsS6r," as he actually is referred to in the immediately following section which relates the events of 609. As 
long as we have no ambiguous evidence, it may therefore be advisable to keep in mind that the king who accord- 
ing to 11. 49 f. in 612 ascended the Assyrian throne in IJarriin perhaps may not have been AssQr-uballh; but 
another Assyrian nobleman. If this should turn out to be correct, the list would end as follows- 

"7 1 611 

1 IS, Asidr-uballit II 3 ( +i?) 61O-608(-i) 

38. Gadd, op. cit,. 11. 53 ff. (15th year of NabQ-apla-usur) ; 11. 58 ff. (16th year): 11. 16 ff. U"th year), and 
I. 76, catehline Tor the next tablet (18th year). Note, however, that we know nothing about the contents of the 
section on NabQ-aplariisur's 18th year and that therefore it cannot be stated with absolute certainty that ASsQr- 
uballit still occupied the throne in 608. 
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